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4 SUMMARY 


OF 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Ar the period in which we are entering, the 
aſpeft of the univerſe was changed. Great 
nations covered the globe, under ancient names; 


but neither the men nor the governments were 


the ſame, and ſtill leſs the religions. 


| TAE ARABS. 


Mahomet appeared. Under the ſtandard of Matomet, - 
this euthuſiaſtic conqueror, and the banners of __ 
his ſucceſſors, the Arabs, whoſe infancy we 


have ſketched, became powerful, and extended 
their dominion into Aſia, Africa, and even into 


| Europe. No period could be more favourable 
to the ſucceſs of this new legiſlator. The 


luxury and indolence of the Greeks, the weak- 
neſs of the Roman empire, the decline of the 
Perſian, the corruption and divifions which pre- 


vailed among the chriſtians, all an, ˖ꝗ a 
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general convulſion throughout Aſia. Lawleſs 
imaginations capable of every vice, and a licen- 
tiouſneſs of morals unreſtrained by any curb; 
Malomet, a man formed to take advantage of 
theſe circumſtances, was born at Mecca, a town 
of Arabia Felix, towards the end of the fixth 
century, of a family whoſe origin the Muſſul- 
man doctors carry back, in a direct line, to 
Abraham. | 

He was forty years of age before he declared 
himſelf the prophet and miſſionary of God ; his 
_ diſciples fill up this interval with miracles, 
which began at his birth. At that inſtant, a 
moſt wonderful light illuminated all Syria. In 
giving him birth, his mother, throwing herſelf 
on her knees, devoutly pronounced theſe words: 
cc God is great: there is but one only God!“ 
He was born circumciſed; at this moment, all 


the demons, or evil genii, ſtationed as ſentinels 


in the ſtars, and ſigns of the zodiac, to tempt 


the inhabitants of heaven, were caſt down, and 


from that time they ceaſed to animate idols, in- 
| "ſpire oracles, and were deprived of all their 
5 power. The Perſian fire went out, and the 
Waters of a revered lake ſtopped their courſe. 
£ A dreadful earthquake overthrew the greater 
part of the Eing of Perſia's palace, and fourteen 
of its towers. When the monarch demanded 
the cauſe of this event, his magician announced 
to r that after fourtcen reigns the Perſian 
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empire ſhould be ſubdued, and the throne filled 
by the deſcendants of an infant who was juſt 
born at Mecca. The king paid a viſit to the 
child, and foretold his future grandeur to his 
parents. Theſe are facts which cannot be doubt- 
ed, for the mother of Mahomet related them. 
Mahomet loſt his father at four months, and 
his mother at fix years old, and was brought up 
firſt by his grandfather, and then his uncle, who 
carried him with him at thirteen years of age 


into Syria, where his commerce called him. 


Mahomet made himſelf yery uſeful, became 
factor to a widow named Khadijah, who mar- 
ried: him, and thereby made him one of the 
moſt opulent inhabitants of Mecca. Before his 
marriage, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf under his 
uncle's command, in one of thoſe wars which 
the Arab tribes continually wage againſt each 
other. During his firſt journey into Syria, with 
his uncle, he had frequent converſations with 


a neſtorian monk, named Sergius, who taught 


him the tenets of the jewiſh and chriſtian 
religions: theſe converſations were continued 
in different journeys; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that Mahomet, although. at a diſtance, 


ſtill found means to correſpond with the Syrian 


monk; conſequently, the prophet of the Muſſul- 
men etered on his miſſion poſſeſſed of three 
thingsof great importance toall founders of a new 
ſect; viz. conſiderable wealth, a name famous 
B 2 | 
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for courage and military (kill, and a reputation 
for learning: all powerful engines on a people | 


totally ignorant, and wavering in their opinion. 
Such were the inhabitants of that part of Ara- 


bia where Mahomet lived, united by the ne- 
ceſſity of carrying on their commerce with the 
neſtorian, eutychian, and every ſe& of chrif- 
tians, and with the Jews and idolaters, who 


ſurrounded them. They drew from the countries 


- they viſited, a greater inclination to doubts and 


errors, than any light of reaſon. They ſtill re- 
tained, however, a faint glimmering of their 


primitive religion ; but ſo faint, that it differed 


but little from darkneſs. The chief part of them 
knew neither of a providence, a reſurrection, 
nor a future ſtate. They had no idea of angels 


and ſpirits, performed neither form of prayer 


nor any worſhip, except a profound veneration 
for the Caaba, or houſe of Abraham, tran- 
ſported to Mecca in a miraculous ' manner, 
which they viſited with the greateſt reſpect, ac- 


: companied with ablutions, prayers, and proſtra- 
tions. They all agreed in the belief of one 


God, and Mahomet made this tenet the found- 
ation of his religion: he alſo preſerved the 


pilgrimages to the Caaba, and the refreſhing 


purification ſo neceſſary in burning climates. 
If he repulſed the idolators, by his prfiching 


Ts only one God, he ſoon brought them back, by 
the voluptuous lure he ſpread for them. The 
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| pleaſures he, promiſed in another life made the 
reſurrection deſirable; and, as he declared they 
were chiefly deſtined for thoſe who fell in his 
cauſe, he made enthuſiaſtic ſoldiers, intrepid in 
danger, into which they ruſhed-without precau- 
tion, pre- poſſeſſed as they were with the principle 
of tataliſm ; that is, that our laſt hour being fixed 
in heaven, we ſhould precipjtate ourſelves for- 
ward, without caring about the event, which is 
beyond the reach of all human prudence, Ma- 
homet, in fine, ſaid, he did not pretend to teach 
a new religion, but only to re-eſtabliſh the 
true and ancient one profeſſed by Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, : Moſes, Joſhua, and the reſt of the 
prophets. * | 
After having planned his ſyſtem, the unfold- 

ing of which took place gradually, Mahomet 
leads his wife, Khadijah, into a cave in Mount 
Hara, near Mecca. There he reveals to her 
that the angel Gabriel had appeared to him, 
and announced to him, that he was deſtined to 
be the apoſtle of God: ſhe piouſly believes bim, 

and filled with joy, goes and informs Waraka, 

her couſin, who was a chriſtian, knew how to 
read and write, and was tolerably acquainted 

with the Old and New Teſtament. Whether from 

ſimplicity or policy, Waraka appeared to give 

credit to this revelation of his relation's. Ma- 

homet is ſo tranſported at this ſucceſs, that he 

walks ſeven times round the Caaba, in thankſ- 
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giving. The ſecret circulates through the fa- 
mily: ſome believe it, others ridicule it. Beſides 
his old nurſe, and ſome other women, Ali, a 
relation and ward of Mahomet's, a youth about 

twelve or fourteen years of age, after Waraka, 
is his firſt diſciple. Theſe are followed by a 
perſon df much more importance, named Abu 
Becr, a man very much eſteemed in the Koreiſh 
tribe, of which a part openly declared in favour 
of the new prophet. However, not being certain, 
of the/zeal of his partizans, Mahomet catechized. , 


them in ſecret, and young Ali greatly aſſiſted him 


in'this office. As for Abu Becr, he preached the 
truth of Mahomet, became a voucher for all the 
prophet's viſions, his interviews with angels, 
4 his converſations with God. 

When the prophet found he had a ſuffcient 
nn of diſciples, he aſſembled the chief of 
them at a feaſt, and addreſſed them as follows: 
I know no one who can offer to mankind any 
* thing more excellent than the laws I preſent 


to you this day. I offer you happineſs both in 


this world, and in that which is to come. 
t The Almighty: God has commanded me to 
call you unto him. Who among you will be 
« my: aſſiſtant; my brother, my: vicegerent ?” 
They all heſitated, and were filent. Ali, en- 
Aamed by the ardour of youth, aroſe, and re- 
-plied; It is L, oh prophet !] I, who will be thy 
vicegerent. I will daſh out the teeth, I will 
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tear bor the eyes, I will rip up the belly, and 
« [] will break 5 legs of all thoſe who ſhall 


& oppoſe” thee.” Mäbetet, embracing him, : 


exclaimed, This is my vicegerent, ſubmit your- 
« ſelves to him and obey him.” Therefore, 
this religion; even im its earlieſt infancy, ſhewed 
the intolerance and violence of its principles. 


Some perſons in the afſembly laughed at this 
ſpeech of the young adept's; but it encouraged | 
Mahomet no-longer to confine himſelf to Weiet | 


inſtruction: he began to preach publicly. Some 
commended, others blamed him. From this 
difference of opinion arofe the diſcord which 
prevailed in the tribe of Mahomet, and even in 
| his own family, The Koreiſh tormented and 
perſecuted each other: many of his followers 
were obliged to flee into Ethiopia. He himfelf 


remained at Mecca, expoſed to the hatred of 


the contrary party, and the aſſaults even of the 


populace, who were ſtirred up by the idolaters 


whenever he preached againſt their worſhip. 
Their animoſity became fo great, that he 


thought it prudent to retire to Tayef, a ſmall 


town at the diſtance of ſixty miles, where he 


had ſome relatives ; but'there he was not better 


treated, and he returned to Mecca. During 
twelve years, which had elapſed ſince he had de- 
clared himſelf a prophet in the cave of Mount 
Hara, he had had many viſions; but none of them 
9 the following, of which we win at- 
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tempt to give an idea: by this we may judge 
more or leſs of all the reſt. As he was lying 
in the open air between two hills, near Mecca, 
the angel Gabriel, accompanied by another ce- 
leſtial ſpirit, comes to him, opens his heart, 
ſqueezes from it the black drop, or principle 
of original ſin, cleanſes it, fills it with faith 
and ſcience, and veturns it to its place. Then 
Gabriel, borne on his ſeventy pair of wings, 
brings Mahomet the aſs Al Borak, a beaſt uſus 
ally rode by prophets. This animal is of a milky 
whiteneſs, and equally reſembles an aſs and a 
mule, but is larger than the firſt, and leſs than the 
latter. It has a human face, with the jaws of 
Aa horſe, which is not eaſy to deſcribe. Its eyes | 


_ are as brilliant as ſtars, - and piercing as the ſun, 


It has à pair of wings like the eagles': its 
ſpeed can only be compared to that of light- 
ning. Al Borak underſtands, reflects, but does 
not un however, when Mahomet was going 
to mount her, after having pranced and kicked, 
on Gahriel's faying, Submit to Mahomet, 

for a wonder ſhe ſpoke. What!“ faid the, 
«1s this Mahomet, the mediator, the ambaſſa- 
dor, and author of the new religion, whoſe 
fundamental article is, there is no god, but 
„God? —4 Ves, replies Gabriel, “this is 
% Mahomet, the prince of the children of 
0 Adam, the chief of prophets and apo- 

„ ſtles. He is the:ſeal—his religion · is the true 
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* one. All men hope to enter into Paradiſe 
c through his interceſſion. On his right hand 
* is Paradiſe, and on his left the flames of hell. 
« Whoſoever ſhall accuſe him of falſehood, 
« ſhall be caſt into hell.“ Oh, Gabriel !” re- 
plies Al Borak, © 1 conjure thee, obtain of Ma- 
% homet, that, through his interceſſion, I may 
1 enter into Paradife on the day of the reſur- 
& rection.“—“ Be eaſy, Al Borak,“ fays the 
prophet, * through my mediation thou ſhalt be 
« with me in Paradiſe.” The animal inſtantly 
approaches, preſents his back. The prophet 
mounts, and ſets off, In the twinkling of an 
eye he arrives at Jeruſalem, enters into the tem- 
ple, where; he is received with eagerneſs and 
reſpect by Abraham, Moſes, and Jeſus. He 
leaves Al Borak, and, by a ladder of light, aſ- 
cends with Gabriel to the firſt heaven, which is 
of pure ſilver. The' ſtars, immenſe} as moun- 
tains, are ſuſpended from golden chains. There 
he meets a decrepit old man, whom he knows to 
be Adam. Adam recommends himſelf to his 
Prayers. This heaven is filled with angels in a 
variety of ſhapes, all. of them praying for the 
animals they reſemble. Thoſe who bear the 
form of men, pray for mankind, The moſt ex- 
traordinary curioſity of this heaven is, the great 
cock, as white as ſnow, and ſo tall, that his 
head reaches to the ſecond heaven, diſtant from 
the firſt ſo yaſt a ſpace, that it would require 
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: five hundred years to tverſe it. This is the chief 


angel of cocks. His chaunt is ſo tranſcendent « 
that it is heard. by all the inhabitants of the 
earth, except man : When he crows, all the . 
cocks on the earth crow with him, and God is 


. ſingularly delighted with this melody. The 


ſecond heaven, which is at the diſtance of five 


hundred years travelling from the firſt, is of 
iron. Mahomet ſaw there — and what ſaw he 


not there, as likewiſe in all the reſt, even to the 
ſeventh; compoſed of diamonds, emeralds, braſs, 
pure gold, and hyacynths? all of them five hun- 
dred years journey from each other, but which 
Mahomet traverſes with a ſpeed that does not 
prevent his remarking whatever is curious, or 
of importance in each. In one he is called by 
Jeſus and John the moſt excellent of men and 


of prophets: He there finds an angel as big as 


the great cock; but this is a dwarf when com- 


pared to that of the third heaven, whoſe ſize 


we are enabled to eſtimate; for his eyes are 
at the diſtance of ſeventy thouſand days journey 
from each other. An hundred thouſand angels 
are under his command. Seated at a kable, 


with a great book before him, he is continually 
writing and blotting out. Thoſe whom he 
writes, are born ; thoſe whom he eraſes, die. Ma- 
homet here is very eivilly treated by David and 
Solomon. In another heaven he is extremely 
politely treated by the patriarch Joſeph, and 
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two other angels; one of them is in a mourning 

habit, and weeps inceſſantly for the fins of man- 

kind. The other, ſurrounded by a blaze of 

light, teaches the prophet the different proſtra- 

tions and motions that are commanded to be 

uſed in prayer. Moſes, Aaron, Enoch, Abra- 

ham, and John the Baptiſt, take their turns, as 

one may ſay, to do him the honours of all theſe 

heavens. The moſt extraordinary of creatures 

inhabits the ſixth; it is a celeſtial ſpirit with 

ſeventy thouſand heads; each head, as one may 

ſuppoſe, having as many mouths, each mouth 

as many tongues, and each tongue, in a different 

language appropriate to it, celebrating the 

praiſes of the Almighty. The prophet, ſtunned 

a little, no doubt, by this concert, paſſes rapidly 

on to the ſeventh, where he finds a tree loaded 

with large fruit ſweeter than honey; and cer- 

tainly he well deſerved this refreſhment. An 

angel likewiſe preſents him three goblets, one 

filled with milk, one with wine, and one with 1 
honey, He prefers the milk. A voice is heard _ 
to pronounce theſe words: Thou haſt made 
% a happy choice, Mahomet; hadſt thou drank 

* wine, the nation would have quitted the 

* right road; and its enterprizes would have 

* failed.” At length he arrives at the throne 

of the Almighty; on the fide of which was 

traced, in lucid characters, this inſcription, 

which is become the motto of the muſſulmen : 
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There n god but God, and Mahomet is 
bis prophet.” The Eternal then ſays to him, 


Advance and approach.” He lays one hand 
on his breaſt, and the other on his ſhoulder. 


This touch ſpreads through his frame ſo cold a 


ſenſation; that it penetrates even.to the marrow 
of his bones; but the preſence of God, at the 
ſame time, inſpires in him the moſt eneffable 


and extatic emotion. The prophet talks fami- 


Harly with the Deity, learns from him all that he 
muſt teach mankind, repaſſes the ſeven heavens, 
finds Borak at Jeruſalem, where he had left her, 
remounts; and arrives at Mecca: and all this in 


one night. I greatly apprehend,” ſaid Maho- 


met to Gabriel, that my diſciples will refuſe 


their belief, and tax me with falſehood, when 
I thall relate all theſe wonders to. them.” '— 


Fear nothing, oh Mahomet,” ſaid the angel, 


Abu Becr (which in Arabic fignifies the faith- 


« ful witneſs) will juſtify thee.” 


In effect, when Mahomet related the hiſtory 
of his journey to his principal proſelytes, they 


conſidered it as ſo ridiculous, that they did all in 


their power to prevent his ſpeaking of it to the 
reſt of the Koreiſh ; but he refuſed to liſten to 
them, and even told it to one of his moſt im- 
placable enemies, who did not fail to turn it 


into ridicule. Abu Becr came forward again, 
on this occaſion, to his aſſiſtance. What this 


mans powers of perſuaſion were are not known; 
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whether eloquence or force, or perhaps both; 
but he affirmed that there never was any thing 


more true than the journey and its ſeveral inci- 


dents : and as the greateſt abſurdities ceaſe to 
excite ſurprize, when once the mind is prepared 
to receive them, many of the Koreiſh believed 
the faithful witneſs; others apoſtatiſed, and 
there aroſe a very dangerous ſchiſm among the 
inhabitants of Mecca. Mahomet kept firm to 
his purpoſe. © Although my adverſaries,” ſaid 
he, © ſhould ſet the ſun on their right hand, and 
„the moon on their left, in league againſt 
« me, yet will I not relinquiſh my enterprize.” 
His proſelytes were required to take an oath, 
which was called the women's oath ; not that 
any women were there at that time, but be- 


cauſe it was that which was afterwards exacted 


from them. Its form was to this effect, viz. 
they ſhould renounce all idolatry ; they ſhould 
not ſteal ; they ſhould not deſtroy theingchidren, 
according to the Arabian cuſtom, when they 
had not ſufficient to ſupply them with food ; 
they ſhould calumniate no one, and they ſhould 
obey the prophet in all that was juſt. At that 
time there was no mention made either of de- 
fence or attack: Mahomet, till then, had al- 
ways declared that his miniſtry conſiſted in 
preaching and exhortation. J am not,“ ſaid he, 
« authorized in forcing any one to embrace my 
religion; whether they believe or do not be- 
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* lieve my word, it is not my affair, but that of 
* God.” : 

It happened that ſome ; miſſionaries he had 
ſent to Medina, a city of Arabia Felix, near 
three hundred miles from Mecca, made ſome. 
moſt zealous converts. They came, and took 
an oath of fidelity to Mahomet,,, promiſing to 
defend him againſt the blacks, and the reds; 
that is, they intended, and ſo the prophet. un- 
derſtood it, to declare war againſt all thoſe na- 
tions who ſhould oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of the 
new religion. They not only engaged them- 
ſelves on the defenſive, but in open hoſtilities. 
Mahomet affirmed: that God had permitted him 
to uſe both means, and receiged the oath of 
theſe. enthuſiaſts. This ſpecies of conſpiracy, 
the diviſions which began to reign in Mecca, 
and which threatened a civil war, alarmed the 
inhabitants, the principal of whom held a coun- 
eil on what meaſures they ſhould purſue. The 
devil, ſaid Mahomet, was there in the diſguiſe 
of an old man, and induced them to come to a re- 
ſolution to kill him. He was informed of their 
intention, and he fled and concealed himſelf in 
a cavern, where his life was in danger, and 
thence eſcaped to Medina, where he was re- 
ceived in the moſt honourable manner: at this 
period, begins the Muſſulman era called Hejra, 
or flight, A. D. 622. | 

As ſoon as Mahomet had retired to „ Medios, 
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he declared himſelf at war with the inhabitants 
of Mecca. . He plundered the caravans of that 


city, and enriched himſelf with the booty: the 


Muſſulmen hiſtorians dignify with the name of 
battle every little ſkirmiſh which took place be- 
tween two or three hundred men. The moſt 
celebrated conſiſted of three hundred men on 
one fide, and nine hundred on the other, the 
latter embarraſſed with all the baggage of a 
caravan. Mahomet attacked them with his 
three hundred warriors ; but his perſonal prow- 
els is not mentioned on this occaſion: it is only 
obſerved, that before the battle, he prayed to 
God with great fervour, and fell into a ſwoon, 
during which he aſſured his followers, that God 


had promiſed them the victory. He then took 


a a handful of duſt, which he threw at the enemy, 
exclaiming, © May they be confounded !” and 
they were diſperſed, like the duſt carried away 
by the wind. The prophet was never in want 
of divine inſpiration. Sometimes it viſited him in 
his dreams, ſometimes it was communicated: on 


written leaves, which were ſent him from heaven 


whenever he thought proper. Theſe leaves after- 
wards compoſed the Koran, the goſpel of the 
mahometans. Rites, ceremonies, ablutions; on 
which ſide to turn during prayer ; the Ramadan, 
that faſt ſo ſevere all day, and fo licentious for its 
gluttony and pleaſures all night ; every thing 


was foreſeen, and regulated in theſe —_— He 
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even made uſe of them to authorize peace, war; 
or revenge; and to ſanctify whatever might be 
reprehenſible, or capricious in his own actions. 
In reſpect to polygamy, as a good legiſlator, he 
gave both the precept and example: he married 
twelve wives, although the laws permit but four 
lawful ones. Ayeſha, Abu Becr's daughter, 
whom he took at eight years old, becoming a 
little more experienced, gave him ſome ſuſpi- 
cions, but he prudently determined that his 
enemies ſhould not rejoice at it, for he pro- 
ſcribed in a chapter in the Al In = Gon Ca- 
lumny. 173 — 

By another revelation, he was authorized, to 
the great ſcandal of all good muſſulmen, to 
marry the wife of Zeid, his adopted ſon, who 
out of complaiſance to his father, ſeparated 
himſelf from his beloved ſpouſe. At laſt be- 
ing ſurprized by two of his wives, with one of 

his ſervants named Mary, he called down from | 
heaven a permiſſion to violate engagements, 
even ratified by oath. It is thought that it was on 
account of the danger to which he was expoſed 
at a gambling party, with ſome intoxicated men, 
that he prohibited, by revelation alſo, all ſtrong 
liquors, and games of chance; with regard to 
bis not permitting his diſciples to eat pork, that 
he took from the jewiſh law. Notwithſtanding, 
: Mahomet was not on perfectly good terms with 
this nation. In a war, which he carried on againſt 
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the Jews of Kaibar, not far from Medina, he 


pretended to have been bewitched by one of 


them: The angel Gabriel taught him how to 
break the charm, ſpread by the yew, over him 
and his two daughters. Of what artiſice did 
not the prophet make uſe to render his enemies 
odious, and always was the interpoſition of the 
Deity employed for his afliſtance | it failed him, 
however, in a battle, in which he was over- 


wounded him, and his life was in great danger; 
a proof that he could expoſe his perſon when 
occaſion required; a method which ought never 
to be neglected by every uſurper who wiſhes to 
ſucceed. People of all religions, attracted by 
his ſueceſs, enliſted: under his banners, and be- 
came his proſely tes. He failed not to join the 
reſouttes of commerce, to his plunder: of the 

caravans, and inroads on his neighbouts; He 
ſent agents, who were alſo ſpies, intb all the 
chief towns, even as far as to Conſtantinople; to 
give him notice of the departure of the caras 
vans. Already he invited foreign princes to 
embrace his religion, and he uttered menaces, 


which were often followed with effect, againſt 


thoſe who contemned him. With reſpect to his 


diſciples, a ſingle glance would make them 


tremble; never did they approach him but 
with the moſt profound veneration, en 
of reſpe ct. almoſt idolatrous. 1 
Fot. v. 0 


thrown, ſtruck by two arrows, one of which 
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tion. Their faith in the prophet had always 
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- The inhabitants of Mecca were a long time 


before they ſubmitted to this ſpecies of adora- 


been wavering: they even drove him from their 
walls, when he .wiſhed to enter the town, to 
pradtiſe round the Caaba the ceremonious 
rites he had invented. Returning better ac- 


companied, his countrymen left him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place, and retired to the neighbour- 
jg mountains. He found the houſes empty, 


and fulſilled the duties of his pilgrimage, with- 


out committing any diſorder. Another time, he 


took them by force of arms, and pardoned them. 
Theſe inſtanees of generoſity gained bim the 


Rearts of the Koreifh, the principal of the Ara- 


bian "tribes; and the others followed the ex- 
ample. He then returned to Mecca in great 


pomp; and-earried off the idols from the Caaba, 
which had been preſerved there from time im 
memoriak What theſe gods were that the 
Arabians adored is not known; they reſembled 
neither he Egyptian, Greek, nor Scythian: it is 
ſuppoſeck they were ſome attributes of the god 
bead perſanifed. Mahomet baniſhed them from 


An Arab It is dut juſt to admit bis zeal 


ot the unity af the Deity, which tenet he eſtab 
 - Hſhed throughout all the countries he fubdued. 
In about fixteen years which had elapſed ſince 


his fligtit from Mecca, he: conquered:the great- 


er part of Arabia In, and laid the founda- 
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tion of one of the moſt extenſive empires that 
ever exiſted, and which ſtill exiſts. ” 
He died at Medina at ſeventy years of age, 

of an illneſs occafioned, it is Taid, by the re- 

mains of a ſabtle poiſon; adminiſtered to him 

ſome years before. His tomb is to be ſeen in 


this city, which the muſſulmen viſit as a ſimple 
aft of devotion; but the pilgrimage to Mecca 


I9 enjoined them as an indiſpenſible duty. Once 
in the coutſe of his life every muſſulman is 


öbliged io perform this journey, or to engage 

— go in yo _ or to free himſelf 
it by almqs- 

Mete nttle fo 6 0 know that Mahomet 

was of a middle ite, well proportioned, atid of a 

Khiguitie conſtitution ; that he had a great head, a 

buſy be#rd, ſtrong bones, Iarge black eyes, florid 


comple ion, - maſculine and regular features, 


thick eyebrows, fine teeth, a wide mouth; and 
good hair, according” to ſome, ſtraight; and 
others curled: all theſe particulars are very in- 
different. But it is not ſo to be able to diſcover 
by what means, with a boundleſs ambition, in- 


diditiafe defires, an entire indulgence in all his 
paſſiotis; | tow by the aid of abſurd viſions, and 
ridiculous miracles, ſuch as his ſplitting the 
moon; how, i in fine, deſtitute of learning, for 
it is even ſaid he could not read, he was able 
t0 perſuade the Arabs; à nation, it is true, not 
cultivated; but wanting neither in ſagacity nor 
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rare art of preſerving them; but that which 


with his wives, never did; he forget the inſpired 


oy 
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ſenſe, that he was a privileged being, the friend: 
of God, the apoſtle, the prophet by excellence. 
 Mahomet, it is ne, poſſeſſed many of thoſe 


ordinary man; valour, eloquence, and fort 
- verance. In his undertakings an air of affability 
or command, according to the circumſtance, 
the art of gaining friends, and the much more 


diſtinguiſhes him, and enſured his ſucceſs, was 
not the conviction - for a man cannot perſuade 
himſelf of theſe things - but the undeviating and 
conſtant attention he always obſerved in appear · 
ing convinced, that he was the man of God. 
Dey and night, in the midſt of buſineſs or dif; 
pation, with the army, at tahle, in company 


character he had aſſumed. Even natural events, 
| apparently the leaſt likely to aſſiſt him, he made 
ſubſervient to his purpoſe, Epileptic fits, to 
Which he was ſubjeQ, he converted into extatic 
viſions, and a wen between his n he 
| called. the: ſeal of prophecy. © +, >. mY 
The habit he had acquired of neyer.- lofing * 
Gght of, his object, never permitting: himſelf in + 
his moſt ſuſceptible moments, neither word nor 
action capable of undeceiving thoſe who were 
| preſent, left them no means to eſcape his ſeduc- 
tion. Appearing to be convinced, he convinced. 
Ty Wa belief grew. how eſteem, The ſmalleſt 
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0 doubt he made a puniſhable crime. This opi- 


nion has been preſerved with energy by his 


diſciples, from his addreſs in joining in his pro- 
feſſion of faith two things, of which one is 
inconteſtable, and ſerves as a ſort of paſſport to 
the other: There is one God, and Mahomet 
* his prophet. 


Two days before bis death, notwithſtanding 


the weak and languid ſtate to which a burning 


fever had reduced him; he preached, and per- 
formed public prayer, in quality of Caliph and 
Iman, that is, as chief of the eb and 
ſovereign pontiff. 


As the throne and the altar ennoble thoſe who 


belong to them, Mahomet, in poſſeſſion of both, 


has made things worthy the obſervation of his 


followers; which would have been diſregarded in | 


others. They have preſerved the memory of his 
eourtiers, his friends, of their employments, of 
thoſe who had greater or leſs acceſs to him, his 
wives and concubines, their beauty and defects. 
His aſſes, horſes, and camels, have all been enu- 


merated, and particularized by name. His cha- 


riots, his arms, his furniture, have been deſcrib- 

ed: in fine, all that concerns his animal, even 
ſecret functions, his hours of repaſt, of riſing, of 

lying down, his exactneſs, and punQtuality in 

every thing, nothing has been omitted. 

The doQtors and commentators have found 

an inexkauſtible theme in the privileges and 
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them, while they roll between their fingers the 
beeads of a large chaplet, which hangs from their 
neck. This litany, which we will conſiderably 
abridge, is nearly in theſe terms: Mahomet, 
the laſt of the prophets in the order of creation, 
is the firſt in the order of the miſſion. His name 
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prerogatives of their prophet, . All pious muſſul- 
men ſpend a part of the day ip counting 


is written on all the gates of paradiſe. The 
devil was caſt out at his birth. He viſited the 
ſeven heavens, Mahomet was ſuperlor to all 


men in genius and wiſdom. He performed three 


thouſand miracles, without reckoning the Alco- 


ran, which contains ſixty thouſand in itſelf, ſince 


every verſe is a miracle. He cleft the moon, 
At his command, ſtones and trees have ſpoken. 


Pountains of pure water haye.guſhed from his 


| homet inſtituted prayer, the cuſtom of waſhing 
the hands after meals, making a hollow on one 
. fide of the tomb, the faſhion of wearing turbans 


fingers. God divides with him his bleſſings. 


| God has ordered the univerſe to obey him, All 
| the earth belongs to him. Before him, it was 


ſtained by the chriſtians, by the idolaters, and 
the Jews. He purified it by his dotrine. Ma- 


Vith ſtreamers hanging from behind, a mark of 
diſtinction even among the angels. His family 
are exempt from taxes. Although polluted by 
the ardour of his conſtitution, neyer did he loſe 


"his purity. Mabomet enjoyed Prerogatiyes de- 
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nĩed to every other perſon; he was allowed the 
company of his wife on a faſt day; to marry 


more than four wives; to commit murder in all 


the ſacred territory, even in Mecca; to judge ; 


according to his will; to receive preſents from 
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tte clients, and to parcel out lands even before 


he became in poſſeſſion of them. Whatever was 
beſt among the ſpoil taken from the enemy was 


his right. Celeſtial ſpirits obeyed him. Ihe 
angel of death did not take his ſoul: till he ad 


; hed aſked his permiſſion. 

As the people of Medina were 1 a 
this circumſtance, they could not perſuade. them- 
ſelyes that the prophet had undergone. the fate 


of other mortals. Omar, one of his moſt en- 


thuſiaſtic captains, exclaimed : © No, the apoſtle 


of God is not dead; he is gone only for a 


te time, as Moſes was, when he quitted the 
10 Iſraelites during forty days, and then re- 
| 6 turned to his people.” He ſwore. he would 
extirpate all thoſe who ſhould ſay, that the 
miſſionary of God was dead. But Abu Becr, 


father: in- law to the prophet, prudently made 


it appear by the Alcoran itſelf that he was to 
die; and the putridity which began to affect 


the corpſe was a demonſtrative proof to the 


people, who ceaſed to be ſhocked, ſince it was 

foretold. His power and dignities, had there 

been a right of ſucceſſion, ought. to have de- 

volved to Ali, his ſon · in- law; but the public 

choice, after balancing ſome time between 
4 
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Omar and Abu Beer, at length prevailed for 
the latter, and AR „ ecknowkilged 


The foaba; with ſo many . had but 


one ſon, who died very young. 


Abu Becr, . - 


We E-liph, 


In the time of Mahomet there had ariſen 7 
men rivals of his power, whom the prophet 
had defeated; but one ſurvived him; a very 


| . named Moſeilama, the chief of 


a powerful tribe. It is ſaid, that he aſſiſted 
Mahomet in his impoſture; but determined not 
to be his inferior, and aſpiring to a diviſion of 


the empire; be wrote to him as follows: Mo- 


« ſellama the apoſtle of God, to Mahemet the 


* apoſtle ef God. Let half the earth be thine, 


* and the other half mine.” Mahomet anſwer- 

ed him: Mahomet the apoſtle of God, to 
« Moſeilama the impoſtor. The earth belongs 
to God. He has given it as an inheritance 


to'thole of his ſervants wha pleaſe him, and 
s thofe who fear him ſhall have good ſucceſs.” 


This good fuccefs, Moſeilama endeavoured to 


obtain. He gained more territory than he loſt 


during the few months he furvived Mahomet * 
but Abu Beer ſent a ſuperior force againſt him, 


d nd overcame him. The caliph alſo ſtifled ſome 
revolts which had been fermented by the differ- 


ent ſchiſme, the collecting taxes, and ſome 
Ailputes on religious tenets, ſufficiently violent 
e threaten, for a ſhort time, à total diſſolution 


beef the empire. There even appeared prov 
| "'$ 9 . 
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|  Pheteſſes, whoſe arts of ſedufion might have 


proved fatal to iſlamiſm, had they not * 
ſuppreſſed immediatelr. 1 
| Theſe conflicts gave riſe to à new ages et 
fervour among the muſſulmen who remained 
faithful. They made it a point of hondur to 
propagate their religion, and to extend it, if 
in their power, throughout the whole earth. 
Abu Beer was a proper perſon to direct this 
enterprize: he ſhewed a profound reſpect to the 
memory of the prophet, appeared convinced of 
the truth of his miſſion, and was extremely 
exact in the obſervance of the mon minute 
ceremoniee. 
This caliph does not ſeem to have been him- 
ſelf a warrior; but he had great generals, among 
whom was Kaled, who joined to valour much 
militaty ſkill, and above all was fo furiouſly | 
zealous, that he perſecuted whatever was not 
muſfulman;/+ He had a ſon, named Said, en- 
dowed with the ſame qualities. At the head 
of his other captains, of whom the enumeration 
would be long, we muſt place Yezid, Obeidah; 
Derar, Raſii, and Serjabil, all intrepid ſoldiers, 
and alternately abſolute commanders and docile 
fubalterns. Abi Becr knew the art of inſpir- 
© Ing his army with that enthuſiaſm which in- 
ſures ſucceſs. His troops conſidered themſelves 
us ſo many miſſionaries, appointed to plant the 
taith in Ws furrounding * to ereẽt the 


60 
| ereſcent on the ruins of the croſs, at the riſk of f 
their lives, certain of the: crown of martyrdom, 


troops. 


. propagation of the true religion you obey 


He wrote to Mecca only theſe words: This 
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and the joys of paradiſe, if they died in the 
cauſe of their religion: | 
Their camps were like great OVER whers 
prayers were performed, at the appointed hours, 
with as much devotion as the buſineſs of war 
would allow. No licentiouſneſs, no tumults, 
exiſted. in the armies, although there were 2 
great number of women; they marched: and 
fought by the fide of theit fathers, their bro- 
thers, their huſbands, as patient as themſelves 
in fatigue, and as intrepid in danger. One 
ſpirit, that of making proſelytes, animated all the 
Abu Beer took care to preſerve it by 
the pathetic exhortations he ſent the chiefs, and 
which were read at the head of each battalion. 
letter, a ſingle billet, would create him armies, 


letter is to inform you, that I intend to take 
. $yria' out of the hands of the infidels; and I 
wiſh you to know, that in fighting for the 


d the will of God.“ The people of Mecca ran 


dia crouds, encamped round Medina, and re- 


mained there, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of 


| Providons, till the muſſulman army was com- 
8 n ar to march 


At the moment of departure, Abu Becr, in 


Gght of the whole army, addreſſed a prayer te 
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the Almighty, to fill him with courage, and 
grant him a bappy iſſue. Then turning to the 
general, he ſaid; © Lezid, be careful to treat 
your troops with affection and kindneſs. Con- 


“ ſult your rar all important occaſions, 


% Encourage your ſoldiers to combat valiantly 


« and firmly uld you gain the victory, do 


(C not put to death either old men, women, or 


bn, children. . Do not deſtroy. the palm-trees, 
Neither burn the corn, nor cut down trees, 
cc nor do any harm to the cattle, except what 


* you kill to feed your people. When you 


« make any treaty or agreement, inviolably 
* keep your word. . Do not-murder the monks, 
e let them live in their monaſteries; and do 
„ not deſtroy the places where they have de- 
« yoted themſelves to the ſervice of God. But 
4 for thoſe tonſured members of the ſynagogue 
of Satan, cleave their heads aſunder, unleſs 
© they either became muſſulmen, or pay tri- 
% bute.” By theſe tonſured members, he moſt 
probably. meant the chriſtian prieſts, who by 


their exhortations and zeal greatly retarded 


the propagation of mahometiſm. 


The alternative of becoming muſſulmen, pay- 
ing tribute, or ſuffering death, was not con- 


fined to the chiefs of religion, it equally com- 
prized all thoſe whom the muſſulman arms 
could reach. From Arabia, which was en- 


tirely ſubdued, they penetrated into Syria, as 5 
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' far as the fertile plains of Damaſcus. Tive 


place was enabled to hold out a long ſiege, be- 
cauſe the emperor Heraclius ſent forces to its 


affiſtance. Two muſſulman generals attacked it 


on oppoſite fides, and while Obeidah entered 


through one gate by capitulation, Kaled ſtormed 


the other. They met in the town, the one treating 


the inhabitants with kindneſs and humanity, the 
other carrying devaſtation with fire and fword. 
Ready to ruſh on each other, they came to an 


agreement that they ſhould both have the liberty 


of purſuing the conduct they choſe : ſo that Da- 


maſcus exhibited the fingular ſpectacle of a 


city, one part of which, fuffering all the horrors 


of war, reſounded with the ſhrieks of deſpair, 


while che other loaded with 8 17 its com- 


paffonate conqueror. . 


Abu Becr's reign was not quite 'of three 
years' duration, He is celebrated not only for 


bis conqueſts, which are extraordinary for ſo 


| ſhort a ſpace, but more for the great ſervice he 


rendered the muſſulman religion, by compiling 


the Alcoran. It confiſts of thoſe leaves which 
Mahomet aſked from heaven as he wanted 


them, and others which he compoſed in private, 


td ſerve on ſome emergency. As the prophet 


could not read, it is ſaid, that his ſecretary ſome · 
times inſerted notes of his own, which dif- 


ligured the text, and even made it ridiculous. 


It was: neceſſary to free it from. theſe interpola- 
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tions, which was not eaſy; to collect whatever 
was miſlaid, or if loſt, to ſupply it by the aid of 
memory, and the tradition of the elders. Abu 
| Beer took all this trouble with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous attention. His labour has produced one 
hundred and fourteen chapters, divided nearly 
according: to. their different ſubjects. Such is 
the Koran, the ſacred volume of the maho- 
metans, whoſe ſtyle ſoy they, i 1S inimitable, « a 
permanent miracle, greater, than the _reſyr- 
« redtion of the dead.“ They have another 
book, containing the words and deeds of the 
2 prophet, named the Sonna, leſs divine, but 
highly reſpected... 1 
The mahometan ae me almost! every | 
other, has neither oblations nor ſacrifices. All 
its Ties, 5 — in re prayers, and — 2 


d 


ſet apart. he faſting, wg, the Pilgrimage. 8 0 
Mecca, | -once during. life, Mahomet in found 
ing his political laws on .the, f ſacred code has 
rendered. 1 them religious, and by chat means 
has inſured, them more force and permanence 
than if be bad made them mereſy civil. 
he. preſcribe. duties on contracts between in- 
dividuals, whether marriage, "divorce, inherit- 
ance, puniſhment, treaties with foreign na- 
tions, or any other object of natural right, or 
ar e. it is a done in the name of S 
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ber pt Sin akllons, are all ſts on 

as the, command of God, as well as the } 

| hibitive laws, which require his followers to 

abſtain from ſome Kinds of meat, from ine briating 
* Tiquors, from all games of chance, and from the 

ſtudy of divination. | 
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Predeſtination, or Fataittin: was enim greateſt 


afliſtance to Makomet: if he were told that 


one of his diſciples was juſt dead in battle, he 


would reply: His days were numbered; the 


angel of death Wöuld have ſtrück him at 
4 the ſame hour in his own houſe.“ This 
opinion made them, finde they muſt die, Prefer 


meeting death in the feld of Flory, where witk 


A 280 bow they cbuld 100K on che raiſed 
poniard juſt ready to ſtfixe à mortal blow, 


Fim perſuaded they were going to recelhl 
te Grown of martytdon, and the rewards 
; attached" to it. The reward of every beftevdr, 


was feventy "off Bedütiful women; a dent Uf 


. arable coltlitefs; * ptoligicus” number 


TN, an aſtonifhirig Variety of Mandb, 
rved in gotdbn diſhes: ; ſeVeral Ends of delice 


liquors, preſented i in Soblets of the fame metal; 


the choiceſt wines, free from all Intoxicating 


ä 5 an afſortment of magtüflent drefies, 


itable to the fümptuoufneſs of che table 1 A fitl. 


 merous Fretiniie In fine, all that Curt Matter thb 


ſenſuality of the greateſt voluptuary; and, to be 
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able to etjoy them, endleſs renovated youth and 


ſtrength. Such is the mahometan paradiſe. It 


is ſaid, that the well · inforined muſſulmen give 


very little faith to theſe chimerical promĩſes; but 
the 1 ae people, how! ye We 
deceived! - i e botticedut viel 


Omar, who 0 been the tier ” Abu Omar, 


Becr, ſucceeded him. The deceaſed Caliph "2k 


left but three drachmas in money. When ati 
account of this treaſure was given to Omar, he 
exclaimed, God forgive Abu Beer; he has 
&© ſet an example to his ſucceffors. very hard 
L for them to follow.“ This diſintereſted por 
uff uſed to ſay, * Good actions are à deſenee 
©, againſt: adverſity,” ——< Death is the moſt 
«/ tfifting thing in the world: when it has hap- 
4 pened and the moſt terrible of all things be- 
fore it does happen. Omar took the title of 


Emperor, or Commander of the 1 re 


has been continued by his ſucceſſors. = 


One would be inclined to think; chat a nee 
e had conquered the fineſt part of Syria; Who 


faw- videry always enliſted under his bativers, 


become by the forces of arms ſovereign of Meſo- 
potamia, all Jadea, Egypt, and the moſt flouriſi- 
ing towns ef that country,” Antioch; Emeſa, 
and Alexaridtia; who entered triumphaiitly into 
Jerufalem; whoſe army, after many fanguinary 
battles,iþenetrated int6-Perita, and everſhook-the 


tbrone A is natural to  chink that ſucha prince | 
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caliph. A great number acknowledged their 
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muſt have been a great warrior. But Omar did 
not even head his troops. He ſent orders from 


Medina, his place of abode, in the ſententious 


ſtyle of the Alcoran; and not only his generals 
regulated themſelves by them] but even the 


ſoldiery ſubmitted to them with the moſt pious 


q reſignation. The army commanded by Obeidah 
gave a ſignal proof of this. The general had 


written to the caliph, that ſinde their being in 


Syria his troops had uſed themſelves to drink 
wine. Omer ordered the guilty 10 be puniſhed 


with eighty ſtrokes on the ſoles of their feet. 
Ihe general informed them of this ſentence; 
and exhorted thoſe who were conſcious of guilt 
to voluntarily confeſs their fault, and prove the 


ſincerity of their repentance by patientiy ſub- 


mitting to the chaſtiſement impoſed by the 


fault, and ſuffered the puniſhment, without any 
other accuſer than their conſcience. This Obe · 
dah was Omar's favourite general: he preferred 


bim to Kaled. whom, he degtaded . Obeidah/ 
ſaid he, ? is good and moderate, and always has 
_ behaved: with kindneſa towards: the anuſſals | 


men; baren Kaled Nala ſerprious an: 
en traQtable diſpoſition, greedylof plunder; and 
« 3 of many exceſſes. God himſelf will 
de the ;WEUgDS of ſo vittuous; a man as 
« „ Obeidah, and, will fiſh, and bleſs his mild 
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not prevent him from ſerving. He diſtinguiſhed 
in Omar, two diſtin perſons. © I have,” faid 


he, © a natural averſion from him; but I ſub- 


« mit to the will of God, expreſſed by the 
« caliph, the lawful ſucceſſor of Mahomet.” 
With ſuch ſentiments, which the caliph well 
knew, what might he not expect from his 
ſoldiers and their chiefs? He took great care to 
wean their affections from every object which 
could attach them to this world. He wrote to 
Obeidah, as follows: I command thee to put 


te thy truſt in God, and not to be among the 


“ number of thoſe, of whom he ſayeth, If your 
« fathers, or your children, or your brethren, or 
„ your wives, or your relations, or the riches 
« you have acquired, or the merchandize you 
« fear you ſhall not ſell, or the houſes in which 
« you take delight, are dearer to you than-God 
and his apoſtle, and the progreſs of his religion, 
* tremble leſt he fulfil yall you that he 
« hath reſolved.” 

If we wiſh to know what right the Arabs 
pretended to have to Syria, the fineſt part of 
- their conqueſts, it will be found in a converſa- 
tion between Amru, one of Omar's generals, 
and Conſtantine, the ſon of Heraclius. The 
* Greeks and the Arabs being near relations,” 
faid this prince, © are to blame to go to war.” If 
even they were brethren,” replied the Arab, 
* if their religion be different, that is a ſufficient 
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\* reaſon to go to war; but T am ignorant of 
the relationſhip, between the Koreiſn and 
the Greeks. Conſtantine replied :-< Adam; 
5, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, and Eſau, were the 
« fathers of the Greeks and Arabs: they are 
« then relations, and. ſhould not. quarrel about 
* the land which their fore-fathers. divided 

Ke. among them.“ 2, © That is true, ſaid Amru, 

* but that diviſion no longer exiſts. The coun- | 

* try you poſſeſs does not belong to you: it Was 

e inhabited by. the-Amalekites before you, and 

they were the deſcendants of Shem, and ſo 
are we. We claim the inheritance of our | 

& brethren; we - only. intend to put things on 

* their former footing, and take poſſeſſion of 
your fertile fields, your rich paſturage, your 
# fine rivers, your magnificent houſes; and we 

er will give you in exchange our rocks, our 

* deſerts, our dry and barren lands, which were 
the ſhare of Ham and Japhet, from whom 
* you are deſcended.” “ Conſtantine. inſiſted on 

their long poſſeſſion, which annulled every other 

title. © You are yery right,” anſwered Amru ; 
& * but we find Syria ſo charming a country, in 

*compariſon of ours, that we ſhall never conſent 
« to quit it; but abſolutely reſolve to make our- 
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« ways of remaining peaceable poſſeſſors of your 1 
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fil 7 | immenſe wealth"; either by embracing. ifJam- 
« In,” or paying * tribute we require of a 
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4 infidels.” With ſuch arguments, ſupported - 
by a” powerful army, what might not: be 
achieved? 

The motive the mahometans 2 for tak - 
ing poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem was much of the ſame 
ſort. It was, ſaid they, the holy city, whence 
the prophet ſet off on his journey to the ſeven 


heavens; and it was very improper that it ſhould 


remain in the hands of the infidels. The in- 
habitants obtained leave to reſign it only to 
Omar himſelf. He condeſcended to undertake 
the journey, and they had great reaſon to ap- 
plaud his kindneſs and juſtice. According to the 
maxims of the muſſelmen, every place where 
the caliph had prayed belonged to him; he there- 
fore had the delicacy not to pray in the church ; 
and he gave the chriſtians, without ſolicitation, 
a written protection againſt the invaſion of his 
ſucceſſors. The gilden he granted them 
contains many privileges for the chriſtians in 


the city, and is the foundation of thoſe they en- 


joy under the Turkiſh government. Omar de- 


ſerves the more praiſe for this action, becauſe 


he was an enthuſiaſt; who ſaw ſcience and wiſ- 
dom only in the mahometan religion, and had 
no idea how any perſon could profeſs another. 
His ſentiments on this ſubject are but too well 


known, from the deſtruQion of the famous Alex- 


andrian library, which had been half deſtroyed by 
accident under Czfar. When Amru his general 
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8 Rags was to be done with What re- 


mained; Omar replied: If the books of which' 


< you ſpeak agree with what is written in the: 
6 book of God, that is ſufficient, and all others 


4 are uſeleſs; if they contain dottrines contrary 


to this divine book, they ſhould be regarded 
« as pernicious, and - ſhould be , deſtroyed.” 
Amru therefore employed the books in heat- 


ing the baths of Alexandria, which were four 


thouſand 5 in number, and which they conſtantly 
ſupplied with fuel during fix months. 

Ihis dreadful eſſect of fanaticiſm has already 
wo mentioned, but it is repeated here as a 


uſeful. leſſon to ſhew that fanaticiſm, whether 
in religion, the cauſe of liberty, or any other 


object,” is. always deſtructive. 


The people of Medina were apprehenſive 
that Omar, attracted by the charms of Paleſtine, 


would abandon them, and fix his ſeat of empire 
at Jerufalem. The deſcriptions left us by the 


hiſtorians of thoſe times of the plains of Judea, 
its fertility, and numerous towns, . enriched by 
commerce, correſpond with thoſe of the ſacred 


Writings, and convince us that the Jewiſh 


.authors have been unjuſtly ſuſpected of exag- 


gerating the delights of this W «a land 


2 flowing with milk and honey.“ 


What are now, under the dominion of the 


Turks, the countries watered by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates ? Is it becauſe theſe rivers, inter- 


cepted in their courſe, by the ruins of bridges, 
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have- inundated the plains, and formed. miry 
ſwamps; becauſe the veſtiges of the magnificent 
towns which formerly adorned them are ſcargely. 
viſible; or becauſe in thoſe parts which have been 
diſcavered the only inhabitants are hordes of 
wandering Arabs, whoſe ſight is to be dreaded ? 
Are theſe ſufficient reaſons to conclude that this 


country was not the moſt fertile and the beſt 


peopled in the world? The ſame may be —_ 


with reſpect to Judea. 


On Omar's departure for Jeruſalem, he viſited 
the tomb of Mahomet, and appointed Ali his 


lieutenant during his abſence. He mounted a 
dun camel, loaded with two bags: one con- 
| tained his ſawick, a mixture of barley, rice, and 


wheat, boiled and cleaned ; the other was filled 


with fruit, Before him he carried a leather 


bottle full of water a neceſſary article in theſe 


ſandy countries and behind him a wooden diſh. 
He began the day with prayer; then turning to 


his travelling companions, addrefſed them in a 
ſhort exhortation intermixed with pious ejacu- 


lations, filled his diſh with ſawick, and regaled 


them with it: they all ate with him without any 
diſtinction. When he was not on a journey, 
his uſual food conſiſted of barley- bread, ſeaſoned 


with a little ſalt ; and frequently, by way of mor- 
tification, he even ate it without. His drink was 


water; and his clothes were interwoven with ca- 


mels hair in great diſorder, and even torn. There 
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never yas any thing ſo flovenly as his appear- 
ance. ' The motive of this negligence of the 
calipts; whether real or affected, is found in a 


converſation between Heraclius and Rafaa, an 
Arabian priſoner; and ſince Omar is the perſon 


ſpoken of, no wonder that his motives were more 


| worthy of an aſcetic than of an emperor. N 


' Heraclins queſtioned him in this manner: 


Why is Omar dreſſed in fo ſimple a garb, fo 


« different from the cuſtom of princes ; he who 
« has taken ſuch vaſt treaſures from the chriſ- 
« tians?” Rafaa replied: From the fear of 
« God, and a value for the life to come.” 

In what ſort of a palace does he dwell? 


In à palace built of earth. Who are his 


« domeſtics? The poor and needy. On what 


« carpet does he ſit? Upon Juſtice and equity. 


& What is his throne * Moderation, and the 
4 knowledge of truth. His treaſures? His truſt 


* in God. His guards? The braveſt of the 
4 unitarians.“ The muſſulmen took this title, 


in oppoſition to the chriſtians, whom they called 
aſſociators, from the doctrine of the trinity. 
Rafaa terminated this converſation with this 


trait of monkiſh modeſty: Know, that many 


95 perſons have ſaid to Omar: © You who poſſeſs 
the treaſures of the Cæſars, who have kings 


« and princes ſubjected to your power, why do 


* you not wear coftly apparel ?*” Omar replied: 
i You-ſeek the good things of this world; but 
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te I ſeek the favour. of him who is ſovereign. of 
« this world, and of the world to come.” 9 

The oriental hiſtorians deſcribe Omar as gene- 
rous, beneficent, and a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, 
which he diſpenſed with the greateſt impar- 
tiality. © His cane,” ſay they, © or his walking. 
« ſtaff, inſpired more awe in the guilty than 
the ſword of another man.” This ſevere 
equity coſt him his life. A ſlave, named Lulua, 
came to complain of his maſter ; Qmar thought 
the accuſation unfounded, Lulua withdrew, 
murmuring inſolently, and menaced him. © This 
« ſlave,” exclaimed the emperor, * dares to 
« threaten me; if I were capable of putting any 
* one to death only on ſuſpicion, I ſhould inſtant- 
« ly have him beheaded.” A ſhort time after- 
wards, as Omar was reciting the morning prayers 
in the moſque of Medina, the ſlave approached, 
and gave him three ſtabs in the belly. His at- 
tendants attempted to ſeize him, but he de- 
tended himſelf like a deſperado, wounded thire 
teen, and ſeven of them mortally. One of thoſe 
who ſurrounded him threw his cloke over his 
head, when finding himſelf taken, he plunged 
his dagger into his breaſt, and expired. 

During three days that Omar ſurvived his 
being wounded, his courtiers and miniſters ſoli- 
cited him to appoint a ſucceſſor, and propoſed 
| ſeveral perſons to him, but he rejected them all. 
One was not grave enough, another too ayaris 
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cious, a third ſavage and unforgiving, a fourth 
too proud and haughty. In his opinion, the 
ſucceſſor of the prophet ought to be affable and 
full of condeſcenſion. His ſon was mentioned 
to him. Ah!“ ſaid he, © it is ſufficient that 
one man in a family is obliged to give an 
ce account of a charge ſo arduous as the office 
© of caliph.” He named fix electors, who were 
to chuſe after his death. One of them offered 
to reſign his dignities, if the reſt would permit 
him to make the choice; they conſented, and 
after ſecretly conſulting the with of the people, 
he appointed Othman, whom Omar, though he 
knew him poſſeſſed of the requiſite qualities in 
other reſpects, had rejected, becauſe he was 
too much inclined to favour his friends and 
favourites. ft 12 70 | 
In the reign of Othman, the muſſulmen took 


Mm poſſeſſion - of the | fineſt provinces of Perſia, 


. ſtrengthened themſelves in Egypt, ſettled colo- 
nies in Cyprus, and, it is thought, even got 
footing in Spain. Theſe conqueſts were all 
obtained by his generals, notwithſtanding the 
__ viſſenſions which prevailed at the court of Oth- 

man. Omar was not miſtaken when he feared 
that, ſhould he aſcend the throne, his predilec- 
tion for his friends and relatives in his diſtribu- 
tion of offices would be fatal to him. He gave 

the government af Egypt to his foſter-brother, 
by who could not be young, ſince Othman was 
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ſeventy years old when he was raiſed to the 
dignity of caliph. He was appointed to this 


government to the prejudice of Amru, who had 


conquered the kingdom, and was greatly be- 


loved for his mild and equitable adminiſtration. 


On the loud and reiterated complaint of the 
people, the emperor was obliged to reinſtate 
Amru, and even make a new election to ſeveral 
other poſts, where his former choice had brought 
him into diſeſteem. | 

The people, as is uſually the caſe, threw on 
him all the blame due to his miniſters and gene- 
rals, ſome of whom were incapable of, and others 


traitors to,. their truſt. Othman felt the conſe- 
quence of his imprudent cnduct. He publicly 


acknowledged it, promiſed to reform, and re- 
gained the affections of his ſubjects: but there 
were ſiniſter deſigns formed againſt him, from 
which his repentance could not protect him. 

At Omar's death, two factions had arifen : 
ade by Ali, couſin and ſon-in-law to 
Mahomet, who aſpired to the office of caliph 
after the prophet's deceaſe; the other by Ayeſha, 
his widow, whom he had loved more than all 
his wives, who aimed at ſetting Jelha, her rela- 
tion, on the throne. | 

It was, it ſeems, to obviate the lags of this 
| conteſt; that they were both rejected, and Oth- 

man choſen. As he was in years, the rival fac- 
tions.agreed to this arrangement, flattering them- 
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ſelves that the time was not diftant when they 
might renew their pretenſions: but all the un- 
eaſmeſs they cauſed the old man was in vain, 
grief could not kill him ; and though his ſub- 
jects whiſpered their diſcontent, they ſtill re- 
| fpeCted him. Other means then were neceſſary to 
deprive him of this kind of truſt which he kept 
too long. Merwan, his ſecretary, who was con- 
cerned in Ayeſha's cabal, became the inſtru- 
ment of the moſt diabolical plot that the hu- 
man mind can conceive. Othman, had juſt 
pardoned ſome of the Egyptian rebels, and ſent 
them back well pleaſed to their own country. 
Merwap, in his maſter's name, wrote to the 
governor as follows © As ſoon as ſuch and 
«ſuch perſons, whom he named, arrive in 
Egypt, do not fail to cut off their hands and 
« feet, and impale them.” The villain con- 
trired that the letter ſhould fall into the hands 
of the party threatened. The Egyptians, furious 
with rage, returned to Medina, where Ali, who 
was on the ſpot, made ſome feeble efforts in the 
caliph's defence. Othman was inhumanly maſ- 


fſacred at the age of eighty- two, after a reign of 


twelve years, glorious in appearance; but the 
joy of his foreign victories, was continually im- 
bittered by his domeſtic vexations. He was 
brave, magnificent, generous, and liberal. Leſs 
confidence in traitors, and a better choice of 
| friends, would have contributed more, than his 
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great qualities, to his own happineſs, and that 
of his ſubjects. 


Ayeſha was not at Medina when Othman was Ali, 4 


aſſaſſinated, and her abſence obliged her party to 
aſſiſt in electing Ali. He ſhewed great unwilling- 
neſs, either real or affected, to accept the ſove- 
reignty. © I would rather,” ſaid he, © ſerve a 
* maſter, in the quality of vizier or prime miniſ- 
ter, than myſelf. take charge of the empire.” 
This reſiſtance was carried ſo far that the people 
menaced him with death, if he refuſed to be 
enthroned. The ceremony was performed pub- 
licly in the grand moſque; Velha, Ayeſha's 
favourite, and Zobeir, another pretender, were 
the firſt to do him homage, but were not long 
in proving their hatred. Ayeſha, if ſhe were 
mot concerned in Othman's death, at leaſt 
had wiſhed. it, that ſhe might ſee Velha in his 
place. Diſappointed in her hopes, ſhe ſent for 
bim and Zobeir, the, other competitor, to join 
her; but not finding themſelves able to cope 
with Ali, who had the ſuffrage of the public, 

the cabal agreed to ſet up Moawiyah, the gover- 
nor of Syria, in oppoſition to him. Ali had 
the imprudence when he aſcended the throne 
to recal/this governor ; but the latter being too 
powerful to obey, he from that time became an 
implacable enemy, and a dangerous rival. The 
people muſt have a pretext : there was one 
wanting: that which they fixed on, was an in- 
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en that Ali had been acceſſary to the mur- 
der of Othman. The litfle exertion he had uſed 
in his defenſe. gave ſome colour to this accuſa- 
tion; but it was much more probable that the 
crime was concerted by thoſe who, during theca- 
| liph's reign, had endeavoured to deprive him of 
the affection of his ſubjects, than by Ali, who 
| had conciliated them. However, this charge, 
adroitly managed, prevailed. Ayeſha raiſed the 
ſtandard of rebellion at Mecca. The pious 
muſſulmen ran and enrolled themſelves beneath 
the banners of the mother of the true believers. 
She began her march attended by Velha and 
Zoheir, intending to join Moawiyah in Syria: 
Ali intercepted their route, and a dreadful battle 
enſued. The widow of Mahomet, mounted on a 
camel, rode through the ranks, haranguing her 
troops. She was in the thickeſt of the affray : 
Her litter reſembled a Porcupine, it was ſo 
cc briſtled round with ſpears and arrows.“ Her 
camel was hamſtrung, and ſhe remaining on the 
field, was taken 3 and preſented to Ali. 
He received her with great marks of diſtinction 
and reſpect, and. contented , himſelf with con- 
fining her to her houſe at Mecca, with orders 
that ſhe e no. more meddle with affairs 
of ſtate. 

Velha was . wounded by the ſecre- 
tary Morwan, who confeſſed to Ali, that it was 
v5 this favourite of Ayeſha's ho had planned 
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Othman' 8 death. Zobeir, her other chief, was 
overtaken in his flight and beheaded. 

Ali then turned his arms againſt W beh. 
and gained many advantages. The rebel muſt 
have been defeated, had not Amru, one of 
his captains, ſuggeſted a ſtratagem to in- 
duce Ali's troops to deſert him. Moawiyah, 
according to his advice, ordered ſeveral alco- 
rans to be faſtened to the points of ſome 
lances, and carried at the head of the army ; 
while the bearers cried in a loud voice: This 
is the book which ought- to adjuſt all diſ- 
ce putes: here is placed between you and us 
* the book of God, which abſolutely. forbids 
« the ſhedding of muſſulman blood.” At this 
fight, Ali's troops refuſed to engage, and inſiſted 
on their chiefs conſenting to an arbitration, 
which ſhould decide between him and Moa- 
wiyah. His ſoldiers would not even permit him 
to chuſe his umpire, but obliged him to take 
Abu Muſa, a perſon of weak intellects, who had 
already betrayed him twice; while Moawiyah 
was allowed to have Amru, a man of abilities 
and firmneſs of character; and who had in- 
vented the expedient of the alcorans. 

Amru, perfectly acquainted with the genius 
of his colleague, managed him ſo well, that he 
in a ſhort time became his maſter. He per- 
ſuaded him, that to eſtabliſh peace in the muſ- 
ſulman empire, it was neceſſary to depoſe both 
Ali and Moawiyah, and elect a new caliph, 
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who ſhould be agreeable to all parties. This im- 
portant point ſeitled, a tribunal was raiſed be- 
tween the two armies, on which-both the arbi- 
trators were to publiſh their deciſion. Amru 
adjudged to Abu Muſa the honour of ſpeaking 
firſt. He mounted, and pronounced theſe words: 
« I depoſe Ali, and Moawiyah likewiſe, and 
« ] take the throne from them, as I do this 
ring from my finger.” Amru then aroſe, and 
ſaid: © You have juſt heard ' Abu Muſa depoſe 
% Ali l, alſo, depoſe him, and I inveſt Moa+» 
* wiyah with the ſovereign power, as I put this 
ring upon my finger.” He added ſome argu- 
ment in favour of his candidate; and reverted to 
the perfidious inſinuations relative to the ſhare 
Ali was ſuſpected to have had in the murder of 
Othman. Abu. Muſa complained loudly of his 
colleague's treachery, and Ali proteſted againſt 
it; but though no one was deceived by this ar- 
. «tifice, yet the number of Ali's partiſans were di- 
miniſhed, and thoſe of Moawiyah augmented by 
it. The governors of the provinces divided with 
the two rivals according to their intereſt, and 
the war became more fanguinary. than befare. 
Two devout but wild enthuſiaſts, moved by 
the miſeries the war occaſioned, and believing 
that every act was ſanctioned which would pre- 
vent a further effuſion of muſſulman blood, 
agreed to attempt it, by a more certain method 
than arbitration. © If Ali, and. Moawiyah,” ſaid 
they, © thoſe falſe imans, were both dead, the 
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« moſlem affairs would proſper: let us endeavour 
te to rid ourſelves of them.” They ſeparated, 
firmly determined to ſacrifice themſelves in the 
cauſe of religion. Moawiyah was ſtabbed by 
one of them, but the wound was not mortal. 
Ali received a blow from the other, which 
would have had no fatal conſequence, had not 
the aſſaſſin provided himſelf with a poiſoned 
dagger. Ali at his death was upwards of ſixty 
years of age, and had reigned five years. 

The reign of Ali forms a remarkable epocha 


in the moſlem hiſtory, on account of the ſchiſm 
which then aroſe, and which ſtill exiſts. The 


partiſans of Ali, conſider Abu Becr, Omar, and 
Othman, the three firſt caliphs, as intruders and 
uſurpers. The appellation of Shiites, meaning 


ſectaries, which their adverſaries gave them as 


a mark of contempt, they regard as a title of 
honour. But the opponents of Ali conſider him 
as a falſe iman. They call themſelves Sonnites or 
traditionaries, becauſe they follow the traditions, 
whereas the ſhiites acknowledge the alcoran 


only, which, however, the ſonnites accuſe them 


of having corrupted. They alſo ſtyle themſelves 
Ommiades, from Omar and Othman, whom they 


hold in veneration. Theſe two parties hate and 
Anathematize each other as the moſt abominable 


of all heretics, more ignorant of the truth than 
even the Chriſtians and the Jews. At preſent 
all Perſia, part of the princes of Tartary, and 
. Jame of the kings of Judea, are ſhiites or ſec- 
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taries of AHF. The Turks, and other maho- 
metans, are ſonnites and ottomans, or diſciples 
of Othman. Thefe two principal branches of 
iſlamiſm are divided into a multitude of different 
ſeQs, which it would be difficult to enumerate. 
Ali was courageous, pious, humane, compaſ- 
| fionate. | His enemies even allow him thoſe 
qualities. He wanted only the vigour and firm- 
neſs neceſſary to govern. Had he been leſs in- 
clined to conciliatory meaſures, he moſt pro- 
bably would have been more ſucceſsful. i 
Haſan, Haſan, the eldeſt of his children, who were 


| Hos. * very numerous, ſucceeded him. He was better a 
adapted by his diſpoſition to the retired walks a 
of life, than to hold the reins of government. Tt 
After a dreadful ſlaughter, the mangled remains W 
of which he could not behold without horror, m 
ſcattered over the field of battle, he reſigned the Pe 
ſovereign power to Moawiyah, reſerving to him- ei 
ſelf it is thought the quality of iman. Moa- A 

wiyah eager to unite the two titles which pro- bie 

perly conſtitute the caliphate, cauſed him to be =n 
pPooiſoned.— Haſan was very generous : half the = 

| revenue he enjoyed, he diſtributed in alms. to 
. This prince poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, the rep 
mild and ſocial virtues which inſure the hap- Par 

pineſs of private life. His gentle and amiable Co! 
manners endeared him greatly, from his earlieſt the 


Infancy, to the prophet, his grandfather. Kind fors 
towards every perſon, he ſeems to have had the | <P 
common defect of ſuch characters, that of no * 
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folid attachment, for he often' repudiated his 


wives, who, apparently grateful for the affection 
he had ſhewn them, Kill preſerved ſome e 


for him even after their divorſe. 


During the reign of Mahomet's fifth cudreſſor, Moawiyah 
many of his courtiers, generals, and miniſters, till 662 


lived. The remainder of the prophet's cotem- 
poraries diſappeared under Moawiyah. He was 


the ſon of a great general of the Koreiſh tribe, to 


which the caliphate appeared excluſively to be- 


long. He had therefore a ſort of right to this 


dignity; but that would not have been of much 
avail, had he not been able to enforce it by his 
ability in the council, and his valour in the field. 
It is alſo evident from the fate of Haſan that he 
was by no means delicate with reſpect to the 


mode of removing any obſtacles that might op- 


poſe his deſigns; and ſteel ſometimes, in ſimilar 
circumſtances, ſerved him as eſſectually as poiſon. 
All bis enterprizes were powerfully ſeconded by 
his natural brother Ziyad, the m oſt abſolute of all 
men in command, and the moſt exact in enfore- 


ing obedience. Moawiyah uſually ſent him in- 


to the countries the moſt difficult to govern> his 


reputation for ſeverity preceded him, and pre- 


pared the way for the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion. 


Commiſſioned to clear the country of Baſra from 


the robbers who infeſted it, which his predeceſ- 
ſors had in vain attempted, he began with the 


capital; forbade, en pain of death, any _ 
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being ſeen in the ſtreets, or public places, after 
the hour of evening prayers. The firſt night tyo 
hundred were killed by the patrol ; the ſecond, 
& perſons; and the third, not even one. After this 
exploit he commanded each individual to have 
the door of his houſe open, promiſing himſelf to 
become reſponſible for whatever damage might 
be ſuſtained, but none enſued, except what was 
' cauſed by the cattle entering ſome of the ſhops, 
which he then permitted to be cloſed with a 
' hurdle. A poor ſhepherd paſſing with his flock 
through the city after the fatal hour, was ſeized 
and taken to Ziyad. He pleaded his ignorance 
of the order. © I willingly believe thee,“ ſaid 
the governor, © but the ſafety of this place de- 
« pends on thy death; thou muſt be ſacrificed 
for the public good;” and he commanded him 
him to be beheaded. His lieutenant, Samrah, 
was as mercileſs as himſelf. —Being in the rear 
of his cavalry one day, as they paraded out of 
the town, he perceived a man, pierced by a 
lance, lying on the ground, and bathed in his 
blood. On enquiring the reaſon of this murder, 
and being anſwered that it was a peaſant who 
had not turned out of the way in time, he paſſed 
.on, ſaying very coolly : < When we march, every 
© one mult take care of himſelf. Pai 
Moawiyah had fixed his reſidenee at Damaſ- 
cus. He ordered the prophet's pulpit to be re- 
moved thither. It was a foot-ſtool, from whence 
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Mahomet delivered his ſermons, fitting on the 
ſecond ſtep from the top, the firſt being left for 


God. The ſucceeding caliphs occupied the reſt, 


in the order of deſcent, as a mark of humility. 
Moawiyah probably thought that his ſermons 


would have more effect were they alſo delivered 3 


from this ſpecies of tribunal ; but the people of 
Medina refuſed to part with this precious de- 


poſit. The caliph had better ſucceſs in an affair 
in which he expected to find much greater dif- 


ficulty. He had a ſon, named Yezid, whom he 
beheldwith the partial eye of a father. He fancied 
he poſſeſſed a majeſtic air, and qualities ſuited 


to the government of a vaſt empire. Thoſe who - 
faw him as he really was, found bim preſump- 
tuous, arrogant, and totally indifferent to all re- 


ligious concerns a capital crime in thoſe times 
of fervour. He was accuſed even of drinking 
wine, loving muſic, and clothing himſelf in filk, 
However, Moawiyah determined to have' him 
acknowledged his ſucceſſor, and even during 
his life-time his colleague. Notwithſtanding 
the various obſtacles that oppoſed him, he more 


eaſily obtained an object fo repugnant to the 
wiſhes ofthis people, and of ſuch importance to - 
their happineſs, than the Ae of the Pro- 


Phet s pulpit. 


This caliph was very ſucceſsful in alt his un- 


dertakings. The Arab arms continued to be 
formidable —_— his reign. His banners waved 
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even band the walls of Conſtantinople. He 
held the reins of empire forty years in quality 
of governor of Syria and caliph, and nineteen 
alone from Haſan's abdication. He was tall in 
ſtature, extremely corpulent, had a good conſti- 
tution, a broad cheſt, a firm look, and a ſtrong 
vode. Although he may with juſtice be Setnled 
of ſome acts of cruelty, yet, in general, he was 
gentle and humane, acute, brave, eaſy of acceſs, 
and complaiſant in his behaviour. l 
Moawiyah loved poetry. A robber appre- 
hended for a flagrant crime was on the point 
of loſing his hand, according to the rigour of the 
law. He implored for mercy in verſes ſo replete 
with genius, that the caliph pardoned him. It 
is Worthy of remark, that this. was the firſt ſen- 
tence pronounced among the muſſulmen that 
was not executed: — never before had any ca- 
pd preſumed to pardon thoſe whom the law had 


condemned. Another poet was alſo indebted 


0 tlüs talent for the return of -a happineſs 
which had been torn from bim. He had placed 
all his wiſhes in the poſſeſſion of a beautiful 
young Arab; and had obtained her for his wife, 
by facrificing the greater part of his fortune to 
her parents. The governor of Cufa carried her 
off by force. The young poet in deſpair com- 
plained of his loſs to Moawiyah, and painted his 
wretchedneſs in ſuch exquiſite verſe, that the ca- 
ph was affeQted, and wrote immediately to the 
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governor to return her to her huſband. The 
raviſher was ſo enamoured, that he replied to 
the caltph : Father of the true believers, per- 
mit me to paſs only one year with her, and at 
« the end of that period behead me.“ Moa- 
wiyah paid no attention to this ridiculous pro- 
poſal, but gave back the lovely Arab to her 
huſband, according to her own deſire ; and join- 
ing generoſity to juſtice, he liberally rewarded- 
the poet, by coſtly preſents, for the n he 
had ſpent to obtain her. 


At eighty years of age, Moawiyah e Vert. 
that he was not ſo active in command as for- 63 


merly. „Old age,” he would ſay to thoſe vg 
ſurrounded him, * cools every thing: I have 
governed you ſo long, that, in fine, we are 
« weary of each other.” His ſon was abſent. 


when he died, but he found means to inform 


him, that though he had ſucceeded in having 


him acknowledged his colleague, he feared his 
ſucceſſion to the throne would not be uncon- 


felted, would not be eie nor his reign wich- : 
out trouble. 

The old caliph, by his abilities and; prudence, 
had retained his competitors within bounds. As. 
foon as he was dead, two formidable rivals ap- 
peared, in Hoſein, the ſon of Ali, and brother 


of Haſan; and Abdallah, the ſon of Zobeir, who 


had fallen at the ſame time with Lelha, the fa- 
vourite of Mahomet's widow. The former had 


never approved of his brother's abdication; but 
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finding himſelf treated with reſpect by Moa- 


wiyah, he had continued to reſide at Medina, 
where he was both eſteemed and beloved, in 


the boſom of a family, who were moſt ten- 
derly attached to him: Zobeir's fan being alſo- 


unmoleſted remained tranquil ; indulging how- 
ever a ſecret hope of feizing that dignity which 
had eluded his father's graſp. Medina, being 
reduced to a governor, faw with regret the 


| ſplendour of the caliphate removed from Arabia 


into. Syria, and took pleafure in foſtering thoſe 


families likely to revive her ancient honours, 
which Damaſcus then enjoyed. Mecca, united 


in intereſt with Medina, adopted the fame ſen- 
timents, and the ſame wiſhes. All that diviſion of 
Arabia among whom iſlamiſm had us birth, 

apenly embraced the cauſe of thaſe who zealouſly 


pProfeſſed à religion to which Yezid betrayed 


more than indifference. As ſoon as Hoſein per- 


mitted his intentions to be known the whole pro- 


vince of Irak declared for him, and although the 
governor had been ſtrictly charged ta watch his 
motions, he effefted his eſcape from Medina, 
and retired ta Mecca to concert the meaſures 
moſt likely to enſure him ſucceſs. 

Abdallah followed him, intending to frame 
his condut according to the event. The more 


cautious and prudent of Hoſein's party ob- 
| ſerved, not without pain, that, flattered by the 
preference given him by the Arabs, this prince- 
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expreſſed his views too publicly. They adviſed 
him not to place any great dependence on po- 
pular favour. Abdallah, on the contrary, pleaſed. 


to ſee the ſon of Ali riſk the firſt experiment, ex- 


horted him not to ſuffer the ardour of the faithful 


muſſulmen to cool. Hoſein adopted this coun- 
ſel, and advanced, but badly attended, towards 
the cities who invited him, and whom he ſup- 


poſed ready to embrace his cauſe. Such certainly 


was their intention, but ſome were ſo effectually 
bribed by the governors, all choſen by Moa- 


wiyah, that they dared not declare themſelyes; - 


and the reſt were ſeduced by the infinuations of 
perſons employed for that purpoſe by Yezid. 


Negotiations were begun between the. chiets, 


the two armies being in ſight of each other. 
During theſe conferences, the zeal of Hoſein's 
troops was conſiderably abated, and they almoſt 
all diſperſed. He remained with only fifty 


horſe and a hundred foot, his relations and 


friend, the braveſt of the brave, all devoting 


themſelves to death, which they knew was in- 


evitable, but determined to fell their lives as 
dearly as poſſible. 


To the unfortunate Hoſein, encompaſſed by 


an army of five or fix thouſand men, was it a 
cauſe of encouragement, or deſpair, to ſee him- 


ſelf ſurrounded by his wives, his daughters, his 
ſiſters, their children and his own, whom he had- 


dragged in his train contrary to. the remon- 
24 
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| ab den of his beſt adviſers? This battle recals 


the recollection of thoſe heroes of antiquity, who 


| parleyed, fuſpended the attack, uttered the moſt 


inſulting threats and concluded by murder- 


ing each other. It was propoſed that Hoſein 
 . ſhould ſwear allegiance to Yezid : © Better to 


te die,” replied he, © than yield my right to a 


© * tyrant.” He demands time for the evening 
prayer this delay is granted—the night is ſpent 


in fortify ing the camp and faſtening the tents 
together—and with the daun begin menaces 
and ſlaughter. 

On the inſtant of aſſault, the air is rent with 
the ſhrieks of the women and children, mingled 
with bitter reproaches to the aſſailants, once 
their friends and affociates—Zeinach, Hoſein's 
ſiſter, quits her tent, and haſtening to one of 
them, exclaims; Can you have the heart to 
te maſſacre your old friend!“ He is moved; 
tears run down his cheeks ; he averts his face; 
but arrows ſhower from every quarter on this 


feeble detachment. The horſes, grown- furious 


with pain, roll themſelves on the earth; their 
riders diſengage themſelves in haſte, ruſh im- 
petuouſly on the foe, and force them to fall back. 
A little child, the nephew of Hoſein, runs to 
embrace his uncle: while ſtretching out his 
arms towards him, his hand is cut off; he falls 
and inſtantly expires. Young Abdallah is flain 
by an arrow, while fitting on his father's Knee; 
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and the unhappy Hoſein himſelf falls, cover- 


ed with thirty-three contuſions, and thirty- four 


wounds. The conquerors ſevered his head from 
the trunk, and hold it up in triumph. At this 
ſpeCtacle, thoſe who yet have ſufficient ſtrength. 
flee, and his family are taken priſoners. The 


_ enemy's general ſhewed them na great reſpett ; 


but, on this occaſion, Yezid conducted himſelf 
like a truly magnanimous prince. Far from 
exulting in his rival's death, when his head was 
preſented to him, he exclaimed: * Oh! Hoſein, 
* could I have ſaved thee, thou ſhouldeſt not 
* have fallen!” On obſerving his wives and 
children meanly clad, and in a ſituation unbe- 
coming their rank, he blamed his general, arder- 
ed young Ali and Amru, who had been ſpared, 
garments ſuitable to their quality. He treated 


the widaws with all poſſible deference, and even 


gave them as aſſociate mourners for Hoſein's 


death the widows of Maowiyah his own father. 
WM hen they were recovered from their fatigue, 


he took leave of them with the greateſt kind- 
neſs, and appointed a ſtrong eſcort to conduct 
them from Damaſcus to Mecca, commanded by 
a man of mild and gentle manners, wha, accords. 


5 ing to the caliph's deſire, endeavoured to alle- 


viate their ſorrow by the moſt ſtudied marks of. 


delicate attention. Hoſein was about fifty years 


old when he was ſlain. 1 4 | 
His death diſembarraſſed Yezid only of one 
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rival: there remained another equally dangerous 
in Abdallah the ſon of Zobier. We have already 
obſerved, that he had perſuaded Hoſein to ven- 
ture a firſt trial; and he now expected to turn 
that prince's dreadful cataſtrophe to his own ad- 
vantage. He began publicly to lament his fate 
in Medina, where he reſided. This compaſſion 
procured him a great number of partiſans, which 
he augmented by donations judiciouſly diſtribyt- 
ed among the pious, whoſe ſuffrages might aſſiſt 
his deſigns. He had the leſs trouble in. gaining 
them, becauſe the accounts which arrived from 
| Damaſcus gave Yezid a very indifferent cha- 
rafter in regard to religion, and repreſented 
him, with juſtice, as a perſon by no means exac̃t 
in the obſervance of its duties. The people 
being impreſſed with thoſe unfavourable. ſenti- 
ments, a man, either bribed for the occaſion, or 
an enthuſiaſt in reality, roſe up in the moſque of 
__Medina, and threw his turban on the ground, ex- 
claiming, I caſt off Yezid, as I do this turban :' 
another taking off his ſhoe, cried, © I reject Ve- 
«* 21d, as I do this ſhoe.” In an inſtant the 
whde pavement of the moſque was covered with 
turbans and ſhoes. The inhabitants of Medina 
openly rebelled, confined the governor, and all 
thoſe who might afford him any affiſtance. 
: "Informed of this ſudden inſurrection, Yezid 18 
immediately ſent thither his troops; Medina 4 
was 5 ſtormed, and ſacked, The * K 
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then marched towards Mecca, where Abdallah, 
who was known to be the author of the re- 


bellion, had retreated. Juſt as this city was un 


the point of ſuffering the fate of Medina, tidings 
arrived of Yezid's death. He was not forty 
years of age, and his reign had not been quite 


of four years' duration. It would be unjuſt to 


judge of this prince from the accounts given 
af him by the Perſians, who execrate his me- 
* mory becauſe of Hoſein's maſſacre, and the 


ſacking of Medina. His character was that of a 


man of pleaſure, enemy to all forms, ſuppoſing 
him poſſeſſed of any religious principles. He 


was fond of wine, muſic, and dogs —inclinations 


forbidden the muſſulmen, even not rigorouſly 


pious. He was the firſt caliph ſerved by eunuchs. 


His empire in Perſia was conſiderably extended 


by his lieutenants, without much trouble on | his 
part to direct their operations. 


Son of a parent ſo little ſcrupulous, Moawiyah : Monwiyah 


the Second carried his doubts ſo tar as to 30 Caliphs 


heſitate whether he could inherit a dignity ** 


vhich he conlidered his father to have poſſeſſed 
unjuſtly. He abdicated the throne at the ex- 


piration of fifty days, without ſuffering himſelf 
to be perſuaded ta nominate his ſucceſſor. When 
his nobles remonſtrated, he replicd, © As I have. 


* not enjoyed any of the preragatives annexed 
* to the caliphate, it is not juſt that I ſhould 


* Joad my conſcience with its moit dangerous 


- 
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% part. Permit me, then, to return you this 
« burthen, Decide among yourſelves who is 


* the moſt capable of ſupplying my place.” 


Abdallah, 


grh Caliph, 
and Mer- 


wan, 10th, 


684. 


He died about a month after, either of the 
plague or by poiſon. | 

Abdallah being delivered by the death of 
Yezid from the danger of the Syrian army 
which beſieged Mecca, where he then was, 
might have derived the greateſt advantage from 
that event. The general offered to proclaim 


bim caliph if he would eſtablith his throne at 


Damaſcus, but he refuſed to quit Mecca. In- 
formed of his determination, the Syrian chiefs 


elected Merwan, one of their own party, but 


ſtill of the Koreiſh tribe. His firſt care was to 
Interdict the pilgrimage to Mecca, and in its 
ſtead to ſubſtitute the pilgrimage to Jerufalem, 
left his ſubjects ſhould be ſeduced by the par- 
tiſans of Abdallah, Although he was in a very 
advanced age, he married one of Y ezid's widows; 
and named Khaled, yet a minor, ſon of that 
- emperor, his ſucceſſor, to the excluſion of his 
'own children. 

The family of Ali remained tranquil during 
theſe commotions, but Hoſein's death was not 
forgotten. Thoſe among his partiſans who had 
abandoned him, reflecting on the fatal effects of 


their defertion, bitterly reproached themſelves ; 


and the remorſe they felt inſpired them with a 
delire of avenging his murder. At the head of 
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theſe penitents, the appellation they aſſumed, 
was Soliman, a companion of Mahomet's, con- 
ſequently a very old man, in great repute for 
his attachment to religion, but little endowed 
with military virtues. He acted as if zeal could 
ſupply the place of every deficiency. Under his 
command was formed a ſpecies of cruſade, com- 
poſed of pious muſſulmen who crowded: to his 
ſtandard: their cry was, © Vengeance far Ho- 
* ſein!” and, like true enthuſiaſts, they devoted 
themſelves to death as an-atonement-for their 
fin. My child,” ſaid a father to his weeping 
daughter, who conjured him not to leave her, 
„ thy father abandons his crime to return to 
« God.” The general himſelf being impreſſed 
with theſe ſentiments, inſpired his ſoldiers with. 
the ſame. | © It is for the world to come you 
and fight,” ſaid he, © and not for this: therefore, 
* whatever may be the ſucceſs of the preſent 

* expedition, you may depend hereafter on un- 
« alterable and eternal happineſs.” 

Soliman conducted them to Hoſein's d 
They wept, uttered moſt woeful lamentations, 
and wiſhed they had died with him. So great 
was their grief, and ſo fincere their repent- 
ance for having deſerted Hoſein, that when 
Soliman commanded them to. march, they firſt 
threw themſelves on the grave ànd intreated his 
forgiveneſs. All, however, were not ſo zealous; 
for ſome of them obſerving the general's inability, 
and the erroneous mcaſures he. purſued, with» 
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drew : among the number was a man named 
Mokhtar, one of thoſe charaQters whoſe element 
is intrigue, and who though totally indifferent 
to the juſtice of a cauſe, embrace it from a na- 
tural reſtleſſneſs of mind. 
. Soliman ſeeing them retire, ſaid to his faithful 
followers: © The Almighty does not approve that 
* theſe deſerters ſhould unite themſelves to us: 
it is for our advantage that he ſeparates them: 
therefore praiſe God and the prophet.” With 
this excefs of confidence, he led theſe wretched 
victims of his credulity under the raiſed ſcime- 
tars of the Syrians, who maſſacred all thoſe 
whoſe prudence or agility did not aſſiſt their 
flight. This was one of the principal events of 
Merwan's reign, which was not of a year's con- 
tinuance. Notwithſtanding his having nomi- 
nated Khaled, the fon of Yezid, whoſe mother he 
had married, as his ſucceſſor, he cauſed his own 
fon Abdalmalec to be proclaimed, His wife, 
irritated at his conduct, poiſoned. him, or ac- 
cording to other accounts ſmothered him. He 
was nearly ſeventy years of age. Egypt was 
ſubdued by his generals. moth 
Abeatz> Mokhtar, of whom we have (; "PEEY aſſembled 
GL the ſcattered remains of the enthuſiaſt Soli- 
a mans army, and conducted theſe ſoldiers, grown 
wiſe from:misfortune, with order and diſcipline, 
which gained him conſiderable ſucceſs. He 
adroitly turned the remainder of their former 
stedulity to. his: advantage. In a circumſtance 
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where it was neceſſary that fanaticiſm ſhould ſup- 
ply the place of force, he cauſed a portable 
throne, to which he attributed extraordinary 
virtues, to be paraded through the camp, and 
carried on a mule in the rear of the army. This 
* throne,” ſaid he to his troops, © will be as 
« uſeful to you, as the ark of the covenant was 


eto the Iſraelites.” As they were at firſt ſuc- 


ceſsful, this pageant, to which they thought 
themſelves indebted for their victories, became 
a ſort of idol in their fight ; but its virtues ſoon 
evaporated, and a total reverſe of fortune enſued ; 


Mokhtar was flain in battle, and his troops 


diſperſed. From the licentiouſneſs of theſe 
interior commotions were formed wandering 
hordes, deſtitute of every moral and religious 
principle, who loudly expreſſed their contempt 
and abhorrence of all government, both temporal 
and ſpiritual. Theſe banditti committed every 


ſpecies of devaſtation, and the moſt horrid bar- 


| barities, without any diſtinction of party, age, or 
ſex. Maſſacre and plunder was their religion 
and their law. One of them meeting a lady of 
extraordinary beauty and piety, ſeemed inclined 
to ſpare her: What,” faid one of his aſſociates, 
e thou wilt ſuffer thyſelf to be vanquiſhed by her 
- ©. charms, thou denieſt thy faith then!“ He in- 

ſtantly ſtruck off her head with his ſabre. TEefe 
are the fruits of civil wars; they render anarchy 
lawful, and embolden crimes, unleſs they are 
timely ſuppreſſed with a rod of iron. 
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— Abdalmalec inſenſibly roſe ſuperior to his 
rivals, one of the moſt formidable of whom 


vas Muſab, the brother of the caliph Abdallah, 


who had been defeated in a battle near Cufa, 
As he ſat at table in the caſtle of that town, his 
head was brought bim. One of the gueſts ſeeing 
it, ſaid: In this ſame place have I ſeen Ho- 
* ſein's head preſented to Obeidallah ; Obet- 
4c dallah's to Mokhtar; Mokhtar's to Muſab, 


7 and. now Muſab's to you.” | Abdalmalec 


cauſed the caſtle to be demoliſhed, leſt his 
own ſhould alſo be carried thither. At the ca- 


- liph's/ repaſt ſat an old man, whoſe converſa- 
tion may give an idea of the ſimplicity of that 


period: What diſh do you prefer?” ſaid the 
prince to him: An aſse's head i icely 10 iſted 


, and ſeaſoned,“ replied he: That is but an 
ordinary diſh, anſwered the caliph; © what 


*. think you of a quarter of roaſted lamb, with 
“A ſauce of milk and butter? But little varia- 


tion therefore had taken place in the diſhes and 


cookery of theſe countries, where Abraham 
ſeventeen hundred years before had offered the 
angels, as a delicacy, a roaſted calf with a ſauce 


of milk and butter. But we find no anterior ex- 
i ample of a cuſtom then prevalent ;—that of forc- 


ing the couriers to eat the letters they brought, 

if they contained diſagreeable intelligence. 
It has been remarked, that after Hoſe in's 

death, Abdallah, the ſon of Zobeir, had aſſumed 


the dignity of caliph. He might have preſerved 
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it wlelyz had he conſented to reſide at Damaſcus, 
but he choſe to | confine himſelf to Arabia: his 
forces conſequently were very inconſiderable com- 
pared with thoſe of his opponent Abdalmalec, who 
united the armies. of Syria, and of other parts of 
the empire ſubject to his control With theſe 
numerous battalions, all commanded by brave 
generals, the Syrian obliged his unfortunate rival 
to retreat from poſt to poſt, till at length he in- 
trenched himſelf in Mecca, the ny * remain- 
ing to him 

Here he valiantly defended himſelf during eight | 
months: At length he was deſerted by almoſt all 
his friends, ten thouſand of the inhabitants, and 
even by his two ſons. . The general of the enemy 
offered him any terms, on the ſingle condition of 
his reſigning his pretenſions, and acknowledging 
the caliph of Damaſcus. Although he was ſe- 
venty-twd years old, his mother, the daughter of 
Abu Beer, ſtill lived: he conſulted her on this 
occaſion z but ſhe, not enduring the thought of 
ſeeing. her ſon reduced to a private ſtation, ex- 
horted him not to ſurvive the loſs of his dignity. 
Determined by this counſel; though deſtitute of 
arms, troops, and fortifications, he held out ten 
days longer. In the laſt viſit he paid her, ſhe ob- 
ſerved he wore a coat of mail, which ſhe adviſed - 
him to. take off, that his. death might not be 
lingering. He expreſſed ſome fears, leſt his body 
ſhould be expoſed to the * 's injults, to which 
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73 ſhe teplied— A dead ſheep feels not when it is 
„ flayed.” After bidding his mother a laſt fare- 
wel, animated by deſpair, Abdallah ruthed into 
the midſt of the befiegers, and flew a great num- 
ber of them ; while they, not daring to advance, 
aſſailed him with ſtones from a diſtance, and 
wounded him in many places before he received 
a mortal blow. By his death Abdalmalec remain- 
ed ſole * which 1 he ehe thirteen 
years. 

Abdatmalec had a general —_ Hejai, who 
was alſo a moſt formidable orator: to him he 
gave the government of Irak, whoſe inhabitants 
formerly deſerted Hoſein, and had not proved 
more faithful to Abdallah. On Hejaj's arriving 
t Cuſa, their capital, they crouded round him. 
VFVour curioſity ſhall ſoon be gratified,” ſaid he, 

„ you will know me before it is long.“ He then 
ae the pulpit of the moſque, harangued 


them in very ſevere terms on their former inſur- 


rections, and ſwore that he would not pardon 
one who ſhould be guilty in future. After 2 
pauſe, caſting his fiery eyes round on the audi. 
ence, he exclaimed: “ What numbers of heads 
„do I behold ready to be ſtruck off — What 
4 quantities of beards and turbans bathed in 
* plood !“ Hejaj was attended by twelve thou- 
ſand reſolute ſoldiers, very n of nin; 
"theſe rhetorical figures. Re 
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declared himſelf the avenger of Othman, and 
yowed the bittereſt enmity to the houſe of Ali, 


whom he accuſed of his murder. That he might 
the better perpetrate the diſſenſions among his 


ſubjects, he fupported the pilgrimage to Jeruſas 


lem, reduced the · temple of Mecca, which Hoſein 


had embelliſhed, to its ancient ſimplicity, and 


began to build a ſuperb moſque at Damaſcus. 
Aided by his generals, he extended the limits of 
his empire further than any of his predeceſſors; 
ſubdued Armenia, added a conſiderable portion of 
India to Egypt and Perſia, and carried his victo- 
rious arms even into Spain. To judge by his 
ſucceſſes, there can be no doubt of his poſſeſſing 


great abilities, both political and military. The 


emperor Heraclius frequently curbed his invaſive 
diſpoſition; but though the Arabs were ſome⸗ 


times defeated by the Greeks, yet, at the termi- 


nation of the war, the former preſerved their con- 
queſts. Abdalmalec is accuſed of the moſt ſordid 
avarice—a debaſing vice in princes. He might alſo 
be reproached of the moſt ferocious: cruelty, were 
we to decide on his character from a ſingle fact. 
He ſentenced one of his relatives to be beheaded, 
and after giving this order, went very coolly to the 


moſque. On his return, he learned that his bro- 


ther, whom he had charged with the commiſſion, 


touched with compaſhon, had not executed it; and 


by his command, the condemned man. was brought 


into his Preſence, and held down on his back, 
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while he plunged a dagger into his breaſt. The 
blood guſhing out upon him, cauſed a revolution 
in his frame, and he fainted. Happy, if this re- 


vulſion of nature evinced his repentance for the 


Walid, 12th 
cal ph, 725, 


atrocity of ſuch a deed! He is not ſaid to have 
perpetrated any other a& of barbarity, nor even 


to have commanded any. At his death he was 


aged ſixty- five, and had reigned twenty-one years. 
Arabian money was firſt coined in his caliphate. 
Walid was proclaimed the ſame day his father 
died. He extended his conqueſts towards Cappa- 
docia and T hrace, which induced him to raiſe his 
ſtandard beneath the walls of Conſtantinople; but 
being compelled ſoon to withdraw it, he removed 
into Africa and Spain, where it continued fixed; 
While the greater part of Aſia, the confines of 
Europe contiguous to it, and the lengthened coaſts 
of Africa, acknowledged the divine miſſion of 


Mahomet. Throughout all theſe countries, the 


muſſulmen demoliſhed the idols, with a zeal that 


ſuffered" very few to eſcape. They preached the 


unity of the Godhead with arms in their hands; 
but as the belief in the prophet was always made 
an article of the faith, not many chriſtians nor jews 
became proſelytes to their doctrine. Theſe mif- 
ſionaries reaped an abundant harveſt only among 
the pagans, who were eaſily perſuaded to renounce 
their abſurd religion; and for the moſt part be- 
came as zealous muffulmen, and as ardent propa. 


| York -of iſlamiſin, as their — Walid 
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was forty years old when he aſcended the figs, 
and reigned nine in uninterrupted proſperity. His 
diſpoſition was the reverſe of his father*'s—gene- 


Tous, and magnificent. He adorned many towns 


with ſuperb moſques ; and was the firſt who 
founded an hoſpyal for the ſick, and built cara- 


vanſaries, or inns, for the traveller or the ſtranger. 


As a recompenſe for his ſervices, Walid per- 
mitted Hejaj, the formidable governor of Irak, to 
ſettle in a ſort of ſmall principality of Perſia, where 


he lived as ſovereign, and died peaceably at the 


age of- fifty-five ; after having exterminated one 
hundred and twenty thouſand people, by the 


ſword, and ſuffered fifty thouſand men and thirty 


thouſand women to periſh in priſon, without reckon- 
ing the victims ſacrificed in war during twenty years 
that he commanded the armies, and governed the 
diſaffeQed provinces with a rod of iron. Being 
fond of haranging, he condeſcended one day to 
juſtify his conduct to the Irakins, in the following 
terms; God has given me power over you, and 
though I uſe it with ſeverity, do not flatter youre 
+ ſelves that when I am dead you will eſcape chaſ. 
+ tiſement-;. for God has a multitude of ſervants, 


« and after my death, he will ſend you one Who 


„% will execute. his orders reſpecting you, perhaps, 
with more rigour than I do. Would you have 
the prince be mild and gentle follow the dic- 


© tates of juſtice, and. obey. his commands: your . 


* own conduct will be the principle, and the 
3 
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4 n, of either the good or bad treatment you 
receive from him. The ſovereign and his lieu- 


ce tenant may be aptly compared to a looking- 
e glaſs: all that appears in this glaſs is but the 


f « reffexion and image of the objects placed be- 
« fore it.“ Obedience to princes being emphati- 


cally recommended in the alcoran, Hejaj inſiſt- 


ed that it was before that due to God, becauſe, 


though that divine book fays — Obey God,“ 
yet the prophet immediately adds, as much as 

© in your power ;“ 86 whereas,“ ſaid he, © there is 
«no reſervation with has noel fo the ee due 


: 2 to princes.” 


Walking one day in the e ber met an 
Arab of the deſert: : he accoſted him, and among 
ether things "ſaid, '* Who is this Hejaj they talk 


o meh of?“ „A very wicked man,” replied 


the Arab. < Doſt thou "know me?” refumed 
tlic governor, No, Well, Tam that Hejaj, of 
«whom thou fpeakeſt ſo harſhly.” Without be. 


trayingthe ſmalleſt! emotion, the Arab rejoined: 
Do you know who Lam: « No.” 4 Well, 


105 belong to the family of Zobeir, whoſe' deſcend- 


TEE «ants have a fit of inſanity three days i in tang 


e guck this is one of then” V7 


« Heſaj admired this ingenious evaſion, * com- 


mended the Arab's preſence of mind. Courage 


| was. as fire of favour in His efteem as underſtand. 


ig. * Having condemned ſome officers, his pri- 
foners,” to Tuffer death, one among the number 
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— Hejaj to grant him his life, on the plea 
of his having ſome time before reproved a man 


for ſpeaking ill of him. Have you any wit- 
« neſs?” ſaid the governor. © I have,” replied 
the captive, immediately naming an officer pre- 
ſent, alſo under ſentence of death. The latter de- 


., clred it was a fact. And why,” continued 
Hejaj,“ did not you, as well as your comrade, pre- 


vent their defaming me?” © Becauſe,” anſwered 


this intrepid man, haughtily, you were my 


enemy.“ He extended his pardon to them 


both. He miſſed his way one day in hunting, and 


found himſelf in the midſt of an herd of camels, 


whoſe owmer was leading them to paſture. The 


animals were ſtartled. The Arab, in a paſſion, 
cried in a rough tone of voice What fellow is 
& this in his fine cloths, come into the deſert to 
* ſcare my camels! may God's curſe light upon 
„ him!” Hejaj begged his pardon, and aſked 
him for a little water. Diſmount, ſaid the 
clown rudely, and draw ſome for yourſelf.” 
Notwithſtanding this bad reception, the governor 


entered into converfation with this man, and after 


ſeveral queſtions anſwered in the moſt ſurly man 


ner, he enquired what he thought of the emperor. 
The Arab - heſitated a moment, and then did not 


conceal that he thought him a very bad prince. 


Why r“ ſaid Hejaj. Why, becauſe he has ſent 


us for a governor the moſt wicked man upon 
earth. Scarcely had he ſpoken; "what the 
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governor's guard appeared. The Arab was com- 
manded to attend them. The following day He- 
jaj invited him to dinner. The gueſt, after re- 


peating his prayer, ſeeing an elegant repaſt, ex- 


claimed, « God grant that this meal may end as 
< happily as it begins!“ The company ate and con- 


yerſed. Hejaj introduced the adventure of the pre- 
ceding day, when the Arab interrupted him, ſay- 
ing, © God proſper you in all things! but reſpeQ- 
ing the ſecret of yeſterday, take care. you do 
< not divulge it to-day.” vill not,“ replied he, 
** on. this condition; either that thou remain in 


e my ſeryice, or that I ſend thee to the emperor, 


8 informing him, at the ſame time, of thy opinion 


ot him.” « There is a third way, much pre: 
2 66 ferable * either of thoſe,” returned the Ar ab, 


„ What is it?“ © To order me to return 
home; and may we neyer meet again! He- 
jaj permitted. him to depart according to his defire, 
39d made him a handſome preſent... 

We muſt not omit another very ingenious re- 
ply. of a man, named Kumeil, whom Hejaj ac- 


cCeuſed of having Loaded him with the following 


imprecations, before witneſſes, in a garden: May 
* God blacken his, viſage — meaning, may he be 
„ covered with ſhame and confuſion. May his 
„ thrpat be cut, and his blood ſhed!'“ < It is 


very true, anſwered Kumeil, < I did ſay all this 


* in the garden you mention : I was ſtanding un- 
* der a vine, looking at ſome bunches of grapes 


\ OS 
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te that were not yet ripe; and I withed them ta 
6 turn black that they might be cut daun and 
« made into wine. This explanation, given with 
out heſitation, ſaved his life. The ſame good for- 
tune did not attend his aſtrologer, who, more raſh 
than wiſe, had the impudence bluntly to foretel 
Hejaj's death to him, adding ſome proofs to his 
prediction, which the ſick man conſideredt as ſuffici- 
ently: convincing. Well,“ faid he, © fince you 
” are ſo clever, I may want your ſervices in. the 
N world, therefore, you ſhall ſet off en 
c me.“. He ſent him there in reality. 4 2 
Walid was ſucceeded by his brother 8 2 Sol _—_ 
very merciful prince, ſurnamed the“ Key of 715 
+-gqodneſs,” He redreſſed the grievances com- 
plained of before his acceſſion; curbed the lieen- 
tiouſneſs of the times, encouraged commerce, and 
liberated all the priſoners, except thoſe confined 
for capital crimes. Conſtantinople was again at- 
tatked in his reign. In the ſpace of. twelve 
montlis, which the ſiege laſted, thirty ' thouſand - 
people died of famine, and nearly an equal number 
of the plague; but, on the other hand, ſcarcely-an 
Arab returned home. Woe be to the town that 
during a ſiege ſhould contain men with ſuch- an 
inordinate appetite as Soliman. Three roaſted 
lambs are ſaid to have been not more, than ſuf- 
ficient for his breakfaſt ;" and this plenteous meal 
| did not prevent his making a very good dinner. 
It is ſuppoſed, he. died of indigeſtion, © Other 
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accounts relate that he was poiſoned by Yezid his 
brother, becauſe Soliman had excluded him from 
the caliphate, and nominated Omar, his couſin, 
for his A | Soliman reigned ae three 
| Ps e ill 

— . Cd he ee nl not 1 
718. enjoy the ſovereignty. He preſerved on the 
throne thoſe virtues for which he had been diſ- 
_ _ timguiſhed* before his exalfation : a conſcientious 
3 attention to every religious duty, and even its 
moſt minute ceremonies ;; a diſregard of pleaſure; 
a taſte for retirement; all the qualities of an an- 
— wy "2 ehorety[execpt intolerance, which but too frequent- 

: «by isptedomimantan a devout character.. 
No blame: can be attached to him, if che parti- 
dJansiofiiOmar and Ali remained at enmity. He 
| prohibited the maledictions uttered againſt the lat- 
der incthe moſque; during public prayer, as was 
che cuſtom. The biꝑuts exolaimed; The faith is 
in danger! the faith as deſtroyed !??:. He, never- 
 theleſs;!nbotiſlied. 'this:ipradtice,: which ſerved as a 
ignal:of ſchiſm among/the, muſſulmen to perpe- 
tuate che antipathy they vowed eath other. This 
princeiso death is imputed to his piety. He could 
not loak with indifference on the evils that ſeemed 
to menace religion, fhauld his couſin Yezid, who 
Was repreſented to him as an impious man, ſuc- 
reed to the throne. The houſe of Ommiyah 
dreading to ſee the ſceptre deſcend to another fa- 
mily, cauſed him to be poiſoned,” The caliph's 
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- friends ſuſpeQing the truth, "adviſed him to take 


an antidote, ' I am ſo firmly eenvineed, faidhe, 
in anſwer to their perſuafions,” & of the fatal and 
« inevitable term of man's exiſtence here, that if 


« by rubbing a little oil on tlie tip of my ear 1 


4 could effect a cure, I Would not Ao it. So- 


man was frugal in the extreme: lis apparel was 
always of the ſimpleſt kind ; his wives even allow 


that he never had more thai! à change of linen at 
a time. During his laſt illneſs, one of his gene- 
rals viſiting him in his chamber, was ſurprized to 


find him in ſueh a ſtate of negligenee and diſorder, 


mat it would have done honour to the teiviſe 
the leaſt addicted to cleantmefs, tt 


The ſufßicions Which had been inſtilled into Yezid n. 


bk mind of Soliman, reſpecting his coufin Yezid 


were unjuſt: he had not indeed the Piety of lie 
predeceſſor; but he did niot depenerate from his 
father Abdalmalee, in his zeal for propagating 
mahometiſm. He likewiſe built ſuperb mofques ; 
and moreover perſecuted the chriſtiatis, Which 
could not have been the conduct of a luke warm 
muffulman. -Hiftorians muff have found à great 


deearth of incident in his reign, ſince they relate 
his having iffued a command for the extirpation of 
all white dogs, cocks, pigeons ; in fine, every 
animal of that colour. Four years that he held 
the reins of empire ſurely would have fufficed to 
annihilate the whole race, had his orders been 
properly executed, He was paſſionately fond of 


725 Caliph, 
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adinger, named Hababah, to whom he threw a 
large grape at a rural entertainment, which ſhe at- 
tempting to ſwallow was unfortunately -choaked, 

| He ſhortly after died of grief for her loſs. 
rei, There is nothing of more importance known of 
% Heſham his brother; He was in all things the 
reverſe of his ante-predeceſſor, Omar II, whoſe 
penury and voluntary privation has been remark- 
ed. Omar, at his death, ſcarcely poſſeſſed one 
ſhirt ; ; Heſham at, his, left ten thouſand, and ſeven 
hundred coffers filled with habiliments of every 
_ Torts... The noticing" theſe ſingularities will not be 
deemed uſeleſs by thoſe who make mankind their 
ſtudy ;—nor will the-vanity of the artiſt, exempli- 
fed in the conduct of a-lute-player. - This man was 
addicted to wine, and the company of ſingers, and 
accuſed of theſe crimes before the caliph. ' <6 Beat 
«the. caitif's drum about his ears, aid the 
judge. - While they inflicted the puniſhment he 
med t tears, for which they upbraided him. It 
* is. not becauſe I ſufter that I weep,” replied he, 
& hut becauſe my lute is degraded, and put upon 
n footing with a drum.“ Heſham, at his death, 
was fifty three years old, and had reigned nine- 
teen. Puring the ſovereignty of theſe princes, the 
Arabs continyed their formidable conqueſts. They 
overran the provinces of the eaſtern and weſtern 
empires; from Africa ſpread through Spain; from 
Spain inundated Gaul, and formed a dike againſt 
the Turks, who poured in torrents from the ſhores 
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of the Caſpian ſea, to divide with the Arabs le 
rich and fertile countries they had invaded. From | 
their palaces, the abode of every luxury and de- | 
light, the caliphs iſſued their orders to armies dif. 
tant ſometimes three thouſand miles. In ſuch . 
high reſpect were theſe mandates held, that, at 
their ſight, conquering generals remitted the com- 
mand; or if they reſiſted, were violently depoſed, 
or aſſaſſinated. This ' prodigy could be effected 
only by the extreme veneration with which the 
ſucceſſor of the prophet was conſidered. We-muſt 
not forget, that their obedience was always prompt 
and implicit, whoſoever the ſucceſſor of Mahomet 
might be—whether pious or impious—eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, or in danger of being depoſed: con- 
ſequently the diſturbances which ſhook wa centre 


of the empire were unfelt in its extremities. 


Heſham was ſucceeded by Walid IE. the ſon of ory 1 Le 


Yezid his brother. As ſoon as he became poſ- * 
ſeſſed of his uncle's treaſures, he diſtributed them 142 © 
with a profuſe hand. Heſham locked up his pro- 
viſion and apparel in cheſts, the keys of which 

he kept himſelf, and fo effectually concealed, that 

at his death not even a ſheet could be found to 

wrap his body in. Walid opened all, divided theſe 
hoards among the poor of Damaſcus, and pre- 
ſented the ladies of the city with a vaſt quantity 

of perfumes and magnificent dreſſes. They might 

juſtly be compared to two- merchants, one of 
whom returns thoſe riches back to commerce 
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which the other had accumulated. Walid's libe- 
rality gained him, for à time, the affection of the 
people, but his viees ſoon diſguſted them. He was 
accuſed of drunkenneſs, and every ſpecies of ge- 


bauchery; and above all, of openly profeſſing zen- 
diciſm, which is nearly the ſame as ſadduciſin 
among the jews, and deiſm among the moderns. 
The general diſcontent ripened into ſedition. He 
reminded the muſſulmen of his generoſity, and 
his attention in never augmenting the taxes; to 
which they replied: We grant you theſe good 

& qualities, but are ſurpaſſed by your vices;” 
and they mc them. He was depoſed 
and maſſacred at f ty-two years of age, after a 
reign of fifteen months. Walid left ſeveral child- 
ren, as well as his predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, 
who formed a multitude of uncles, nephews, and 


eonſins, whoſe intereſts claſhing, kept them in a 


_ continual ſtate of diſcord. _. 

Fend il. Walid's children did not ſaccprd bim, but his 

ien, conſim Yezid III. ſon of Walid I. He died of the 

_ ai , plague fix months after, and his brother Ibrahim 
aſcended the throne. A governor of Meſopotamia, 
named Merwan, appeared, declaring himſelf the 


avenger of Walid II. He obtained a fignal vic- 
tory, and proclaimed the two ſons of Walid, Ha- 


kin and Othman, ealiphs. Theſe young princes 
were unfortunately at that time in the power of 
*Yezid, who cauſed them to be aſſaſſinated. Fore- 


Jeeing:the tate that awaited them, they appointed, 
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in caſe of that event, Merwan for their ſucceſſor; 
and ordered the muſſulmen to conſider him as 
caliph. Hence aroſe his title to that dignity, 

which he immediately aſſerted, purſued Ibrahim, 
and depoſed him, after a reign of three months. 
le made no attempt on his life; but it is ſuſpected 
that one of Merwan's ſons deprived him of it ſome 
years afterwards. 

During five years that Merwan poſleſſed the Merwan, 
caliphate, his whole employ was to defend it againſt k 
various competitors, who attacked him in differ- 
ent parts of the empire. The moſt formidable of 
theſe were two brothers, Ibrahim and Abul Abas, 
deſcendents of Ali. They appeared in arms in 
Khoraſan, near Irak; and declared their deter- 
mination never to acknowledge Merwan as ca- 
liph : and as by the ceſſion of Hakin and Oth- 
man in 'his. favour, the right of the houſe of 
Ommiyah ſeemed to centre in the governor of 
Meſopotomia, they purſued him with the greateſt 
ferocity, in the hope of removing the only ob- 
ſtacle which oppoſed their pretenſions. The two 

brothers were preceded by prophecies, predicting 
that they ſhould extirminate the houſe of Om- 
miyah. A ſtandard was carried by their parti- 

tf fans, on which theſe words were inſcribed— 

Shadow and clouds, which they explained 

: thus: As clouds will for ever cover the earth; 

and as its ſhadow will never fail; ſo in fu- 

ture the world will be governed by caliphs of 
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c the houſe of the Abaſſides. An appearance 
of conviction frequently has more weight with 
the people than juſtice: The Irakans crouded 
to aſſiſt thoſe whoſe: - anceſtors. - reer had de- 
ſerted. SB: 

Merwan had the Wibüdence to o diſtruſt the in- 
habitants of Damaſcus, and removed the treaſures 
of the caliphate into his armoury, where he 
thought them more ſecure. This conduct alie- 
nated the minds of the Syrians: however, he con- 
tinued to ſupport himſelf by the aid of his other 
troops. Ibrahim; one of his opponents, fell into his 
power: he caſt him into priſon, where, according 
to the moſt authentic accounts, he died of poiſon. 
But Merwan himſelf at length was compelled to 
flee into Egypt, where, having taken refuge in a 
moſque, he was pierced by a lance, which at once 
terminated, at the age of ſixty, his honours and his 
life. In one of his expeditions he took poſſeſſion 
of a convent, and became captivated by the beauty 


of one of the nuns: as his manners ſeemed to 


expreſs deſires alarming to her modeſty, the chrit- 
tian virgin offered him an ointment, which ſhe 
ſaid would render the part rubbed with it invul- 
nerable, and propoſed his trying the experiment 
on herſelf. Merwan-anointed her neck, drew his 
ſabre, aimed a blow, and ſtruck off her head. 
'The timid ſex is, perhaps, that in which is found 
the moſt frequent examples of calm determined 


intrepidity. 
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From the name of Abul Abbas is derived that 205 — 
of Abaſſides, the ſecond dynaſty of the caliphs. 29%. 
No efforts were ſpared by this prince to deſtroy 
the houſe of Ommiyah, which was the firſt, but 
notwithſtanding all his reſearches, one eſcaped him, 
from whom deſcended Abdulraahman, who re- 
newed that family in Spain, and aſſumed the title 
of caliph there. Abul Abbas, though on moſt other 
occaſions accounted mild and humane, maſſacred 
all thoſe of the houſe of Ommiyah, who came 
within his power ; neither did he ſhew pity to thoſe” 
of his own family, deſcendants as well as himſelf 
from Ali, if their pretenſions to the throne inter- 
fered with his. After having freed himſelf from 
all his competitors, and when he was on the point, 
28 he vainly flattered himſelf, of uninterrupted en- 
joyment, after four years ſpent in commotions and 
1 -b he died of the ſmall- pox at the age of 
thirty. * 

Al Manſur, k his brother, followed his and; 2 
and did not icruple any more than he had done 753. 
| to facrifice thoſe whoſe pretenſions could cauſe” 
c him any”: apprehenſion, whether of the houſe of 
* Omar or Ali. The moſt celebrated events of his 
caliphate are, his expedition againſt the Turks, 
'5 whom he drove cut of Armenia, and the conqueſt 
of Cilicia and Cappadocia; but at the ſame time he 
loſt his influence in Spain, where Abdulraahman 
4 I rendered himſelf as famous by the magnificent 

edifices erected at Cordova, as Al Manſur ur Aſia 
vol. v. G 


* — 1 or wr 2 _w 
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by the building of Bagdad, to which place he re. 


moved the ſeat of empire. This prince was ſen- 
fible, prudent,” amiable, and infinuating in his 
manners ; but mexorable to his enemies, ſome of 
whom, deaf.to their ſupplications, were by his com- 
mand maſſacred in his preſence. He revenged, 
when ſovereign, the affronts done to the indivi- 


duak A courtier paid with his life the breach of 


reſpect he had been guilty of towards him during 
his brother's reign. It is alſo obſerved, that when 
raiſed to the thorne, he treated with contumely 


the companions of his private life, although they 


were perſons of merit: perhaps he feared being 
obliged to enrich them; for he was covetous to 
an extreme. Being near his end, he ſent for his 


ſon Mohdi, whom he addreſſed in this ſingular - 


manner: I adviſe you to conduct yourſelf to- 
wards your relatives in public with the utmoſt 
& deference and attention, becauſe it will reflect 
* honour and fame on yourſelf : but, added he, 
« believe you will do no ſuch thing. Encreaſe 
„ the number of your freedmen, becauſe they 
may be of conſiderable utility to you in any re- 
* verſe of fortune: but, continued he, Ebeheve 
_ < you will do no ſuch thing. Do not build in the 
4 weltern-parts of your: empire, becauſe you will 
+ never be able to finiſh.: but, however, I be- 
<& lieve-you will do it. Take care that your wives 
never interfere in ſtate affairs, and do not let 
them have any influence in your councils: but 
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e this I am fare youll do. Theſe are my 


« farewel orders; if you prefer it, my farewel ad- 
vice. God bleſs you!” Al Manſur was no 


ſtranger to the inefficacy of a dying man's coun- 
eil. He held the reins of power twenty-two youre, 
and died at the age of fixty-eight. 

Al Manſur had made a very ſplendid pilgrimage A 


companied with every refinement of luxurious 
delicacy. The camels were loaded with ſo pro- 
digious a quantity of ſnow, that there was found 
ſufficient, not only for his and his retinue's re- 
freſhment through the burning ſands of Arabia, 
but to preſerve. the delicious fruits he had car- 
rie& with him in all their bloom, and to ice his 
liquors during Bis reſidence at Mecca, the greater 


part of whole inhabitants were ſtrangers to ſnow. 
An. Arab preſented: him with one of Mahomet's 


ſippers, which he received! very graciouſly, and 


leve,“ ſaid he to his courtiexs, that Mahomet 
ever even ſaw the ſlipper, but had I refuſed to 
© accept it, the people would have thought I de- 
ſpiſed it, and would have taken umbrage at it.” 


He diſtributed: conſiderable ſums. in the temple in 
alms. - Being ſurprized-that one member of the con- 


gregation ſtood at a diſtance inſtead of taking a part 

e the reſt, he turned to him, ſaying: And you, 

do you aſk nothing?” I ſhould be aſhamed,” 
| 1 


amply: recompenſed the donor. T do not be- 


83 


Al Mohdi, 
23d caliph, 


to Mecca; but Al Mohdi's viſit to that city was ac- 774 
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replied. the pious muſſulman, © in the houſe of 
God, to aſk any thing but of bimſelf.“ 
During this reign appeared a man named Al 
Mokanna, who had firſt been a foldier, then a re- 
giſter, and at length ſet up · ſor a' prophet. He 
Vas extremely deformed, and had loſt an eye. Te 
c̃oneeal this laſt defect, he conſtantly wore a veil, 
which he faid was to prevent thoſe who looked at 
. him from being dazzled by the ſplendor of his 
countenance. This artful impoſtor was an adept 
at various juggling tricks: amongſt others, he 
cauſed a luminous body, reſembling the moon, to 
riſe every night from the bottom of a well, which 
gained him the appellation of the moon-maker. 
There was nothing extraordinary in his doctrine, 
the morality of which is not mentioned; but it is 
preſumable that it was accommodating, from his | 
having a great number of diſciples, againſt whom 
Al. Mohdi was obliged to diſpatch an army. Not F 
ſatisfied with beingia prophet, he pretended he was 4 
inſpired By that ſpirit of the divinity -which. had 4 
throughout alb ages infuſed itſelf into the different 4 
prophets, and that at length it reſided with him. 
It certainly might have choſen a more beautiful 00 
tenement. Mokanna finding himſelf hut up in a 
citadel, his laſt reſource, and hopeleſs of relief, 
poiſoned his aſſociates, burnt their remains, to- 
gether wath their apparel, proviſions, and cattle, 
and then threw himfelf alſo into the flames. His 


> 
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proſelytes, however, did not deſpair, for he pro- 
miſed that his ſoul ſhould tranſmigrate into the 
body of a grey-headed old man, riding on a grey 
beaſt ; that he would then return, and make them 


. maſters of the whole earth. Several ages elapſed 


while they waited in expeCation of ſeeing the old 


man on the grey beaſt,” clothed in white, in op- 


poſition to the Abaſſides, who uſually wore black. 
Al Mohdi perſecuted with unceaſing rancor all 


ſectaries and heretics; the zendiciſts, or deiſts; 


who notwithſtanding remained very numerous 


among the muſſulmen. This caliph did not con- 


duct the armies in perſon; but his generals were 


every-where victorious, and one of them com- 


pelled the celebrated Irene to ſue for peace. From 


Bagdad, his ſeat of empire, Al Mohdi governed his 
vaſt domains with juſtice and prudence. The af- 


fairs of ſtate were expedited by him with great 
application and diligence. His miniſters could not 
deceive him. If they were negligent of the du- 
ties of their office, he gently” reprehended them. 
* How long will you continue to err?“ ſaid he, 
to one of them. As long, rephed he, © as 


God preſerves your life, it will be our fate to 


* err, and your's to pardon ourterrors.“ 

In this reign an apothecary, named Ifa, a fort 
of quack, ſet up as a phyſician. - One of the ca- 
liph's wives being indiſpoſed, ſent a ſlave to con- 
ſult him, without mentioning from whom ſhe 
came. The ſlaue preſentedd the urine, ſaying, it 
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was that of a poor woman. The apothecary ex- 
amined the vial with. an air of ſagacity, and re- 
plied : Of a poor woman! truly it belongs to a 


“great princeſs, who is pregnant of a prince.“ 
This converſation was related to the Sultana, who, 
enchanted with the augur, made Iſa a very hand- 
fome preſent, and promiſed him a more valuable 
one ſhould his prediction prove real: in effect ſhe 
was delivered of a prince: the apothecary ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be loaded with wealth, and re- 
moved to court in quality of a phyſician. In one 
thing, however, he ſhewed himſelf neither phy- 
ſician nor quack; for he honeſtly confeſſed his 
Tucceſs was a mere-matter of chance. 

It is related of Al Mohdi, that having loſt his way 
a-hunting, he entered into an Arab's hut to re- 
freſh himſelf; the latter offered him brown bread, 
and ſome milk. The caliph enquired whether he 
had nothing better to give him. His hoſt fetched 
a jug of wine. The prince drank a draught, and 
aſked him if he knew him. No,“ ſaid the Arab. 
“ am one of the principal noblemen at the ca- 
<<  liph's court.” He then drank a ſecond draught, 
and repeated the ſame queſtion: Do you know 
© me?” © You have juſt now informed me,” 
anſwered the Arab. That is not it,“ rejoined 
the toper ; (I am greater than that.” He drank a 
third draught, and renewed gs queſtion, © I 
rely on what you told me,“ continued the 
Arab. © Well,” faid the queſtioner, I am 
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® the caliph, before whom every one falls pro- 


ee ſtrate.” The Arab inſtantly leaped up, ran to 
his jug, and carried it away. “ Why,” ſaid Al 
Mohdi, < do you take away the wine? Becauſe 
« if you were to drink a fourth draught, I ſhould 
fear you would tell me you were the prophet, 
4 and at the fifth, that you were God almighty 
&« himſelf.” The caliph was entertained with this 
ally of his hoſt's, and ordered him a ſum of mo- 

ney. . © Aﬀert whatever you think proper,” re- 


ſumed the Arab; © you may depend on my be- 


& levitig you a man of veracity, even ſhould you 
te ſwell your dignities to the fourth and fifth 
ne 

Al Mohdi's death was occaſioned by a miſtake. 
One of his wives being jealous of Hasfana, his fa- 
yourite, gave her a poiſoned pear. The fruit was 


Þ fine, that ſhe thought it worthy of the caliph's 


acceptance, and preſented it to him, little fuſpecting 
its pernicious quality. The emperor had ſcarcely 
eaten it; than he was attacked with excruciating 
pains, atid ſhortly after expired, at the age of 
forty-three; and after a reign of ten years. 


Ha 


He was ſucceeded by his fon Muſa. One of Mun, 
the moſt important concerns of this caliph, and 11. ph 


his ſucceſſors, was to repreſs zendiciſm, which 
daily gained ground among the Arabs, eſpecially 


the nobles. Its aim was nothing leſs than to 


aboliſh the faith in Mahomet, and conſequently 


to deſtroy the ſubmiſſion of mind, as well as deed, | 
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exacted by the caliphs, his ſucceſſors ; an article of 
the utmoſt importance to thoſe ' princes. | After 


his father's example, Muſa perſecuted the ſeQaries 


of this hereſy, and did not even ſpare thoſe of 
his own famuly who were addicted to it. Pil- 
grimage, ablutions, and proſtrations, were turned 


by them 1 into a ſubject of ridicule; for which rea- 


Jon the caliphs were more punctual in the ob- 
ſervance of their ſeveral duties than before. To 
the daring maxims of theſe anti-mahometans may 
be attributed the frequent inſurrections, always 
tinctured with religion, which diſturbed the reigns 
of the Abaſſides. 
It is ſurprizing that at the age of twenty-four 
' Muſa ſhould be ſolicitous about a ſucceſſor. What- 
ever might have been his motive, his intention 
was ſufficiently, apparent to excite uneaſineſs at 
court. Khizaran, his mother, wiſhed to beſtow 
the crown on her youngeſt ſon Harun Al Raſchid; 
and Muſa, to place it on the head of his own ſon, yet 
a child; to have effected which he is ſaid to have 
planned the death of his mother by poiſon, and of 
his brother Harun and his viſier by the poniard. 


An aſſaſſin, named Hartamah, was concealed in 


che palace, that he might the more eftectually ſtrike 
the blow, as ſoon as an opportunity occurred. 

In the dead of night, Muſa was alarmed by the 
voice of Khizaran calling to him; he haſtened to 
her, \ when pointing to his ſon extended dead on his 
bed, ſhe told him that a violent cough, followed by 
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-a fit of ſneezing, had reduced him to that ſtate. 
But it is to be feared that * ſymptoms were 
accelerated. ; 


- Muſa was a — of poetry: Charmed by the 


"RES of ſome verſes preſented him by a: bard, 


named Merwan : © Chooſe,” ſaid he, whether 


% you will have , thirty thouſand drachms paid 
«down, or wait and receive a hundred thoufand 
< after paſſing through all the formalities. of the 
„ finances.“ Thirty thouſand paid down,” re- 
plied the poet, . and a hundred thouſand in re- 
« verſion.“ 


ſome nobles of his court went to his ſon's cham- 


ber, dragged him from his bed, and compelled 


him to acknowledge his uncle caliph; a form ap- 
parently eſſential to render the election of Harun 
Al Raſchid legitimate, who immediately took 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne. Whether from 
conviction, or the neceſſity of appearing con- 
vinced, he certainly was very ſcrupulous in the 
practice of all the mahometan rites: he travelled 
eight or nine times from Bagdad to Mecca, and 


once performed that journey on foot. When he 
could not undertake the pilgrimage himſelf, he 


engaged three hundred perſons, to whom he ſup- 


plied every thing neceſſary, to go as his repre- 


ſentatives. This prince commanded his armies in 
perlon, particularly againſt the Greek empire. He 


was ſometimes defeated, though generally victo- 


It is evident that belief was given to nd fit of Harun Al 
Raſchid, 


coughing and ſneezing, ſince at the death of Muſa, herb, 
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rious. Theſe wars, like all the teſt, were con- 
ducted with 2 ferocity which depopulated the 


countries; deſtroyed cities; condemned a multi- 
_ tude of unhappy wretches to the bonds of ſlavery ; 
and terminated in equivocal treaties, which ſerved 


to light up afreſh the torch of rebellion. 
Harun had three ſons, whom he brought up 
with the greateſt care. He wiſhed to engage a 


-philoſopher, famous for his learning, to inſtruct 


the young princes at the palace; but the doc- 


tor replied : ** The ſciences ought not to court 


any one, but ſhould be courted by them.“ 


„ You are very right,” ſaid Harun, they ſhall 


attend at the ſame place with the other youth 
tc of the city, and, like them, partake of your in- 
e ſtructions. Though this anſwer ſavours a 


little of ſelf-ſufficiency, yet the doctor is entitled 


to eſteem ; for out of forty-eight queſtions pro- 
poſed to him one day, he had the candor to con- 
feſs himſelf ignorant of thirty-four. The educa- 
tion which the young princes received in this 


- ſchool, rendered them worthy of ſharing with 


their father the government of his vaſt domains 


during his life-time, This diſtribution ſhews the 


extent of the mahometan empire. Harun had 


three ſons. To his eldeſt ſon, Amin, he aſſigned 


Sytia, Irak, the three Arabias, Meſopotamia, Aſ- 
iyna, Media, Paleſtine, Egypt, all the conqueſts 
of tus predeceſſors in Africa, from the frontiers 
of Egypt and Ethiopia to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
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with the dignity of caliph; to Mamun, the ſe- 


9T 


_ cond, he gave Perſia, Kerman, Khoraſan, and the - 


extenſive provinces adjacent; and to Kaſem, the 
youngeſt ſon, Armenia, Natolia, Georgia, Circaſ- 


fia, and all the moſlem territories towards the 
Euxine ſea. Spain, which was governed by a dif 
ferent family, is not mentioned in this diviſion. 
The three princes were to ſucceed each other. 

The diſgrace of the Barmacides happened in 
this reign. Some hiſtorians repreſent them as 


The Bar- 
macides. 


illuſtrious ſufferers, others as traitors and criminals. - 


They were deſcended from one of the firſt fa- 
milies of the eaſt, and derived their name from 
a magnificent moſque, called New Bahar, of their 


building at Balkh, and to which they were fuper- 
intendants by hereditary right. Muſa had ap- 


pointed Yahya, chief of that houſe, whoſe wife | 


had nurſed the young prince, to be governor to 
Harun. They had four ſons, the ſecond of whom, 
Jaafar, ſeems to have been the cauſe, either guilty 


or innocent, of his family's misfortunes. Harun 


loved him with the affection of a brother; and 
repoſed the greateſt confidence in him. © It is 
laid, that to prevent his ever being ſeparated from 


him, he gave him his ſiſter Abbaſa in marriage, but 


on condition that they ſhould abſtain from all con- 
jugal rights: they promiſed ; forgot their promiſe, 


and two ſons were born. Harun became furi- 


ous: he ordered the father to be maſſacred, and 
the mother and her children to be caſt into a well, 
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which was immediately filled up. It is related, 
however, that he could not pronounce this bar- 


barous ſentence without ſhedding tears. But this 
marriage, its conditions, and their conſequence, de- 
ſerve to be ranked among the liſt of fables, as ap- 


- pears from the ſtriking event which followed the 
death of Jaafar. It is faid, that his body was 
_ quartered by the caliph's command, and expoſed 


on the gates of Bagdad, and his head placed on 


the bridge which croſſes the Tigris. Would fo 


wiſe a prince as Harun have had the imprudence 
to give ſo much publicity to ſuch a puniſhment, 
incurred by fuch a cauſe? It is more probable that 
Jaafar, and two of his brothers, abuſed the con- 
fidence repoſed in them by the caliph; that they 


became dangerous from their intrigues, and that 


they and their father fell a ſacriſice to their am- 
bition. Harun pardoned Mahomet, one of the 
four, who ſeems not to have taken any part in the 


deſigns of his family. The emperor wrote to, 


the governors of the provinces, telling them to be 
on their guard againſt their partiſans, relatives, 
and Friends, and to diſpatch them wherever found. 
As: a further proof of a deep- planned conſpiracy, 


he proſcribed their name, and forbade the men- 
tion of it under pain of death; but as the Berma- 


cides had, during their favour, ſhewn great vir- 


tues, they had attached many perſons to them by 


their generoſity, and the eſſential ſervices they had 


rendered, and their memory was held in venera- 
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tion, in deſpite of Harun's orders. An. old man, 
named Mondir, in grateful remembrance af their 
bounty, had the temerity to make a public pane- 
gerie on his benefactors. He was condemned to 
die; Before he was led to execution, Mondir re- 
queſted to ſpeak two words to the caliph. Inſtead 
of two, the liberal old man declaimed in a long 
oration on the ſervices which the Bermacides had 
rendered Harun himſelf. The prince was affected; 
pardoned him, and at the ſame time preſented 
him a gold plate that ſtood before him. Mondir 
proſtrated himſelf, after the eaſtern cuſtom, to re- 
„a him thanks, and added, as he roſe, ( This is 
e A new favour I receive from the houſe of Bar. 
6 mac. The emperor was not even offended at 
i this liberty of ſpeech. He was not only indulgent 
but juſt towards a woman who gave him a very 
ſeyere rebuke. She complained to him of his 
ſoldiers plundering her houſe. Have not you 
Kuread in the Alcoran, “ ſaid the caliph, „that 
* when princes paſs through a place in arms, they 
* deſtroy it ?” I have alſo read in the ſame 
book,“ replied the, © that the houſes of theſe 
«* princes ſhall be deſolate, becauſe of their in- 
c juſtice. He commanded immediate reſtitution 
to de made her. The laſt action of his life can 
not be called an act of juſtice: or, if ſo, it was the 
moſt rigorous kind of juſtice. He was dying, 
when the ſon of a rebel was brought to him in 
chains. He fixed his eyes on him, and ſuffered 
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this expreſſion to fall from his lips: Had l 


. time to ſay only two words, they ſhould be, kill 
„ him.“ The unfortunate youth was maffacred, 


and the caliph expired! He was nearly fiſty years 
ob age, and had reigned twenty-three. 28 
-Harun's court abounded with phyſicians, aſtro. 
3 philoſophers, and poets: there was even 
1 for there are make ok every 


 haviour of this maniac, who fancied. himſelf the 
_ Almighty, but was on all other ſubjects perfectly 


rational, ſaid to him one day: A man has been 
* brought before me who counterfeits inſanity, 


and wiſhes to. impoſe bimſelf on us as a prophet 


ſent from God: I commanded him to priſon; 


he has taken his trial, and is condemned to 


loſe his head The madman, who had: been 
Iſtening- very attentively to this relation, replied: 


, You have acted on this 'occaion like a faithful 


s ſervant: E did not. grant the giſt of propheſy 
to this poor wretch; neither has he received 


N 4 or miſſion from me. 

One of his. phyſicians, whoſe. name was Ga- 
brich cure his favourite ſultana in a very fingular 
manner. She hadi ſuddenly: loſt the uſe of her 


| hand; andieveryiremedy- was tried to remove this 


infirmity, but without effe&; Gabriel, who. was 
already in high repute fon diſſicult cafes, was ap- 
plied to. He requeſted the caliph to defire the 


lady to attend his levee; there, before a number 
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of perſons, he advanced and made a motion as if 
to undreſs her. The confuſed ſultana haſtily 
y caught hold, with her lame hand, of the part of 
1 her dreſs which he was pulling off. The phy- 
ſician, turning towards the emperor, ſaid: “ Com- 
L “ mander of the faithful, the is cured.” The. 
0 doctor gave ſuch an explanation of his mode of 
y acting, as proved him well acquainted with the 
_ force of the paſſions, and their effects. 
e The leſſon Harun gave to a philoſopher, whom, 
y he engaged as his private counſeller, ought to be. 
n ſtudied by all thoſe whom princes burthen with 
„, the care of their conſcience. In his firſt con- 
of ference, which. the doctor wiſhed: to render worthy, 
of his own reputation, the ſublimity of the ob- 
1 jects, and the majeſty. of his diſciple, the caliph. in- 
1 terrupted him, ſaying : © Liſten, to the conditions 
N + which muſt ſerve for the. baſis of our mutual 
ul * good underſtanding. Never attempt to in- 
5 ſtruct. me in public, nor be in haſte to give me 
4 your advice. in private. Wait till L queſtion, 
you; anſwer in a direct and preciſe manner, 
23. WW © without any ſuperfluous words. Take care you, 
ar do not endeavour to. prejudice me in favour gti 
er pour ſentiments, nor expect me to pay too great 
is +- deference to your capacity. Uſe no. prolixity; 
+ in. the hiſtories. or. traditions you ſhall think; 
p- © Proper to relate. to me. Should: you obſerve, 
he Dy me quitting the, path of rectitude, ' gently lead 
> | “ me back to it, without any barſh expreſſious. 
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Muſa Amin, 
26th caliph, 
$08. 


left the chief throne, that of Bagdad, to his ſe- 
cond ſon Mamun, inſtead of Amin, the eldeſt; 
but Mamun, who was peaceably ſettled in his go- 
vernment of Perſia, felt little inclination for the 
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ce Aſſiſt me in the orations I muſt make in public, 
in the moſque, or elſe-where; in fine, never 


addreſs me in equivocal terms.“ That is, Ha- 
run liked the truth, modeſtly covered, but not 
diſguiſed. One is aſtoniſhed to find a ſovereign 


with ſo thorough a knowledge of himſelf. 


he divinen which Harun had made of his 
empire among his ſons, muſt no doubt have given 
him a decided opinion of their diſpoſition. In 


conſequencè of this obſervation; he ought to have 


_ ſupreme authority, and ſuffered his brother to ſup- 


plant him. He willingly would have remained the 


| ſecond in rank, had not his brother, influenced by 
bad adviſers, formed a plan to deprive: him of it. 


Amin's character was not ſuited to ſucceed in ſuch 
an attempt. Entirely devoted to pleaſure, addict- 
ed to wine, paſſionately fond of gaming, dancing, 


and muſic; he lived ſolely with his wives and 


eunuchs, fooliſhly laviſhing on them his father's 
treaſures, and not even ſparing the portions allotted 


to the uſt of his brothers. He abandoned him- 


ſelf in ſo ſcandalous a manner to every ſpecies of 


debauchery, that he was at laſt depoſed both by 


the nobles and people, who, however, being af. 


| feed by his .ſeeming repentance, recalled him to 
the ſoveręignty; but this leſſon of adverſity was 
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ineffeftual—he returned once more to his former 
licentiouſneſs. To theſe vices he joined the im- 
prudence of openly attacking his brother Mamun, 
whom he conſidered as the author of his diſgrace ; 


becauſe when he was depoſed his brother was on 


the point of being called to the throne. War was 
declared, and on the ſide of Mamun conducted 
with the moſt ſignal ſucceſs, owing to the ſupe- 
nor ability of Thaher, one of his generals, who 
obliged the caliph to retreat into his capital. Even 
this ſenſe of immediate danger was not ſufficient 
to rouſe Amin from his accuſtomed ſupineneſs. 
While the enemy was at the gates of Bagdad—while 
the war-engines were hurling ſtones and fire on 
that devoted city, which was almoſt on the point. 
of being taken by ſtorm, he was quietly play- 
ing at cheſs with Kuthar his freedman. As long 
as he could paſs his time with this Kuthar, every 
other concern was indifferent to him. A courier 


went to announce to him the defeat of the army, 


and death of the general: he was then amuſing 
himſelf with fiſhing. © Do not ſpoil my ſport,” 


ſaid he, for Kuthar has caught three large fiſhes, 


* and I have not yet got one.” The principal 
inhabitants of Bagdad, not thinking themſelves 
obliged 'to brave any further dangers for ſuch a 
man, agreed to capitulate, which Amin being ſe- 
cretly informed of, he determined to be firſt; and 


ſurrendered in the hope of his life being ſpared ; 
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but Thaher cauſed him to be beheaded. He was 
thirty years of age, of which he had reigned five. 
As ſoon as Mamun's victories in the war which 


bin brother forced him to wage had promiſed 
him ſucceſs, he aſſumed the title of caliph. His 
title was acknowledged by the inhabitants of Bag. 


dad after the ſiege, but not without ſome: difficulty. 


\ _ He found no leſs than four rebels in arms againſt 


him in different parts of the empire; but he tri- 
umphed over all their machinations, by means of 
his general Thaher, to whom, as a recompenſe for 
his ſervices, he gave the government of Iſpahan, 
to deſcend to his poſterity. Though Mamun was 
not the founder of that, city, ſince. become the 
capital of Perſia, he muſt; rank as its. benefaQor 


far he confiderably enlarged and adorned it, and 


would have preferred it for his fixed reſidence, 


had not the popular prejudice, accuſtomed to view 


Bagdad as the chief ſeat of * determined 
him to remove thither. 

He wiſhed to annihilate every "edit Fol ſchiſm, 
and even to aboliſh its colours. That which dif- 
tinguiſhed the Abaſfides- was black. Mamun at- 
tempted to introduce green, the colour worn by 
the houſe bf Ali. This produced diſſenſions which 
nearly ripened into ſedition, and obliged the ca- 
liph to ſuffer. his Perſians to reſume the black, 
which they have continued ever ſince; His deſire 


of uniting the different ſecta has injured him. in 


| forty-nine, after a reign of twenty years. 
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the opinion of rigid muſſulmen. They ſuſpect his 
orthodoxy, and blame him fer having introduced, 
or at leaſt favoured, philoſophy, and the other ſpe- 
culative ſciences ; ** when,” ſay they, © the Al- 
„ coran ought to fuffice all true believers.“ It is 
not known whether it was to diminiſh the autho- 
rity of that book, but he commanded the governor 
of Bagdad to oblige the judges and teachers of 
traditions to inſiſt that it is not eternal, but cre- 
ated, and ſeverely to puniſh thoſe who ſhould 
ſupport the contrary opinion. . Aſtronomy, phyſic, 
and all. the ſciences, were held in honour during 
his reign. He invited all men of genius to his 
court, whether Indians, mageis, Jews, or chriſtians, 
loaded them with wealth, and ordered their works 
to be tranſlated. Al Mamun has rendered himſelf 
illuſtrious not only by his love of learning, but 
alſo by his goodneſs. He uſed to ſay, Did but 
* my ſubjects know how vaſt a fund of clemency 
] poſſeſs, even the greateſt culprits would croud 
around me.“ Beyond a doubt, the prince who 
bore this public teſtimony of himſelf could be in 
no fear of contradiction. He died at the age of 


According to the will of Harun his father, al Mota- 
Al Mamun, though he had a ſon, nominated Al: — 
Motaſem for his ſucceſſor. This prince was ac- *** 
kiowledged by his nephew, obtained ſome ad- 
_— by means of his generals, inſiſted like his 
- H 2 
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predeceſſor that the Alcoran is created, and dif. 
played on the throne an aſtoniſhing degree of 
pomp and magnificence. He had, ſays his hiſto. | 
rian, 130,000 pie-bald horſes in his ſtables ; more 
perhaps than ever exiſted ; each of which carrying 
a ſack of earth faſtened to its neck, enabled him 
to raiſe a mountain in the middle of Samarra, 2 
city he had founded in Arabian Irak, having taken 
a diſlike to Bagdad. He had eight ſons, eight 
daughters ; reigned eight years, eight months, and 
eight days; was born the eighth month of the year; 
was the eighth caliph of the houſe of the Abaſ- 
fides ; fought eight battles, poſſeſſed eight thouſand 
 flaves, left eight millions of gold coin, and died 
at forty-eight years of age. All theſe eights have 
given him the name of caliph Octonary. He was the 
firſt who employed Turkiſh ſoldiers in his armies. 
AlWathek, Al Wathek his ſon was alſo expoſed to many con- 
Nr. ſpiracies. It is very probable that they originated 
in the perſeverance with which he purſued thoſe who 
profeſſed the eternity of the Alcoran. This dogma 
appears to have been a fort of rallying point: if 
the rebels would conſent to make a recantation 
of their belief, they obtained the caliph's pardon. 
At his death the priſons were full of perſons of 
the firſt quality in the empire, but their captivity 
was not ſevere. Wathek piqued himſelf on imi- 
tating his uncle Mamun in his clemency. He alſo 
- _ reſembled his grandfather Harun in his love of 
learning. He died at the age of thirty-two, of the 
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dropſy, cauſed, it is thought, by the ſtimulating 
potions which that prince, very much addicted to 
the ſex, took to reanimate his paſſions. 


At the deceaſe of Al Wathek the nobles balanced Al Mota- 


between Al Mothadi his ſon, and Al Motawakkel 


his brother. They at length decided in favour of e 


latter, becauſe the former was too young to per- 
form, in the quality of iman, the prayers in the 
moſque—an office excluſively belonging to the ca- 
phate. This incapacity often inverted the order 
of ſucceſſion, and prevented the children from in- 
heriting the father's throne. It is thought alſo, 


that Al Motawakkel owed his exaltation in a great 


meaſure to the favour of a body of Turks with 
whom the caliphs had been ſurrounded ſome time 
for their guard. This prince, like the caliph Ha- 
run, divided his empire between his three ſons, 
who were appointed his ſucceſſors. It appears by 
this ſecond diſtribution that the empire was nearly 
the fame, notwithſtanding the deſtructive wars 


with the Greeks, which ought either to have ex- 
tended or contracted its limits. Thoſe that were 
carried on under Al Motawakkel, to the full as 


alteration. 
This prince is faid to have been a lover of 


learning; but his memory muſt be held in de- 
teſtation by the Arabs, becauſe he was the firſt of 


their emperors who, to the pain of death, added 
a3 
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3oth caliph, 


waged with the neighbouring nations, particularly 


languinary and as ruinous, produced no greater 
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the refinement of tortures. He is accuſed of 
having put ſome unhappy beings into a ſort of 
iron cheſt full of-ſpikes, which could be heated at 
pleaſure; and of having replied to thoſe who pe- 
_ tioned for their. pardon, © Compaſſion is a proof 
of an ignoble foul.” His amuſements were of 
a nature cruelly capricious. At one time, when 
at table with his friends, a lion, by his order, was 
let looſe in the apartment, to throw them into a 
ſtate of terror; at another, he would cauſe ſerpents 
to be flung under the table, and pots full of ſcor- 
pions to be broken, without any perſon being per- 
mitted to change his place; and he cured by means 
of an electuary thoſe who had been ſtung or 
bitten. It no doubt was the apprehenſion of theſe 
dangerous diverſions. that prevented ſeveral men 
of ſcience from fixing themſelves at his court, al- 
though his invitations to them were accompanied 
with the moſt” liberal promiſes. In fact, the treat- 
ment experienced by a chriſtian phyſieian, named 
Honain, was ſufficient to make theni' unwilling to 
attend. To eonvince himſelf whether he might con- 
fide in this man, Al Motawakkel commanded him to 
prepare a mortal poiſon for one of his enemies; ſo 
ſubtile in its effect, that his diſſolution might ap- 
pear ſo perfectly natural, that no perſon ſhould | 
ſuſpect him of his death. Honain rejected this ba 
propoſal with horror. The emperor inſiſted, . in · 
treated, menaced, and confined him in priſon a * 
year, At the expiration of that period he was a 
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brought into the caliph's preſence, who renewed 


his ſolicitations and threats, * The phyſician con- 


tinued firm. What can inſpire you with this 
reſolution,“ ſaid the emperor, „when you ſee 
« death before your eyes?“ © Two things,“ re- 


plied Honain, © my religion, and my profeſſion : 


«the firſt teaches me to do good to my enemies, 
«and to do no hurt to my friends; the ſecond 
« has been eftabliſhed for the advantage of the 
% human race, and when I embraced it I took a 
« ſolemn oath never to be concerned in any pre- 
« paration of a hurtful or mortal nature.” The 
caliph rejoiced, and gave him his entire confi- 
dence : but a favour bought by a year's impriſon- 


ment was not likely to tempt the learned, whom 


his munificence might otherwiſe have attached to 
The conduct he obſerved towards thoſe who 


furrounded him renders that which he is accuſed 


of towards his ſon at leaſt probable. It is re- 
ported that he loaded him with ill treatment ; that 
he infulted him, ſtruck him, and inflifted the 
moſt ſevere puniſhments for the moſt trivial faults, 
and compelled him to drink wine to exceſs, to 
render him contemptible in the eyes of the muſſul- 


men, witneſſes to his intoxication. This, they | 


add, was what provoked the fon to conſpire againſt 
his father's life. But the murdered father had no 
advocate to plead his cauſe againſt the fon living 
and on the throne ; therefore it is poſſible that 
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his faults have been exaggerated both in their 
principle / and effect: whereas there can exiſt no 
paliation for the crime of parricide, even though 


it were proved that the father had attempted 


the life of his ſon. Al Montaſer reproached his 
father with having planned his death. Al Mo- 


tawakkel, on the other hand, accuſed Al Montaſer 


with deep- laid ſchemes to deprive him of life; and 
he threatened to have both his mother and him 
tried in a court of juſtice. The dread of public 
detection made the ſon determine to anticipate his 
father's intention. He gained over the Turkiſh 
guard, whoſe captain the caliph had imprudently 


_ offended: ſome ſoldiers, ſtationed for that purpoſe, 
fell on him while he was at table, and ſtabbed 


him. During the confuſion, and his efforts to de- 
fend himſelf, was Fatah, one of his favourites, try- 
ing to fave him, and exclaiming with all his might, 
% Oh! Motawakkel, I will not ſurvive thee!” 
while his buffoon, at a little diſtance, was ſcream- 


ing to the full as loud: Oh! Motawakkel I hope 


< to live when you are no more!” The wiſhes of 


both were gratified. 


To theſe murderous cabals were added religious 


diſputes : the eternity of the Alcoran continued a 


ſubject of diſcord. The rivalſhip between the houſe 
of Ommiyah and Ali was frequently renewed : 


whatever caliph had favoured one ſect, was almoſt - 


ſure of being ſucceeded by a prince who protected 
the other ; therefore the perſecutions became in 2 
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manner alternative. It may be called the vice of 
the. age ; for at that time the Greek emperors 
ſucceſſively demoliſhed the idols and adored them, 
and by perſecuting edicts forced their ſubje&s to 
embrace that faith and form of worſhip which 
they choſe to profeſs themſelves. The ſectators 
of Ali were proſcribed by Al Motawakkel, though 
protected by his three predeceſſors. He wiſhed to 
prevent his people going in pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Hoſein, and the better to attain that end, en- 
deavoured to deſtroy every veſtige of this monu- 
ment. Not content with reducing it to ruin, he 
cauſed a river to flow over the ſpot. Vain at- 
tempt! The diſciples of Ali piouſly believe that 
the waters reſpectfully ſtopped their courſe, and 
returned back into their channel. Motawakkel's 
reign, which was of fourteen years? duration, is re- 
markable for the ſcourges of every ſpecies which 


defolated the empire z—wars, rebellions, famine, - 


perſecutions, dreadful hurricanes, and violent earth- 
quakes: hence it was called the reign of prodigies. 
This prince lived forty years. 
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Al Montaſer affirmed in a public aſſembly that Al Monta- 


he was innocent of his father's death. He laid this 
crime to the charge of Fatah, who refuſed to ſur- 
vive his maſter ; and ſaid that it was to puniſh his 


wllany that he had commanded him to be cut in 


pieces. But the parricide's remorſe bore evidence 
to the crime. He dragged on a ſhort, loathed 
exiſtence, purſued by deſpair and the avenging 


ſer, 31ſt ca- 
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furies. He ſought to annihilate every obje& which 


could remind him of this execrable deed. He de. 


moliſhed'his father's palace, and quitted the city 


where his murder had been perpetrated. But it 
ſeemed the care of Providence to bring to his view 


what he anxiouſly wiſhed to ſhun. Al Montaſer was 


one day admiring a beautiful painting of a man on 
horſeback with a diadem encircling his head, and 
a Perfian inſeription: he demanded the explana- 
tion: it was T'am Shiruyeh, the ſon of Koſru 
«'Parviz, who murdered my father, and poſſeſſed 
&« the crown only fix months.“ He turned pale, 
as if ſtruck by a ſentence of death. This was 
confirmed to his affrighted imagination by fearful 
dreams, ſhowing him the ghaſtly corpſe of his fa- 
ther calling him to the tomb. Thither he de- 
ſcended at the age of twenty-five years.” It is ſu- 
ſpected that his end was haſtened by poiſon, given 
Bim by the inſtigators and accomplices of his crime, 
who dreaded the effects of his repentance. 


Al Media, This unhappy young man, beſides his remorſe, 


3zd caliph, 
$62. 


experienced every other cauſe of wretchedneſs, 
from dis aſſociating himſelf with villains, the leaſt 


of which was his not being the maſter of his own 
actions. The two captains of the Turkiſh guard, 


the principal authors of the murder, compelled 
him to exclude his two brothers, Motaz and Mo- 


Waiad, from the caliphate, from the fear of their 


a avenging their father's death. Finding themſelves 


by that means empowered to chooſe, they appoint- 
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ad to the pontifical throne Moſtain, couſin- german 
of the deceaſed. Theſe officers ſhortly after quar- 
relled among themſelves, and each of them aimed 
at ſeizing the perſon of the caliph. Him to whom 


the prince abandoned himfelf loſt a battle, and 


ted with his caliph to Bagdad. The governor re- 
ceived him honourably, being charmed at having 
the chief of the empire in his poſſeſſion, The 
other Turkiſh captain, as ſoon as he had expelled 
his rival, drew-Motaz and Mowaiad out of prifon, 
where they had been confined by Moſtain. Under 
the banners of Motaz he laid ſiege to Bagdad, 
whoſe' governor, totally indifferent in his choice of 
maſters: provided he was ſecured in his ſtation by 
him 'who”ſhould be inveſted with the authority; 


counſelled Al Moſtain to abdicate, on condition of 


his life being ſpared, and a maintenance allowed 
him proportioned to the fortune he quitted. Al 
Motaz took the place, and continued to govern in 
his poſt. Theſe cabals, wars, and negociations, 
employed nearly four years, which was the dura- 
fion'sf' Al Moſtain's reign. He was mild, indolent, 
and timid. This diſpoſition ought to have enſured 
his life againſt the attempts of a rival; but he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be eaſily influenced by different 
counſellors. This was ſufficient to inſpire fear, and 
he was aſſaſſinated, though at what period and 
what age 1s uncertain. The diſtant governors and 
generals taking advantage of theſe commotions, 
oon converted their obedience into a mere re- 
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ſpect. They acknowledged the caliph, ruled unde: 
the authority of his name; but executed his or. 
ders only when they coincided- with their own in- 
Al Motaz on his acceſſion to the throne maſ. 


' facredhistwo brothers, Mowaiad and Mowaffek, who 


had incurred his fuſpicion becauſe they were very 
much beloved, and permitted Ahmed, a third, as 
a great favour, to live in obſcurity at Bagdad. He 
no doubt had a counſellor, to whom a principal 
part of theſe crimes ſhould be imputed ; but in 
charging his counſellors with his bad actions, it is 
but juſt to grant them the honour of a prince of 
eighteen having the addreſs to ſupport himſelf, 
during four years, againſt the machinations of the 
Turkiſh troops, who were grown. formidable,— 


Motaz ſowed diſſenſions among the officers, and 


cauſed them to be the puniſhers of each other, for 


conſpiring againſt the power of the caliphate, which 


it was their duty to protect. The chief part of 
the captains fell victims to the diſputes he had oc- 


caſioned. The emperor imagined he ſhould eafily 


control the reſt by means of a troop of Magre- 


bians, African muſſulmen, of whom he compoſed 


2 guard; but theſe were cut to pieces by the 


Turks, who obliged the caliph to depoſe bimleli, 


and then made him die of hunger, at the age of 
twenty-two. 


It -is ſaid that he 6TH have eſcaped this fate 
by the aid of the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns, 
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which they demanded as their arrears. His finances 
were ſo badly ſupplied, that his coffers contained 
not ſo much; and he applied toCubiah, his mother, 
who poſſeſſed immenſe treaſures ; but ſhe refuſed 
him. When this ſtep- mother was driven from the 
palace by her ſon's ſucceſſor, her riches amounted 
to a million-of gold crowns, a buſhel of emeralds, 
another of pearls, and eleven pounds weight of very 
fine rubies. 

The Turkiſh guard having the entire power, mags = 
granted the favour of filling the throne. to Al R. 
Mohtadi, the fon of Wathek, who was thirty-eight 
years old. In the ſpace of a year, which he reign- 
ed, he cleared the palace of muſicians, dancers, and 
buffoons ; ſent away the lions, dogs, and other 
animals which were kept by his predeceſſors; pro- 
ſcribed gaming and wine; and enforced the ob- 
ſervance of the pr=cepts of the Alcoran by his own 
example. He leflened the taxes, regulated the 
finances, and adminiſtered juſtice in perſon with 
the ſtricteſt impartiality. The people were antici- 
pating their future happineſs under the conduct of 
ſuch a ſovereign,” when the Turkiſh guard, whoſe 
leentiouſneſs he tried to reſtrain, conſpired againſt 
him. They inſolently preferred their unjuſt de- 
mand, to which he refuſed compliance. They pro- 
ceeded to threats; but he remained ſteady in his re- 
folution at the head of his Magrebians, who were 
gan unfortunately vanquiſhed. Some hiſtorians 
ay that Al Mohtadi was killed in the affray; others, 
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that having been taken by the Turks he expired 
in torments which they inflicted on him, becauſe he 
refuſed to abdicate the caliphate. 

Al Motawakkel, one of the former caliphs, had 
left two ſons: Al Motamed, the eldeſt, was indolent, 


without any knowledge of ſtate affairs; and wholly 


addicted to repoſe and pleaſure ; the ſecond, 
named Al Mowaffek, was active, vigilant, courage. 
ous, and equally capable of governing in peace and 
war. The Turks did not chooſe the latter to ſuc- 
reed Al Mohtadi z perhaps they feared” him: but 
Al Motamed, whom they elected, had the good ſenſe 
to place an entire confidence in his brother, and 
to leave the adminiſtration of all affairs, both 
civil and military, to his deciſion; therefore every 
action of Al Motamed's caliphate ought to be 


aſcribed to Al Mowaffek, He never laid down 
his arms during his government; ſometimes 


they were employed againſt the rebels, | ſome 


times againſt the Greeks. - He was preparing mea- 
ſures to free his brother from -the tyranny of the 


Turks, when an irruption of the people called 


Zenjians, commanded by Habib, their king, oblig- 
ed him to have recourſe to this dreaded phalanx, 
which he meant to deſtroy. The general of the 


Arabs compelled the Zenſians to quit his brother's 


territories, and killed their king; but he ſurvived 
his triumph a very ſhort time. A fit of illneſs car- 
ried him of in the flower of his age. He left a 
ſon, who ſupplied his place, and to whom the ca- 
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liph transferred the confidence he had given his 


father, that he. might, under the guardianſhip, of his | 


nephew, continue to ſlumber in the boſom of plea- 
ſure, his ſovereign good. He died at the age of 
fifty three, after a reign of twenty-three years. His 
ſeal bore the following motto: Happy is he 
«* whom the example of others inſtruQts.” This 
mode of inſtruction is not difficult. It was that 
which ſuited his diſpoſition. | 
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Although Al Motamed had a ſon named Giafar, he *'Motas2, 


and even had him acknowledged during his life-time. 
This dignity added no increaſe to his power, which 
was abſolute before his elevation. Inhisreign, abund- 


ance enriched the province, and the tranquillity of 


the empire was undiſturbed, except by the inroads 
of the Karmatians, a ſect of fanatics, whoſe origin 
unknown. Under Al Motaded, a poor creature 
named Karmata came from Perſia into Arabia. 
He appeared to lead a very auſtere life; faid he 
was, inſpired, and that God had commanded him 
to pray fifty times a- day. When he had aſſembled 
a ſufficient number of diſciples, he choſe from their 
number twelve men, to whom he gave the title of 


apoſtles, and appointed them to inſtruct the reſt, 


and to propagate his doctrine. The governor of 
the province obſerving the peaſantry neglect their 
abour to attend to their fifty prayers, threw the 
pretended faint into priſon, and ſwore that he 
hould die. 


36th caliph, 
nominated his nephew Al Motaded to the caliphate; b92, 
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A young girl, a ſlave to the governor, heard 
this oath. Moved by compaſſion, in the dead of 
night, ſhe took the keys of the priſon from under 
her maſter's pillow, ſet the prophet at liberty, and 


replaced the keys. The following day when he 


could not be found, no doubt remained of his 


Having been freed by a divine power. He ſhewed 


himfelf to fome of his proſelytes at a diſtance from 


the place, confirmed them in that belief, and aſ. 
ſerted that no earthly power could hurt him; how- 


ever, he was too prudent to venture the trial, and 
he was no more heard of. His doQrine was little 


different from Mahomet's. His diſciples believed 


In angels, uſed genuſſexions in their prayers, ad- 
bered rigorouſly to the appointed faſts, and pro- 


feſſed nevertheleſs a rancorous hatred to the ma- 
hometans, to whom they gave no quarter. The 


Karmatians increaſed prodigiouſly in a ſhort period. 
Al Motaded had need of all his forces to drive them 
from the centre of his dominions. Under the 
maſk of devotion they practiſed the moſt abomi- 
nable libertiniſm, which exceſs gained over to them 
many of the ſoldiers. They afterwards formed 
themſelves into numerous armies, and carried de- 
vaſtation through the fineſt provinces of Aſia. 
Al Motaded was juſt, though very ſevere. His 


reign, which was of ten yearsꝰ duration, wastranquil. 


This caliph was near fifty when he died, either by 
poiſon, or exhauſted by pleaſure. The ſciences 
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fouriſned under his protection, and he liberally re- 
compenſed thoſe who cultivated them. 

The very day of his father's deceaſe, Al Moctaſi - Lay 
was proclaimed caliph at Bagdad, while he was 9. 
abſent on a military expedition. The Karmatians 
appeared in ſeveral parts of his dominions, in ar- 
mies amounting to an hundred thouſand men. One 
of them was commanded by a youthful general of 
twenty-two, named Hoſein, who joining artifice to 
valour, pretended he was deſcended in a direct 
line from Mahomet; and in proof of his aſſertion 
hewed a wart on his face, like that on the face 
of the prophet. Thus we ſee theſe Karmatians, 
though inveterate enemies to the muſſulmen, iden- 
tfying, as it were, their immediate propinquity, 
where their intereſt was concerned; for ambition 
and cupidity will even adopt —_— meaſures to 
attain their defires. 

If the Karmatians were ſanguinary and cruel to 
their foes, they in their turn experienced a ſimilar | 
reatment. Their chiefs, amongſt whom was Ho- | 1 
en, fell into the power of Al Moctaſi, and by his | | 
aer expired in excruciating tortures. The ca- 

ipt's armies were alſo numerous, and well com- | 
manded. Egypt and Syria, which had been ſepa- 
nted from the empire under ſome of his prede- 
| 
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ſors, were reunited to it. In deſpite of all his 
recautions, a caravan from Mecca was, in his 
agn, for the firſt time, plundered likewiſe by 
e formidable Karmatians, who carried off an im- 
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menſe booty; but being ſurprized in the act of 
dividing it, they were compelled to relinquiſh their 
ſpoil. Al Moctaſi, beſides his land forces, was alſo 
poſſeſſed of fleets. Either in perſon, or by his 
generals, he gave frequent battle to the Greeks 
and Turks. He filled the throne only fix years, 
and died at the age of thirty. He rarely flept 
above four hours; the remainder of the night 
was divided between ſtudy and the affairs of go. 
vernment. He left the finances in an excellent 
ſtate, and great armies on foot. Authors pro. 
nounce him good and humane; and that not. 
withſtanding the wars in which he engaged, be 
lamented that effuſion of blood which neceſlity 
obliged him to ſhed. What a man would Modal 
have become, had his career not been ſo early 
ſtopped! _ | | 

All thoſe who had any ſway in the empire had 
an intereſt in ſeeing a youth on the throne :—the 
miniſters to govern according to their inclination; 
the commanders of the provinces to exerciſe their 
authority without the. fear of control; the ar- 


mies to live in unreſtrained licentiouſneſs ; the in. 


habitants'of Bagdad to obtain privileges and grants. 
Moktader, therefore, was elected at the age df 
fourteen, by the unanimous voice of the empire. 
We muſt not omit another claſs of ſuffrages for 
which he was indebted to his youth, and which 
was not the leaſt powerful, viz. that of the women 


and eunuchs, who flattered themſelves they ſhould 
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eaſily acquire an influence over the mind of ſo 
young a man. Nor were their hopes diſappointed. 
Hiſtorians do not name the number of women re- 
ſiding in the palace; but they make that of the 
black eunuchs amount to thirty, and the white to 
forty thouſand. This enumeration is found in a de- 
ſeription given by a Greek ambaſſador, from which 
we may form a juſt idea of the magnificence of the 
caliph's court at that period. 

The imperial palace was adorned with the moſt 
coſtly furniture, and every kind of arms. The 
regiments of guards, to the number of ſixteen 
thouſand, were ranged in order of battle ; they 
received their pay in purſes of gold. Seven hun- 
dred attendants and porters were ſtationed in the 
avenues and gateways. The Tigris was covered 
with veſſels ſuperbly ornamented, exhibiting a moſt . 
ad WF brilliant ſpectacle. Within and without the palace 
the WW were ſpread ſixteen thouſand pieces of filk, five 
n; hundred of brocade, and twelve thouſand five hun- 
heir WF dred carpets of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip and in- 
ar- eſtimable value. In the centre of the hall of audi- 
in. ence aroſe a tree of maſlive gold; eighteen prin- 
nts. WW cipal branches proceeding from it, on which an in- 
: of WW finite variety of gold and ſilver birds were ſeen / 
pire. futtering their wings, and ſinging harmoniouſly. 
for This pompous diſplay was intended to infpire the 
hich WW Greeks with an exalted opinion of the caliph's 
men power, and to deter them from forming any de- 
could figns of war. Moktader had full exerciſe for his 
I 2 
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troops againſt the Karmatians, who continued to 


_ diſturb the tranquillity of the empire. Their prin. 


cipal expedition was conducted by a young man of 
nineteen, named Thaher. The caliph was nearly 


of the ſame age; however, he did not chooſe to 


riſk engaging with him, but ſent his generals, 
The efforts of theſe could not prevent the young 
Karmatian from ſtopping 'a caravan, and giving 
it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers ; —a very en- 
couraging bait for his troops ;—nor from pene- 
trating into the territory of Mecca. He entered 
the city, maflacred a great number of pilgrims in 
the temple, filled the ſacred well with dead bodies, 
demoliſhed many of the buildings, deſpoiled the 
Caaba of all its ornaments, and amongſt other 
acts of profanation carried off the famous black 
ſtone, which was an object of as much veneration 
to the muſſulmen as the ark of the covenant was 
to the Iſraelites. The inhabitants of Mecca offered 
an immenſe ſum for its ranſom, which the Kar. 
matians refuſed to accept. To depreciate the re- 
putation of this ſtone, they publiſhed that it poſ- 
ſeſſed no virtue whatever. The pious muſſulmen, 
by way of defiance, adviſed the purloiners to 
plunge it into water; when, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the incredulous, it ſwam. They then returned 
it to its owners. When they ſacked the holy city, 


a prince of Mecca was flain, and all the decora- 


tions of the temple, and the treaſures of the place, 
became the ſpoils of the conquerors. | 
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Theſe misfortunes which attacked religion were 
imputed by the zealots to their chief. The in- 
creaſe of taxes, and the bad adminiſtration of 
juſtice, irritated the inhabitants of Bagdad. They 
complained that the caliph never acted for him- 
ſelf; but ſuffered his wives and his eunuchs to 
govern him. The armies, beaten in ſeveral en- 
gagements, and their pay badly ſupplied, mur- 
mured loudly on both accounts, and attributed 
their frequent defeats, as well as their neglected ar- 
rears, to the emperor's inactivity. From murmurs 
they proceeded to rebellion, and compelled Munes 
their general to conform to their will, and depoſe 
the caliph. Al Kaher, his brother, was elected in his 
ſtead; but in the ſpace of three days the foldĩers, re- 
penting of their precipitation, recalled Al Moktader 
to the throne. He ſeemed to harbour no reſent- 
ment againſt his brother; but whether to puniſh 
an inſurrection to which he was ſaid to have excit- 
ed, or ſome other cauſe, Al Kaher was thrown into 
priſon. In his dungeon he planned his brother's 
death; the circumſtances of which are remarkable. 
Al Moktader was a great lover of horſe-racmg, Al 
Kaher gained over an African, who was an excellent 


horſeman, to preſent himſelf as ſuch to his bro- 


ther. He acquitted himſelf with ſo much dex- 
terity and gracefulneſs, that the caliph made him 
recommence ſeveral times, and ordered his guard 
io retire to ſome diſtance, that he might have a 
better view of him. At this moment the African 
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urged his horſe againſt the caliph, and "TOY 2 
javelin with ſuch force into his breaſt, that he in. 
ſtantly fell dead from his ſeat. The African rode 
off full ſpeed towards the priſon to liberate Al Ka. 
ber. Paſſing through the market he met an af 
loaded with briars ; his horſe ſtarted, reared, and 
threw his rider on one of the ſhambles, where 
he remained ſuſpended by the chin on a hook. 
His horſe eſcaped from under him, and the popu- 
lace, who were purſuing him, finding him in this 
ſtate, - took the briars from off the aſs, ſet fire to 
them, and burnt the aſſaſſin. Thus was Al Mok. 
tader's murder puniſhed almoſt as ſoon as perpe. 
trated. He was thirty-eight years old, and had 
reigned twenty-five. - 
Without queſtioning the capacity of v women for 
attaining the ſciences, we may reaſonably be fur- 
prized at finding a young female of his court con- 
ſidered as the oracle of juſtice. Her name was 
: Yamek ; and ſhe poſſeſſed ſo profound a knowledge 
of all the mahometan laws, that in moſt civil and 
criminal cauſes the Judges had recourſe to her ſu- 


pPerior wiſdom. 
Al Kher, Munes wiſhed to raiſe his ward, Abul Abbas l 
5, Moſtaſi, the ſon of Moktader, to the caliphate ; but . 1 
-_ the partiſans of Al Kaher prevailed. He quitted a his 
priſon for a throne: from the throne, a year af. perf 
ter, he returned to a priſon. At a future period * 
he fupported a more miſerable life, though at l. 3 


berty, than he had done in chains; but untor- 
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tunately he merited theſe diſtreſſing viciſſitudes. 
As ſoon as he became maſter, Al Moktader's child- 
ren, his concubines, and domeſtics, were ordered 
into his preſence, and put to the torture to force 
from them - a diſcovery of the treaſures his pre- 
deceſſor had diſtributed among them. He even 
ſhewed no pity to his brother's mother, who had 
ſaved his life, by preventing the caliph's intention 


of diſpatching him. On the ſimple ſuſpicion that 


Ahmed, the ſon of Moctaſi, meant to uſurp his 
dignity, the barbarian called him into one of the 
inmoſt receſſes of the palace, and had him nailed 
to the wall by the hands and feet; then, being 
always preſſed for money, he ſent for Abu-Yahya, 
a man of the robe, and very rich, and commanded 


him to count him down a large ſum. The lawyer 


declared that it was not in his power. Ahmed,“ 
lad the tyrant, who is in the next apartment, 
* told me you could, and he is of opinion that you 
“ ſhould.' Abu-Tahya went there to explain 
himſelf. On entering the chamber, the appalling 
ſpectacle that ſtruck his ſight chilled him with fear 
and horror : he promiſed, and gave all that the 
lavage required. 

The Turkiſh militia, though unjuſt to ſeveral of 
his predeceſſors, whom they compelled to abdicate, 
performed an act of equity when they hurled him 
from the throne. After putting out his eyes, they 
once more caſt him into priſon, where he remain- 
ed twelve years. One of his ſucceſlors ſet him 
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& to aſk alms of you.” He died, not of vexation 


Al Radi, 
goth caliph, 


833. 
how inconſiderable was the circle of its power, 
Perſian Irak, Fars, or Perſia—properly ſo called; 


the cities of Baſra, Cufa, and Moſul—theſe ancient 
and important domains; Egypt, Syria, Spain, the 


| they reſpected the caliph of Bagdad, allowed him 
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at liberty ; but without beſtowing on him, they 
do not ſay enough to ſupport himſelf in any com, 
merce, but not even ſufficient to procure the ne. 
ceſſaries of life. A cotemporary hiſtorian has writ. 
ten that he had ſeen him at the door of the grand 
moſque of Bagdad, covered with rags, and ſtretch. 
ing out his hand to the people, whom he addreſſed 
in the following terms: Pray remember him 
* who was once your caliph, and is now reduced 


S—— 1 — wn 8 


and grief, but of illneſs, in his fifty- fifth year. 

As ſoon as Al Kaher was depoſed, Al Radi, his 
nephew, the ſon of Al Moktader, was proclaimed 
caliph. But how much was this dignity degraded! 


compared to its former grandeur! Arabian Irak, 


muſſulman provinces in Sicily and Crete, Georgia, 
Kerman; all theſe vaſt and extenſive countries had 
paſſed into the poſſeſſion of ſovereigns who, though 


a degree of pre- eminence rather in religious con- 
cerns than in the political government. In reality, 
Bagdad and its environs were all that remained to 
the caliph; but, as if this ſmall portion were too iſ of 4 
difficult to govern, Al Radi inſtituted a poſt ſuperior N of! 
to that of vizier, which he named emir-al-omra, that 
18 to ſay, commandant of commandants. 
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Even during his life-time, his ambitious courti- 


ers diſputed this ſtation with arms in their hands; 


and very ſoon the only previleges the caliphs en- 
joyed were, thoſe of ſtamping the coin with their 


name, performing public prayer in the grand 


moſque, hearing themſelves proclaimed during di- 
vine ſervice, and deciding in judicial cauſes when 
they were applied to. | 
The decline of this once mighty empire origi- 
nated in the vicious conduct of its emperors, the 
ſhortneſs of their reigns, the little regard paid to 
the order of ſucceſſion, the power of the military, 


and the rebellious diſpoſition of the people, eſpe - 


cially the inhabitants of Bagdad, who thought they 
only poſſeſſed the right of directing the machine 
of government. As if theſe various cauſes of ap- 
proaching deſtruction were infufficient, a multi- 
tude of different ſects had ariſen, all of them ſo- 
licitous to weaken the mahometan faith, and the 
reſpect, one may even ſay adoration, which till 
then had been rendered the caliphs. We have 
obſerved in what manner, by propagating his 
ſehiſmatic doctrines, Karmata, a ſimple individual, 
whoſe birth and fate are unknown, gained an ar- 
my of proſelytes who ſtruck a fatal blow at 
ilamiſm even in its very ſanctuary; in the reign 
of Al Radi, Shalmageni, thus called from thename 
of his country, taught that. the divinity reſided in 
ery creature, and that the ſoul tranſmigrated 
from one body into another, during an indeter- 
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minate number of ages. He diſbelieved the mif. 


ſion of Mahomet. Being cited before a judge, 
he did not inſiſt on the tenets. he diſſeminated, 


a proof that he was more (inclined to eſtabliſh a 


new religion than convinced himſelf. He was con. 
demned to ſuffer death, and executed with great 
ſolemnity to deter his followers. Theſe dogmas 
ſhew that the ſyſtem of Spinoſa is not new; all 


that can be allowed to the Jewiſh philoſopher is 


the honour of attempting to demonſtrate it. With 
reſpect to the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, were 
it not folly to ſeek to develope the cauſe of the 
happineſs or miſery of created beings, it would be 
the moſt ingenious, and the leaſt irrational, of all 
heterodoxical ſyſtems. 
- Al Radi reigned dependent on the emirs-al-omras, 
not only thoſe: of his own creating, but thoſe who 
forcibly tore the authority from his graſp. He 
kept this ſhadow of dignity almoſt ſeven years, and 
died at thirty. Hiſtorians deſcribe him as poſſeſſed 


of goodneſs and humanity, a taſte for literature, 


particularly poetry, which he cultivated with ſuc- 
ceſs, and even allow him political talents, which the 
fatality of events prevented him from diſplaying. 
Henceforth the caliphs of Bagdad will not oc- 
cupy a more exalted ſtation. in hiſtory than they 
did in the theatre of their wonted grandeur, in 
which reduced to fill the offices of iman, or pontiff 
of the laws; that is to ſay, their promotions will 
ſupply the place of dates, to which will be referred 
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the curious or intereſting incidents which may be 
offered to our obſervation in this degenerate em- 
pire. 


ed of the throne, to which Munes endeavoured to 
raiſe him, after his father's aſſaſſination, ſaw his 
turn arrive after two ſucceſſors; but what a throne 
did he poſſeſs ! Al Radi was the laſt muſſulman em- 
peror who commanded the armies, adminiſtered 
the finances, and who poſſeſſed any real authority 
over the Arabs. Thoſe who followed had the im- 
prudence not even to aſſert an excluſive privilege 
to officiate in the moſque. This function, ſo often 
performed by others, diminiſhed the veneration of 
the people, eſpecially at a time when their chief 
had committed the ſtill greater imprudence of in- 
reſting all the military power in the hands of the 
emirs. The caliphs ſtrangely deceived themſelves 
in ſuppoſing, that becauſe they appointed to that 
dignity it was in their power. They | depoſed 
ſome emirs, it is true; but they were rg AR 
more frequently depoſed by the emirs. 

Al Mottaki experienced this fad reverſe. He Ai. 
placed the emir of his predeceſſor, and was him- 
ſelf driven from his capital by the one he elected. 


Another, to execute the plan he had formed, flat- 


tered him with the hope of re-eſtabliſhing him at 


Bagdad by the aid of a body of troops under his 


command, The caliph, relying on this promiſe of 


Though bene mfvire fears, they alſo foſter A1 Monaki, 
hope. Al Mottaki, the ſon of Al Moktader, depriv- 3. — 


| 
| 
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the emir Tuzun, went to join him in his camp, 
As ſoon as the emir perceived him, he quitted his 


horſe, walked by the ſide of his ſtirrup, proſtrated 
himſelf, and treated him and his fanuly with every 


mark of reſpect and honour. He wrote at the ſame 


time to Bagdad, deſiring that Al Moſtaeſi, the ſon of 
Al Mottaſi, ſhould be ſent to him. The ſcene then 


changed. The unfortunate Al Mottaki was torn 


from the throne, and the emir, not content with this 
act of injuſtice, added to it the execrable one of de. 
priving him of fight. He was then left to wander 
a moſt wretched mendicant, in the tattered garb 
of poverty, and wooden ſhoes, the only covering 
for his feet. He dragged on a miſerable exiſtence 


in this degraded ſtate to the age of ſixty years, of 


which: he had reigned four. 

During his ſhort pontificate, two ſects aroſe, 
very violent antagoniſts, and rancorous enemies 
to each other. Their diſputes were on an incom- 
prehenſible ſubject, which has afforded matter for 


extremely vehement diſputations. The point in con. 


teſt was, whether God governs all things by general, 
or by partial laws; whether his orders always are 


beſt and moſt expedient; or whether he has throun 


promiſcuouſly a portion of good and ill into the lot 


of every mortal, not according to his merit, but the 


univerſal law; conſequently, whether predeſtination 
be abſolute, or relative. Al- Aſhari ſupported the 
former ſyſtem againſt Jobbais, who had been his 
maſter; and to prove the governance of God by 
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a general providence, he maintained the injuſtice 
of a partial Providence. He propofed his argu- 
ment in the following queſtion : * What do you 
« think would be the fate of three brothers, one 
« of whom lived in the obſervance of God's com- 
« mandments; the other in open defiance of them ; 
4 and the third died in infancy ?” Jobbais re- 
plied, * The firſt would be recompenſed in hea- 
« yen, the ſecond puniſhed in hell, and the third 
« neither puniſhed nor rewarded.” Then,“ an- 
ſwered Al-Aſhari, might not the third ſay: Lord, 
had you granted me a longer life, I alſo might 


* dwellings of the bleſſed, and my lot would have 


Jobbais, but God would anſwer, I knew that 
you would become wicked had your life been 
„ prolonged, and that you would have been caſt 
„ into hell.” In that caſe the ſecond might 
* rejom: Why, Lord, did you not remove me 
* alſo in my childhood ?. I ſhould not then have 
* merited the puniſhment of my ſins, nor be caſt 
* into hell.” Hence Al-Aſhari inferred that God 
muſt have been capable of premeditated injuſtice 
and cruelty, in ſuffering the ſecond brother to be- 
come rebellious and puniſhable. To obviate, there- 
bore, this charge of injuſtice and cruelty, he held that 
God does not fix the deſtiny of individuals ; but 


tbandohs them to the influence of general laws. 
but as it would be of greater advantage to the 


“have entered, with my dear brother, into the 


© been more happy? © That is true,” returned 
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human race that the Deity ſhould. have anni. 
hilated evil, and predeſtinated every one to hap. 1 
pineſs, it follows that God does not do always ſc 
what is beſt; and that he has not created the beſt 
of all poſſible worlds. Thus we ſee, the dogma þ 
of optimiſm is not new, and the Janſeniſts and 5 
Moliniſts will be ſurprized, perhaps, at finding their c 
abſolute decrees, and their ſcientia media, already M 
known among the Arabs. hc 
AiMotacs, Al Mottaki was ſucceeded by Al Moſtacſi, the ſon ce 
= n, of Al Mottaſi. One of his wives, named Alan, by wh 
her cabals, favoured his elevation to the throne; and his 
the ſame intriguer, either from reſentment or ac- fer 
_ cident, contributed to his degradation. They were the 
both puniſhed by the emir, their accomplice, for on 
the injuſtice Al Mottaki had endured. A year after, I un 
Al Moſtacſi was deprived of fight at the age of forty- M {y 
one. Alan was alſo, ſeized by the conſpirators, em 


who cut out her tongue. {tat 
Al Moti, . The deſcendants of Al Moktader, after two in- eve 
43d caliph, 
945. TP 5 0 ſucceſſions, once more appeared on the the 


throne of the caliphs, in the perſon of Al Moti, his W ind 
fon. The father was ſoyereign of Bagdad and I pen 
its environs. Al Moti was confined to a pait of the N of! 
city, and his whole adminiſtrative and diplomatic WW fina 
corps conſiſted of one ſecretary. Peace and war, I mili 
however, were carried on in his name, whether W who 
foreign or domeſtic; with the Greeks or the Kar. I ing 
matians ; but (obey in his name he had no caſt- I w 
ing voice. ay 4 Elton 21 41 | 
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The very exiſtence of this court depending on 
the pious veneration of the people, made the per- 
ſons who compoſed it ſcrupulouſly attentive and 
punctual in the diſcharge of all the mahometan 
rites. It was alſo the centre of literary contro- 


verſy ; but the real ſciences being but poorly re- 


compenſed by caliphs no longer opulent, under 
Moti, quitted Bagdad for Aleppo, where they were 
honourably received and protected by a magnifi- 
cent and generous prince, named Abul Azan. He 
was illuſtrious for his greatneſs of ſoul, his valour, 
his erudition, his love of juſtice, and his ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of all religious duties. His palace was 
the abode of poets and philoſophers, of whom none 
on their departure had cauſe to complain of his 
want of liberality or unkindneſs. He reigned as 
lovereign prince over this diviſion of the ancient 
empire, which he had converted into a flouriſhing 
ſtate, While the wretched caliph was deprived 
even of neceſſaries by the rapacity of his emir, 
the latter abandoned himſelf to pleaſure, and the 


indulgence of every extravagance, inſolently de- 
pending on his maſter's ceconomy as his means 


of ſupporting them. On an occaſion when the 
finances were inſufficient to pay the arrears of the 
militia, he demanded the ſum from the pontiff, 
who in reply urged the impoſlibility of ſatisfy- 
ing his demands : © You had better acquieſce 
* With a good grace,” ſaid the emir, © than wait 
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till you are forced.” This menace fo terrified 


the prince, that he even fold the furniture of his 
palace, and remitted the money to the emir, who 


in a ſhort time diſſipated the whole. Al Moti filled 


the throne twenty-nine years in this ſtate of abject 
dependence. He abdicated at the age of ſixty. 
three, and died about two months after. 

Al Moti poſſeſſed only the virtues of a private 
perſon, and tranſmitted no other to his ſon, who re- 
ſembled him likewiſe in his economical propenſity; 
but which was not of more utility to him than 
it had been to his father. It appeared as if the ca- 
liphs amaſſed wealth for the emirs to laviſh. At 
the termination of the eighteenth year of his reign, 


the emir ſuſpecting that the caliph in this time 
had filled his coffers, and that the ſum muſt be 


conſiderable, aſked that prince's permiſſion to pay 


him a viſit in his palace. Al Tay, without miſtruſt, 


admitted him, and even prepared a banquet for his re. 
ception. The emir arrived, proſtrated himſelf before 
the commander of the true believers, and took his 
place on the ſeat allotted him. During this ceremony 
a number of ſoldiers entered, under the pretext of 
accompanying the emir. They ſoon overpowered 
the attendants, dragged the caliph from the throne, 


rolled him up in a carpet, and carried him to a 
' diſtance from the palace, where they compelled 


him to abdicate. He lived twelve years after that 
event, and died at the age of ſeventy- three. 
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Though the throne had ſuffered ſuch degrada- Al Kater, 
tion, {till it occupied the thoughts of thoſe who had — 
any pretenſions to it, and appeared to them an ob- 

| ject of deſire. The courier who was commiſſioned 
to inform Al Tay's ſucceſſor of his election, found 
him relating to his friends a dream of the preced- 
ing night, which predicted his future greatneſs. 
His name was Al Kader, he was the grandſon of Al 
Moktader, to whoſe family the caliphate returned. 
Was it from flexibility of character, the habit of 
yielding to circumſtances, from being neither too 
much elated by proſperity,,nor two ſenſibly affect- 
ed by adverſity, that he was enabled to extend his 
political career to forty-three years, and to pro- 
long his life to eighty-ſix? The hiſtory of his 
reign is filled with the actions of others. It is ne- 
ceſſary to ſelect the facts with great diſcernment; 
for an hiſtorian, of the preſent day, turning over 
the leaves of a volume of their annals, on being 
AT what he was doing, candidly replied, © I 

5 am compiling of falſehoods and trifles.“ 

N An author has ennobled the word rifle, by add- 

; ing to it the epithet moxal; to this claſs may be 

admitted the laconic reflexion of Al Aziz, caliph of 


| Egypt. A ſatirical poet had written ſome ſevere 
verſes againſt his vizier, in. which the ſovereign was 
| not ſpared. The miniſter complained / to the ca- 
t ph, and entreated him to puniſh. the, author. 
Aziz, replied : « As. ſhare the inſult with you, I 
ih you. to ſhare + with me the merit of par. 
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« doning the offence.” The contraſt of this 
language of clemency is to be found in a procla. 
mation, a ſort of manifeſto, of Kader's againſt the 
caliphs of Egypt It breathed all the rancour of 
theological animoſity. The man who has uſurp. 
<« ed the throne,” ſaid he, © is ſprung up like a 
«* muſhroom from his original nothingneſs, upon 
© whom may God pour down all his wrath and in- 
4 digtation—a fon of Said's, on whom God never 
c beſtowed any inheritance; the deſcendant of an- 


“ ceſtors that were the ſcum of the human race, 


< the ſcourge of ſociety, the diſgrace of humanity, 
c wretches and impoſtors ! May the eternal male. 
« diction of God light on theſe outcaſts, theſe 
< rebels? May they be for ever Exocrated by all 
< true lovers of virtue!” 
During the reign of Al Kader, Kabus king of 


Mazanderan was dethroned by his ſubjects, who 


accuſed him of too great ſeverity. © It is a falſe 
e pretext,” replied he; ] am reduced to this un. 


fortunate ſituation only becauſe of my lenity to 


fire or fix of you whoſe blood I ſhould have 
* ſhed,” The inſurgents ſent for his ſon, whom 
they competed to accept the ſceptre, threatening, if 
he perſiſted in his refuſal, to give it to a ſtranger. 
As Toon as he was inaugurated he went in ſearch 
of his father, threw himſelf at his feet, offered to 
reinſtate kim, and to march againſt the rebels. 
abus, whio had retired to a diſtant caſtle, charn- 
eck to find his ſon poſſeſſed of fiich* fitfal ſentiments 


to 


els. 
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anſwered him: „In this place I mean to end my 
« exploits and my lite. Do you enjoy my au- 
« thority ; I give it to you.” In this retreat his 
days rolled ſerenely on, and he taſted the pure and 
tranquil pleaſures which the ſciences- beſtow on 
thoſe who feel their value. But his enemies be- 


| heving it impoſſible that he could ever pardon the 


wrongs they had done him, put a period to his life 
by poiſon. | 
The cauſe of the antipathy of Hakem, the caliph 
of Egypt, to women is unknown ; but it is certain 
that he puniſhed them with a moſt aſtoniſhing 
degree of ſeverity, prohibiting them to quit 
their houſes, or even walk on the terraces. To 
put it beyond their power to diſobey him, and 
ellectually to prevent their appearing in the ſtreets 
of public places, he prohibited any ſhoes being made 
to ſuit them, and ſhut up the markets leſt they 
ſhould be obliged .to attend them. Men carried 
their merchandize through ' the ſtreets, and the 
women made their purchaſes without leaving the 
door, or death was the conſequence of the tranſ- 
greſſion. It was but juſt that this tyranny ſhould 
be puniſhed by a woman. Hakem was murdered 
at the inſtigation of his ſiſter, and that no one 
might ſuſpe& her as an accomplice, ſhe ſtabbed the 
aſſaſſins with her own hand. ö 
Mahmud Gazni, from ſimple governor of Tho- 
raſan, became in the caliphate of Kader a mighty 


nts, Prince, and an illuſtrious conqueror. He ſubdued 
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a part of India, and in one of theſe countries found 
a temple, whoſe idol, compoſed of one ſolid ſtone, - 
_ meaſured fifty cubits in height. He deſtroyed it, 
immolated fifty thouſand of its worſhippers, and 
deſpoiled the temple. of twelve columns of maſlive 
gold, covered with rubies, and a variety of other 
precious ſtones. The gigantic monuments {till 
ſeen there, prove that in this ſort of workmanſhip 
India was not inferior to Egypt. The riches which 
Mahmud obtained from the treaſure of one Indian 
king only renders probable the accounts we 
read of the golden pillars. Millions in gold and 
ſilver, diamonds in aſtoniſhing profuſion, magnih- 
cent furniture, brocades of ineſtimable value—all 
became the ſpoil of the Perſian, without his ſtrik- 
ing a blow; as did likewiſe the crown of the Indian, 
who vainly , flattered himſelf that his making no 
reſiſtance would entitle: him, not only to indulg- 
ence, but to the reſtoration of his throne. Mah- 
mud cruelly undeceived him, and taught him a 
lefſon which ſhould ſerve as a warning to princes, 
who, influenced by ſuch a hope, ſhould be tempted 
to truſt to the moderation of their enemies. He 
thus addreſſed the feeble monarch : ** Have you 
e read; hiſtory? Can you play at cheſs?” “ Yes,” 
replied he. Well,” reſumed Mahmud, did 
« you ever find two kings reigning together in 
the ſame nation; or at cheſs, two kings occu- 
„ pying the ſame field? Why then were you, 
« who had the means of defence, ſo impru- 
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« dent as to ſuffer me to become maſter of your 


« perſon and your domain?” He ſent him into 
Perſia, to Gazna his capital, where he permitted 


him to live, probably becauſe his death was of no 
utility. This ſhould be duly weighed by all thoſe 
whom fate reduces to the cruel alternative of brav- 
ing death on the defenſive, or enduring it inglori- 
ouſly by ſubmitting to the foe. 
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A poor man complained to Mahmud of one of 


his ſoldiers having forcibly entered his houſe in 
the night, and obliged him to quit it, with his wife 
and children. © If he ſhould return,” ſaid the 
prince, let me know.” The ſoldier did return, 


and the poor man haſtened to inform the ſultan, 
who went with him to his dwelling, ordered the 


lights to be extinguiſhed, and cut the intruder in 
pieces. Then commanding the flambeaux to be 


lighted, he gazed earneſtly on the face of him 


he had put to death, proſtrated himſelf, offered up 
a prayer of thankſgiving to God, and aſked for 
ſome refreſhment. Barley bread and ſour wine 
were all there was to ſet before him, and with a 


contented and cheerful air he ate and drank of theſe 


with an appetite, His hoſt begged to know why 
the lights had been extmguiſhed, and how he could 
be ſatisfied with ſuch coarſe fare. Mahmud re- 
plied : © Ever fince your complaint my mind has 
been harafſed with the thought that none but 


done of my own ſons would have dared to com- 


mit ſuch an act of audacity. I had reſolved to 
* 3 
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« ſhew him no lenity, and commanded the lights 


„to be put out that his ſight might not affect 
« me; but on ſeeing that the criminal was not 
« my fon, I returned thanks to the Almighty. In 
* ſhort, my being content with the food you 
“ placed before me is not ſurprizing, for the 
% anxiety I have ſuffered theſe three days for the 
injury done you, deprived me both of appetite 
e and reſt. This prince, who was extremely 
uply, grieved at his want of perſonal beauty leſt 
it ſhould diminiſh the eſteem and affection of his 


ſubjects. A poet ſaid to him once on that oc- 

caſion: „If your morals are never more deform- 
„% ed than your features, no one will have reaſon. 
„ to: complain.” From this phyſical defect he 


deduced a moral reflexion, well deſerving the at- 
tention of even thoſe who do not think themſelves 


homely, Like Mahmud, as they look in a glaſs, 


they ſhould ſay : © I obſerve ſo many faults in my- 
* ſelf that I can eaſily forget thoſe of others.” 
Some time before his death he fixed his reſidence 


in India, where he zealouſly propagated the ma- 


hometan faith. 

Al Kayem peaceably took poſſeſſion of bis father's 
throne. ' A. reign of forty-four. years ſerves but 
to comprize feats of arms, victories, and rebellions 
in which he was ſcarcely concerned. We can only 
obſerve that one of the latter drove him from 
the throne, to which his repenting ſubje&s ſhortly 
after recalled him. It is pleaſing to believe that 
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he owed his re-inſtatement to his virtues ; for he 
was learned, mild, patient, popular, juſt, fearing 
God, competent to ſtate affairs, and capable of 


giving excellent counſel. His enemies liſtened to 
his advice, and his influence preſerved peace in 


his reduced dominions. The Seljuk Turks, af. 
terwards ſo renowned for their military exploits, 


firſt appeared during his reign. Between the ſuc- 
ceſsful and unfortunate events of that period, we 
may place the compoſition of a variety of books 
written on the ſubject of medicine, and the very 
high reſpect paid at the mahometan courts to the 
profeſſion of that ſcience. The celebrated Avicenna 
tlouriſhed about this time. He was both a phy- 
ſician and a poet. Aſtrology was the only talent 
wanted to have perfected him for the friend of 
the great. This phyſician was afflicted with ill 
health, and it is ſaid that he was not more vain in 
regard of his morals, though he wrote treatiſes 
to prevent the former and regulate the latter. His 
epitaph, written by a ſatirical poet, imported; that 
his ſcientific and philoſophic works had not taught 
him morality, nor his medicinal the art of . 
ſerving his health. 
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Al Kayem died at ſeventy- ſix, and was fwicaveded Aoki 
by his ſon Al Moktadi, who was only eighteen. He 1 (; 


has the character of a brave and magnanimous 
prince, extremely well verſed in alt the- cuſtoms 
and rites of mahometiſm, and much reſpected by 
his ſubjects. This caliph, inſtead of an emir, was 
| K 4 
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obliged to ſuffer a king, or ſultan in Bagdad, in. 

yeſted by him with the authority: it was only chang. 

ing the name of his ruler. Al Moktadi was very 

charitable, and attached to perſons of merit and 

learning. His intimate knowledge of the laws en. 

abled him to reform many abuſes during a reign 

of nineteen years. This caliph's court was not 

neceſſitated, like that of his predeceſſor's, to obſerve 

the rigid rules of economy. The feſtivals given in 

conſequence of his marriage are deſcribed as ſur. 

paſſing in point of magnificence whatever of the ſort 

had been ſeen before. Eighty thouſand pounds 

of ſugar they mention to have been conſumed in 

the deſert alone, and all the reſt was in propor. 

tion. Al Moktadi died m—_— at the age of 
 thirty=pine, | 

| 8 His ſon Al Moſtadher was inmedittely proclaim. 

liph, 1094. ed caliph, but could not aſſume the authority with. 

out the conſent of Barkiarok the emir, king, or 

ſultan, for he bore all theſe titles. He inaugurated 

the caliph, who reciprocally inveſted him with the 

power, gave him the appellation of the column or 

ſupport of religion, and commanded that prayers 

ſhould be offered up for him in the moſque, lt 

ſhould ſeem that theſe, nominal prayers were a 

ſort of conſecration which, in the eyes of the peo- 

ple, rendered the authority of the chiefs of thepolice 

and the armies lawful, The caliph of Bagdad was 

the diſpenſer of this favour, which was ſolicited by 


the ſovereigns of Damaſcus, Aleppo, Antioch, and 
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even by thoſe of Egypt and Perſia. They all af- 
ſumed the title of caliph, 'but {till they acknow- 
ledged the pre-eminence of the throne of Bagdad. 
To his arbitration was referred treaties between 
rival princes ; their agreements' paſſed in his pre- 
ſence, to which he gave his ſanction. Without 
doubt ſome compenſation was made him for his 
trouble, and that perhaps might conſtitute one of 
the principal ſources of his revenue. It appears 
that the quality moſt deſirable in him was that of a 
conciliator, well acquainted with the laws,”and the 
friend of peace. It certainly were to be wiſhed 
alſo that his manners | ſhould be gentle and per- 
ſuaſive, and his morals irrẽproachable, that the 
public eſteem might give weight to his deciſions. 
Theſe virtues were Moſtadi's, and they added 
luſtre to the throne of the caliphs during a reign 
of 1 re 181 died at the _ of W. cod 
Iwo. | 
His 12 Al Moſtarſhed in ſome degree revived the Al Maſtar- 
ancient ſplendour of the caliphate: He would not skug. 
ſuffer any dictator; but acted for himſelf. He 
ua recource to no foreign aid to ſubdue his brother 
Haan, who aſpired to his dignity; but gave him 
1 battle, defeated his troops, took him priſoner; 
ud pardoned him. A caliph of Bagdad was 
eo ſeen at the head of his armies, not only exer- 

cling an independent authority in the city; but 
y I #ttempting to extend it once more over princes 


| 0 imagined that deference was all they owed 
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him. He had the temerity to deprive Maſud, 2 
Seljuk prince, of public prayers, which was in 3 
manner depoſing him, and to ſupport the ſentence 

by arms. It is true he was defeated, but not till 

after ſeyeral victories, which have gained him the 
reputation of a warlike chief. Even though de. 
graded, and fallen into the hands of his enemies, 

he ſtill forced them to reſpect him. Maſud at 
length conſented to treat, but only with a view of 
covering the deſign he meditated. Moſtarſhed was 
found murdered in his tent while under the ſafe. 
guard of Maſud, who appears to have taken no 
meaſures for the diſcovery or puniſhment of the 
aſſaſſins. This caliph at his death was forty-four 
years old, and had reigned ſeventeen. He is faid 

to have poſſeſſed the rare talent of expreſſing much 

in a few words. 
AR,, Maſud permitted Al Raſhed to fill the throne of 
en Moſtarſhed; but apprehending that the young 
prince would revenge his faiher's murder, he 
obliged him to ſign a deed to the following pur. 
port: If ever I raiſe troops—if I quit Bagdad 
„if I put to death any perſon attached to ſultan 

. Maſud, I ſhall have depoſed myſelf.” The ex- 
pected event ſoon occurred. Maſud demanded : 
ſum of money which he inſiſted the caliph had 
promiſed him; to which the latter refuſed com- 
pliance, and recalled the troops from the neigh- 
bouring provinces to his aſſiſtance. Maſud be- 
Leged him in his capital: diſſenſions aroſe between 
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the allies, and the pontiff, extremely preſſed by the 


enemy, conſidered himſelf as fortunate in ſecuring 
| his ſafety by flight. Maſud entered Bagdad, aſſem- 
bled the judges and doQtors of the law, and ſhewed 


them the writing by which Al Raſhed had depoſed 


himſelf. Who had been the qaggreflor, or whether 
Maſud had not given the pontiff provocation, was 


not the ſubject of enquiry. Maſud was the ſtrong- 
eſt: and Raſhed was depoſed by unanimous con- 
ſent, after reigning but one year. 
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The fame aſſembly proclaimed Al Moktaſi, . Al Moktafi, 


and took no active part in the government during 
the ſultan's life; but after his death he aſſumed 
the reins of authority, not only in Bagdad, but a 
conſiderable extent of Perſia and Arabia, which 
had been ſubject to Maſud. His reign, a period 
of twenty years, was glorious. and ſucceſsful. He 
died at the age of ſixty-ſix, univerſally eſteemed 
and regretted. | 


Several years prior to his demiſe, Al Moktaſi had - 


to the depoſed prince. As he owed his elevation 223 ms 22h 


to Maſud, he ſuffered him to remain ſole maſter, 


Moſtau- 


ed, $24 ca- 


declared his ſon Al Moſtaujed caliph, who immedi- liph, 1160. 


ately mounted the throne, and governed peaceably 
during eleven years. His was the reign of juſtice, 
which the following anecdote will prove. A man 
being convicted of calumny, was ſent by him to 
pnſon. One of his nobles offered to give him 
wo thouſand pieces of gold coin for his releaſe ; 
lo which the caliph replied, © Put another man 


OO 
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c guilty of the ſame crime in my power, and I wil 
give you ten thouſand, for I am extremely anxi. 
„sous to clear my dominions of theſe peſts of ſo- 
64 ciety. He died at the age of fifty-ſix ; mur. 
dered, it is ſuſpected, by his chamberlain, who 

dreaded the effects of his ſevere juſtice. 
Al Mottadi, . The ſucceeding day Al Moſtadi, the ſon of Mo. 

53d caliph, 
1170 taunjed, was proclaimed, and acknowledged by the 
officers of the palace, and the chief nobles of the 
court, to the great joy of the people, who were no 
| ſtrangers to his many virtues. Nor were their ex. 
pectations diſappointed; for, like his father, he was 
eminent for his love of juſtice, and in his un- 
bounded charity even ſurpaſſed him. In his per. 
ſon were re- united the legitimate power of the 
muſſulman ſovereign pontiff, by the abolition of 
the caliphate of the Fatamite caliphs in Egypt. 
He had no concern in this revolution, which was 
eefected by the conflicts between the nobles, who 
aſpiring to the ſovereignty, endeavoured to ac- 
quire a right to it in the ſight of the people. By 
refuſing the inveſtiture of the caliph of Bagdad, 
they themſelves ceaſed to be caliphs. Such was the 
famous Saladin, who was cotemporary with A 
Moſtadi. Many other chiefs of tribes, generals 
of armies, warriors, and conquerors, flouriſhed 
alſo in his reign. 2 

He extricated himſelf with ele addreſs from 
a a:dangerous ſedition, excited by Kimar his general, 
Who hated the vizier, and had determined to put 
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him to death. On arriving at his houſe, which 

he immediately inveſted by the- troops. under. his 

command, he found that the vizier had eſcaped, and 

taken refuge in the caliph's palace. Kimar per- 
fiſting in his intention, led on his forces towards. 
the imperial reſidence, attended by a great con- 
courſe of the populace. Al Moſtadi appeared on 

the balcony, and addreſſing the multitude, faid : 

« You witneſs the audacity of Kimar, who has 

even the temerity to brave me in my palace. 
« As a puniſhment for his offence, I give you all 

4 his treaſures.” The croud hearing that plunder 

was permitted them, turned eagerly towards. 
Kimar's houſe, followed by the ſoldiery, who haſ- 

tened to defend it. By this expedient the inſur- 
rection was quelled, and the life of the vizier ſaved. 
Al Moſtadi was thirty years old at his death, and 

had reigned ten. 

Al Naſer, the ſon of Al 1 was defied 1 to 22 M 
his father's dignity by the care of the vizier, who 1180. 
prevailed on the nobility, and the principal inhabi- 
tants of Bagdad, to take the oath of allegiance ; 
but the influence of the miniſter did not extend to 
the commonalty. This vizier governed with wil. 
dom, and was eminent for his probity, temperance, 
and virtue: never had he injured any individual 
either in fortune or reputation; but notwithſtanding, 
mithout any known, reaſon, he fell a victim to the 
tuty of the populace, who murdered him, and ig- 
nlonimiouſly-dragged his bleeding corpſe through 
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the public ſtreets. - The young caliph wanted his 
father's firmneſs and vigour of mind to oppoſe 5 
e this act of violence; beſides, he appears to have h 
been one of thoſe characters who make every ſa. 9 
crifice to their own tranquillity. His reign is the a 
date' of the exploits of Saladin, of the moſt en. i 
thuſiaſtic war which diſtinguiſhed the cruſade, 
and of the irruptions of the moguls into the mu. hj 
ſulman dominions, which prepared the way for the ef 
conqueſts of the renowned Jenghis Khan ; but all in 
theſe combined events had no power to rouſe hin WW in 
for a moment from his beloved repoſe. He amail. WW þo 


| ed riches, which he expended in his pleaſures, and its 

alſo on ſome uſeful eſtabliſhments, but learning WM for 

was little eſteemed by him, and its poſſeſſors ſhared dre 

no part of his donations. In this ſtate of apathy 

he vegetated ſeventy years, of which he reigned 
forty-ſeven. Although this indolent ſupineneſs h IM nic 
unfavourable to a monarch's glory, yet it cer. ten 
tainly is preferable to the oſtentatious ſucceſſes of MW þlir 
ambition, in general too dearly bought by the nz. I 

3 tions who covet them. in; 
A Dhaber,, The old caliph, extremely jealous of his autho- I fing 
55h cabpb, rjey, after having divided it with his ſon Al Dhaher, I dad 
began to think him too daring, and judging allo W top 

that he might be enterprizing, threw-him into pr- W whit 

ſon. There he remained till his father's death. W tend 

When, at the age of fifty, in exchange for the I ers h 

chains which till then had loaded his hands, the I their 

ſceptre was put into them, he exclaimed : © Alas! orde, 
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« jt is too late © to open ſhop towards night!“ 


His generoſity, his juſtice, and the beneficence of 


his whole conduct, cauſed his ſubjects a ſincere re- 
gret that it was not opened earlier, eſpecially when 
a ſudden death cloſed it for ever, in about nine 
months. 


Al Moftanfer, the ſon of Al Dhaher, very unlike 4! Motan- 


ler, 56th ca- 


his grand-father Naſer, demonſtrated the 2 liph, 126. 


eſteem and conſideration for the profeſſors of learn- 
ing. He founded a college, ſuperior to any build- 
ing of the kind throughout the muſſulman empire, 
both for the beauty and extent of the edifice, and 


its revenues. He inſtituted four profefſorſhips, one 


for each orthodox ſect of mahometans. Three hun- 
dred pupils were regularly taught, fed, and clothed ; 
and there were likewiſe a phyſician and apothecary 
at à fixed ſalary. By means of a gallery commu- 
nicating with his palace, Moſtanſer frequently at- 
tended the lectures, and heard from behind his 
blinds the leſſons of the doftors. 

If it be true that indiſcriminate liberality is 
in general, both blameable and ill beſtowed, his 
ingular generoſity to ſome perſons of Bag- 


dad muſt deſerve cenſure. Obſerving from the 


top of his palace ſome apparel hanging to dry, 


which had been waſhed ready for a feaſt he in- 


tended to give, he appeared offended. that the awn- 
ers had not bought new. On being informed that 
their cireumſtances were contracted, the emperor 


ordered ſome gold to be made into balls, diſtri- 
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buted them among his courtiers, and from the bal. 
cony of the palace ſhot them over on the terrace 
where the dreſſes were expoſed. On viſiting his 
treaſury one day he found a ciſtern. full of gold 
adlnd filver: © God grant,” exclaimed he, that 
&« J may live long enough to expend all this:“ to 
which a courtier who accompanied him, replied: 
I heard your grand-father, the caliph Naſer, 

„ ſpeaking of this ſame ciſtern when it wanted 

< twelve feet of being full, ſay: God grant that 
I may live long enough to fill it.“ Whether 
his intention in accumulating was. to anſwer any 
laudable object is unknown; but though Monſtaſer 
laviſned, it was always in a princely manner ;— 

in diſtributing immenſe ſums to the poor, and in 
Tepairing the public ſchools, moſques, roads, and 
hoſpitals, during a reign of nearly ſeventeen years, 
Revolutions ſeldom happen unleſs preceded by 
ſome inactive reigns. We have remarked, that 
the later caliphs thought only. of ſecuring theit 
eaſe and pleaſure. They delegated, the fatigucs 
and cares of government to their viziers and gene” 
rals, who, rarely accountable for their conduct, fre. 
quently in a ſhort time became the maſters. In 
lazy ſtate, from the inmoſt receſſes of their palaces, 
theſe degenerate emperors heard the diſtant roar- 
ing of their enemies? thunder launched againſt their 
frontiers ; füll flattering themſelves that it would 
never reach them. Moſtanſer, howexer, the fa- 
ther of Moſfaſem., -his. ſucceſſor, employed ſome 
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precautions againſt the hordes which threatened 
him. He fortified the walls of Bagdad with en- 
gines of defence, and ſhewed an inclination to re- 


pel the foe; but Moſtaſem, when his friends pro- 


poſed his putting himſelf at the head of his ar- 
mies, and marching into Khoraſan to meet the 
Tartars, anſwered : ** Bagdad is ſufficient for me. 
The Tartars will not envy me this city, and its 
dependent territory. I will abandon the other 
« provinces to them, and they will never attack 


me here, but will reſpect the place of my re- 


& ſidence.“ An enemy is not always ſatisfied with 
the portion allotted him. 

Bagdad was at that period the richeſt city in 
the univerſe. Hulaku, general of a Tartar army, 


having marched his troops through every part of 


Perſia and Babylon which promiſed any plunder, 
hovered round that devoted city, like a hunter 
round his prey. It appears that he had intelli. 
gence from within. Moſtaſem was betrayed by his 
omn vizier, in whom he placed an unbounded con- 
dence; but this perfidious miniſter had ſworn he 
would effect his maſter's ruin, becauſe the prince 
was averſe from the ſect profeſſed by the vizier, 
The caliph was covetous and vain; and the vizier, 
knowing his foible, adviſed him to diſband his ar. 
mies, under the pretence of their being uſeleſs at 
a time when he was reverenced and beloved by all 
kings and princes attached to the mahometan faith, 
Theſe fallacious hopes, which Moſtaſem ſuffered to 
VOL, v. 8 
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blind his judgment, did not ſtop the progreſs of 
Hulaku. The chief nobles went in a body to the 
caliph, and ſtrongly urged him to quit his wives, 
his eunuchs, and birds, of which he was patſon. 
ately fond, and in fine his beloved indolence, and 
ſeriouſly conſider the ſtate of affairs. As ſoon as 
(in conſequence of thoſe repreſentations) he gave 
the vizier to underſtand his intention of aſſembling 
his army, the traitor prevailed on him to abandon 
the project. Suppoſe even,” ſaid he, that the 
4 Tartars and Moguls ſhould enter the city, the 
women and children only would be able to daſh 
cout their brains with ſtones, from the terraces 
of their houſes.” At length neceſſity compell. 
ed him to attempt a regular defence. The em- 
peror raiſed troops, and entruſted them to the 
command of the ſame traitorous vizier. The 
greater part of them were drowned in the waters 
of the Euphrates, which Hulaku cauſed to over- 

be flow their camp, and the general efcaped almoſt 
_ alone. Theſe tidings being carried to the caliph, 
he exclaimed, © God be praiſed, the vizier 1s 

* ſafe!” This unhappy prince elung to theſe de. 

lufive hopes, till the Tartars, after ſeveral aſſaults, 

made themſelves maſters of the city. On their IW anc 

entering, the caliph preſented himſelf with the W vice 

3 vaſes containing diamonds and jewellery of ineſti- W give 

| 1 mable value, amaſſed by his anceſtors for a long the 
= period of years. Hulaku immediately diſtributed I laſt 
them among the principal officers of his army. teig 
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There never had been a caliph ſo oſtentatious as 


Moſtaſem: his pride was exceſſive. Scarcely could 
the chiefs of the muſſulman princes ever gain ac- 
ceſs to him; and when at length they were ad- 
mitted, he affected a luxury and magnificence un- 
equalled by any of his predeceſſors. When he ap- 
peared in public he uſually wore a veil, the more 


effectually to attract the reſpect of the people, 


whom he conſidered as unworthy to look at him. 
On thoſe occaſions the multitude was ſo great, 


that the ſquares and ſtreets were too narrow to 
contain them, and the windows and balconies were 


hired at an exorbitant price to ſee him paſs. 
—Through thoſe ſame. ſtreets, expoſed to the 


view of that ſame populace, who no doubt haſ- 


tened to behold this dreadful ſpectacle, did the 
cruel Tartar drag the wretched caliph, confined 
in a leather ſack, in which ſtate he expired. He 
is ſaid to have inflicted on him this humiliating 
and barbarous tyranny as a puniſhment for his 
pride. Several of his ſons were flain in the af- 
fault, in which he had never once ſhewn himſelf ; 
the reſt were preſented to the conqueror, together 
with his wives to the number of ſeven hundred, 
and three hundred eunuchs employed in their ſer- 
vice: their deſtiny is unknown. Bagdad was 
given up to be pillaged during ſeven days, and in it 
the troops found immenſe treaſures, Thus fell the 
laſt of the caliphs, at the age of forty-ſix, after a 
reign of fixteen years. He was acknowledged as 
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the muſſulmen. Although in Egypt and Spain 
there were princes who. aſſumed the title of ca- 
üph, it was only with reſpect to their own im- 
mediate ſubjects, and not the muſiulmen in general, 
who acknowledged allegiance to the caliph of Bag- 
dad only, as the lawful ſucceſſor of Mahomet. This 
dignity was poſſeſſed by the houſe of the Aba. 
//\ 3 ſides about five hundred and twenty-three years. 


ſole and legitimate caliph, and ſovereign pontiff of 
| 
| 
| 


Turks. 


Turks, be- The Arabs by their military and religious con- 
twee” the 
Kalmucks, Queſts extended their dominion into the three parts 


Gre-t B 
Sree wa of the known world; and in like manner the Turks, 


{ 
3 " not leſs active, and almoſt as enthuſiaſtic, founded ( 
an empire nearly as vaſt, and ſometimes even uſurped 5 

the place of the Arabs themſelves. We have already ! 
noticed their origin according to the Perſian au- f 
thors, who fix their territory on the borders of 0 
the Caſpian fea. The Chineſe, on the other hand, b 
ſuppoſe them to- have been aborigines of a great ſo 
th 


deſert near Korea, which is placing their primitive 


abode at a conſiderable diſtance from the former. pL 

Some accounts make them of Scythian deſcent; « 

others, Huns and Tartars ; but, in fact, they were P: 

little known before they inhabited Turkeſtan, an 2 
extenſive region of Tartary, whoſe limits are ex- fre 
tremely uncertain ; but which, when the Turks be- 44 
gan their incurſions, was comprized between the 


Kalmucks, Great Bukharia, and the Caſpian ſea. ave 


kill hin without ſcruple.” 
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It is a-flat country, fertile and well watered, once 


covered with beautiful towns, ſome of which even 


in a ſtate of decay bear evidence of their former 
grandeur. 


Hiſtorians divide the ancient Turks into tuo 
claſſes, from their mode of living. Some of their 


tribes inhabited cities, and conſequently had per- 


manent dwellings : the reſt lived in tents, after the 
cuſtom of the Arabs. From the latter are de- 
ſcended the Turcomans, the anceſtors of the pre- 
ſent Ottomans. They believed in one only God, 
creator of the heavens and the earth, to whom 
they ſacrificed horſes, oxen, and ſheep. They held 
the water, air, and fire, in high reſpect; and 
chaunted hymns in honour of the earth. Their 
prieſts pretended to the knowledge of future events. 
The Arabian and Perſian authors give but an un- 
favourable repreſentation of the natural diſpoſition 
of the Turks, which they defcribe as groſs and 


brutal; and cite, in ſupport of their aſſertions, 


ſome proverbs little to their praiſe. In one of 
their old volumes is a diſtich to the following 
purport: Although a Turk or a Tartar ſhould 
« excel in every branch of the ſciences, till will 
* barbariſm always remain the groundwork of 
* his character.“ They have another proverb in 
frequent uſe, viz. < Though a Turk ſhould be a 
doctor of the muſſulman law, yet one might 


averſion. was, no doubt, the conſequence of the 
4 
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ſovereigns of the ſame family, named Seljukians; 
and the fourth ſubject to the princes of the houſe 
of Othoman, or Oſman, and their ſucceſſors. The 
Seljukians derive their origin from Seljuk, the fa- 


iſh tribe who dwelt on the coaſts of the Caſpian 
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cruel treatment the Perſians have ſo often ex. 
perienced from that nation during their bloody 


| wars. Nor were the Arabs leſs oppreſſed: and 
we may aſſert that the ſame ſentiments prevail 
among the populace of the preſent day, who {till 
continue ſeditious and infolent. Theſe people were 
always eminent for perſonal courage; and, in gene. 


ral, thoſe Turks who have preſerved their original 
character have a en air, and appear formed 
for martial deeds. | 
Beſides the empires founded by the Turks in 
Tartary, they eſtabliſhed four great monarchies in 
the ſouth of Aſia: the three firſt governed by 


ther of Dekak, chief officer of a prince of a Turk- 


ſea. Sehuk had ſeveral children who became pow- 
erful in adherents, and very rich in flocks and 


lands. Tie had embraced the mahometan faith, i 


and his deſcendants followed his example. This d 
religion rendered them objects of ſuſpicion to their 


"countrymen of Turkeſtan; but, on the other hand, 2 

it gained them the friendſhip of the caliphs of Bag- 4 

dad, who employed them as their guard, and incor- 8 

porated numerous bodies of them with their armies. Py 
We have already mentioned that they were ſent 


K wa 
by the caliph Kayem to oppoſe ſultan Maſud, who | 
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invaded his territories, and to defend the muſſul- 
man ſtates. It was on this occaſion that the Turks 
entered Khoraſan, conquered it, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves there, under the command of Togrol- 


Bek, who was the firſt Seljukian ſultan of Iran or 
Perſia, Proſperity and ſucceſs attended him during 


a reign of twenty-ſix years. His arms were victo- 
rious over his foreign foes, and he alſo enjoyed 


interior peace, domeſtic union, and reſpect and eſ- 


teem from his neighbours. He was amiable, wiſe, 
prudent, a great politician; and notwithſtanding 
his civil · and military occupations, which were in- 


tirely directed by him, he found time to fulfil all 


the duties enjoined by religion. He died at the age 
of ſeventy. 


Alp-Arſlan his nephew, as he left no children, Alp-Arflan, 
ſucceeded him, and alſo inherited not only all his 2063. 


virtues, but his good fortune even in a ſuperior 
degree; for, beſides various conqueſts, he took 
Romanus, the emperor of Conſtantinople, priſoner, 
and ſet him free. When his captive was brought 
into his preſence, he thus addreſſed him: What 
*& would have been my fate had I fallen into your 


power? Romanus anſwered bluntly, rather 


with rancour than greatneſs of ſoul : « ] would 
6 have condemned you to ſome ignominious pu- 
* niſhment.”” And I,” ſaid the Turk, © give 
you liberty.” This generoſity was enhanced by 
the obliging and attentive conduct he adopted to- 
vards him. He even ſuffered him to depart without 
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detaining any hoſtages for his ranſom. Previous to 


the battle, Alp-Arſlan had offered him peace on 
reaſonable conditions, which being rejected, in the 
preſence of his army he put up a fervent prayer 
to the Almighty, perfumed and clothed himſelf 
in white; ſaying: If I am ſlain, this dreſs will 
& ſerve as my pall.” He then caſt away his bow 
and arrows, took his ſabre and an iron ſceptre 
in one hand, ,and graſping bis horſe's tail with 
the other, vaulted on his back, the whole army 
following his example. We remark this action, 
as from it probably originated the muſſulman 
cuſtom of bearing a horſe's tail among their war- 
like enſigns. The death of this virtuous prince was 
cauſed by his own imprudence, and he was ſenſible 


ol it. Enraged at the reſiſtance of a brave man, 


named Kothual, who had valiantly defended for 
ſeveral days a fortreſs which Alp-Arſlan expected 


to have taken on the firſt outſet, on its ſurren- 


dering he reproached him in the moſt opprobrious 


language for his temerity in having dared to op- 


poſe ſuch forces as his. The priſoner, who in- 
ſtead of inſult expected praiſe, anſwered him 
haughtily. The ſultan ſentenced him to be faſ- 
tened to four ſtakes, and there left to expire in 
torture. Kothual inſtantly drawing a long knife 
from his boot, exclaimed: Infamous man! is 
5 this the treatment which my conduct merits!” 
and attempted to ruſh towards the prince. Alp- 
Arſlan, who was a very expert archer, ordered his 
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guards to Jet him advance, at the ſame time 
aimed an arrow at him, and miſſed him. Ko- 


thual ſprung on him, gave him a mortal wound, 
and was hitnſelf immediately maſſacred 


Finding his diſſolution near, he thus addreſſed 
his ſurrounding friends: This day brings to my 
« remembrance two excellent admonitions I 
formerly received from a wiſe old man who 


was my preceptor: the firſt was, never to 


« deſpiſe any one; the ſecond, never to have too 
good an opinion of oneſelf. In the two laſt 
days of my life I have tranſgreſſed againſt theſe 
« two excellent precepts, and am juſtly puniſhed 
jn conſequence. Yeſterday, while reviewing 
« my troops, I thought no human force capable 
« of oppoſing, nor any mortal daring enough to 
attack me. To-day, while commanding my 
guards not to ſtop a man approaching me 
« with a naked weapon, I imagined I had 
* ſtrength and addreſs enough to defend myſelf 
alone; but I now perceive that neither 
„ ſtrength nor {kill can overcome deſtiny.” 
His body was interred in a town called Maru, 
and the following fimple epitaph inſcribed on 
his tomb: „All you who have ſeen the gran- 
* deur of Alp-Arſlan aſcending to the clouds, 
* viſit Maru and you will behold it buried in 
„the duſt.” He lived forty- four years, of which 
be reigned nine. 
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MatekShab Malek Shah, on aſcending his father's throne, 


1 Sultan, 


3072. 


had to appeaſe the revolts excited by his uncles, 
but this did not prevent him from extending his 


dominions. He returned into Tumeſtun, the 
original abode of his anceſtors, and annexed it 
to the empire as an inheritance which ought 


never to have been ſeparated from it. But a 


mall territory confined to a corner of Perſian 


Iract eluded all his attempts to ſubjugate it. 
The principle of fanaticiſm which actuated the 


' Bathanians, a people better known under the 
name of Aſſaſſins, is uncertain ; but life was of 


no value in their eſteem, and they expoſed 


- themfelves to death, not only in executing the 


orders of their chief, but for any indifferent per- 
fon who wiſhed to be rid of an enemy. In 
fact, they were ready and. determined aſſaſ- 


fins, and Malek Shah, finding their power daily 


inereaſe, fent them a very threatening meſſage. 


Their chief commanded ſome of his: people to 


attend, and in prefence of the ambaſſador or- 
dered a young man among them to ſtab himſelf, 
who, without heſitation, plunged a dagger in 
his breaft ; and another to precipitate himſelf 
from the top of the caſtle, which he inſtant- 
ly did. Return,” ſaid he to the meſſen- 
ger, © and acquaint your maſter, that I have 
* ſeventy thouſand men all as ready to obey me 
as thoſe you have juſt ſeen.” This informa- 
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fered them to remain unmoleſted. 
This prince was handſome in his perſon, un- 


corrupt in his morals, prudent, liberal, valiant; 
and eminent for his mental acquirements, his ju{. 


tice, and piety. He diminiſhed the taxes, redreſſ- 
ed various grievances, repaired the bridges, public 


roads, and canals, and built a ſuperb moſque at 
Bagdad, becauſe it was the reſidence of the 


caliph, whoſe heutenants the Seljukians called 
themſelves, though in reality their power was 
ſuperior to his. The ſultan's capital was Iſpa- 
han, where he died at the age of thirty-ſeven, 
after a reign of twenty years, leaving the repu- 
tation of a generous and munificent prince, the 
terror of the vicious, and the protector of the 
good. He loved the ſciences, reformed the ca- 
lendar, and invented the intercalation of the 
biſſextile year. | 


Malek Shah had four ſons; and appointed — — 
Mahommed the youngeſt, who was not quite — 
twenty-two, as his ſucceſſor, to the excluſion of 


Barkiarok the oldeſt. This preference was, no 
doubt, effected by the entreaties of Mahommed's 
mother, and by the advice of the vizier, who 
had an intereſt in ſeeing a young man on the 
throne. It is not ſurprizing that a civil war 
between the brothers enſued. Their uncles alſo, 
the brothers of the deceaſed, aſſerted their pre- 


tenſions in arms; but the claims of Barkiarok 


tion ſatisfied the fultan, who from that time ſuf- 
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at length prevailed, they being ratified by the 

caliph; of Bagdad, whoſe ſufrag ſtumped the 
fate of rival princes. 

Though the right of decifion was in his 
power, peace was not; and Barkiarok was even 
obliged to ſhare the throne with his brother Ma. 
hommed. He died at the age of thirty-five 

after à very turbulent reign of thirteen years. 
— In preſence of the body of nobility, whon 
Aae he cauſed to be convoked on the occaſion, be 
"+ declared his ſon Mahmud, then only four year 
old, his ſucceſſor; but Mohammed, who was 
already in poſſeſſion of one half the kingdom, 
made preparations to invade the other. There 
were numberleſs uncles and couſins who also 
aſpired to the dignity, and who were alternately 
victorious and defeated ; conſequently, there be- 
ing no permanent ruler, the, prayers in the 
moſque were offered every ſucceeding day for a 
different pretender. Mohammed, however, 
enjoyed the moſt - conſiderable portion; but 
death terminated his career at the age of thirty- 
fix, after a reign of twelve years. This prince 
was eminent for gravity, juſtice, clemency, and 
eloquence. He left his kingdom, together with 
immenſe treaſures, to Mahmud. Theſe were 
wreſted from the youthful monarch by his uncle 
Sanjar, who, however, put him in poſſeſſion of 
Perſian and Arabian Irak, but whether as an in- 
heritance or a government is unknown. 
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After the deceaſe of Sanjar, Mahmud took ts 
1117. 

poſſeſſion of all his dominions. Maſſud, one of Tagen 8th, 
his brothers, diſputed his title ſword in hand; Mad gth, 
but he had another brother, named Togrol, who cans of Ira 
always continued his faithful adherent, to I 
whom, in recompenſe of his attachment, Mah- 
mud, who died young, left his throne. Maſſud 
again ſet up as competitor, and had the good 
fortune, by TogroPs death, to remain undiſput- | 
ed maſter of the whole kingdom, which he go- | 
emed nineteen years, and died at the age of 
forty five. 

Maſſud, who enjoyed an uninterrupted courſe 
of victory, treated the caliphs with very little 
reſpett, though he is ſaid to have been a pious 
prince, He was juſt and generous, and deſpiſed 
riches, which he diſtributed with a liberal hand. 
His attack in battle was terrible. He would 
wait the approach of a lion, and kill him with a 
Ingle blow. 

3 a ſeries of fifty- five years which elapſed 
3" WW fom Maſſud the ninth ſultan, until Togrol II. the 


e fourteenth ſultan of Perſian Irak, and the laſt of 


nd the Seljukians, this kingdom experienced conti- 
ith (wal ſhocks, which ſeemed to announce its ap- 
* proaching diſſolution. Not only all the relatives 
0 


of theſe princes—uncles, brothers, and couſins— 
contended for the crown, but the confuſion was. 
wgmented by the caliphs of Bagdad, who hav- 
bg again aſſumed the authority, either beſtow- 
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ed the ſceptre or reſumed it, as their inclination 


led them. The nobles did not forget their pre. 
tenſions in this ſtate of anarchy. They ſome. 
times attached themſelves to one prince, ſome. 


times to another, as they were influenced by 
their intereſt; and depoſed or reinſtated them 2 


they thought proper, though frequently becom. 
ing themſelves victims of the cabals formed 
againſt their ſovereigns. Theſe for the greater 
part died a violent death. Togrol was aſſaſſi 


nated by a man on whom he had conferred vn. 


rious obligations; and with him ended, in 1193, 


the reign of the Seljukians in Irak or Perſa. 


Theſe princes were almoſt all of an amiable dif 


poſition, liberal, and juſt. Their ruin may be 
attributed to their too great indulgence to 
favourites, and the unlimited authority enjoyed 


by the generals, viziers, and high nobility of the 


court. Chance alone never occaſioned the fal 


of empires. 
The ſecond branch ordynaſty of * Seljukians 
diode of Kerman, began towards 1069, 


and ended in 1187, a ſpace of about one hundred 


and twenty years, and produced eleven ſultans, 


whoſe names have not been preſerved. Their au- 


thority was circumſcribed to a ſmall territory h- 
ing between Perſia, Segeſtan, Mekran, and Ormus; 
and they poſſeſſed ſome iſlands and harbours in the 


Perfian Gulph. The ſucceſſion was in general 


+ hereditary, from father to ſon, but in default cf 


r 8 
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the latter it deſcended to the brothers and ne- 
phews; whence we may infer that this little ſtate 
enjoyed the bleſſings of tranquillity. 

Afia Minor, comprolending the kingdoms of —— 
Pontus, Bythinia, Media, Phrygia, Galatia, —— 
menia Minor, Cappadocia, and other ſtates, 
forming a vaſt peninſula between the Euxine 
ſea and the Propontis, the Archipelago, the 
Mediterranean fea, and Syria, as far as the Eu- 
phrates, compoſed a part of the Greek empire, 
which the Aſiatics knew only under the name of 
theRoman empire,and they called thoſe countries 
the territories of Roum. The Arabs had pene- 
trated into them through Syria, and the Turks, in 
purſuit of them, during their wars, entered alſo, | 
advanced into the interior of the country, drove 
out the Greeks, and took poſſeſſion of the ter- 
ntory of Roum, which they afterwards named 
Anatolia. This conqueſt was begun under 
Malek Shah, a Seljukian ſultan of Perſia. He 
vs, Wl made over the cities he had captured, with a a 
6:, Wl fuficient number of troops to enable him to 
red purſue his ſucceſs, to one of his couſins, named 
ns, WW Solyman, who was the founder of the dynaſty - 
au- of the Seljukian Roum Turks. 
ue diſſenſions which agitated Conſtantinople 9 it 
aus; I Vere very favourable to the enterprizes of Soly- 1074. 
the nan, whoſe alliance was courted by all the 
eral Weompetitors by turns. Into whatever treaties 
t of Wie contending parties entered, he was conſidered 
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as an auxiliary, and in "conſequence conſtantly 
acquired ſome ſmall portion from the wreck, 


which ſerved to extend his domains, This 
ſultan fortified himſelf in ſeveral provinces, where 


he took poſſeſſion of ſome very advantageous 


_ Poſts. In this manner he became maſter of 


Antioch, and made Nice in Bithynia the royal 
reſidence. Solyman either fell in battle, or ſlew 


Himſelf after a defeat. He governed all the 


country lying between the Egean, the Syrian, 
and the Euxine ſeas, the Archipelago, and the 


coaſts of Pamphilia and Cilicia, After his 


death they were claimed by the governors of 


Aſia Minor. The emperor of Conſtantinople 


' alfo regained ſome places by ſtratagems ; but 


Sultans of 
Iconium- 


though Nice, the capital, was vigorouſly attack- 


ed, the Greeks could not wreſt it from the hands 


of Pucaſa the governor, who reſtored it to 
Kilij-Arſlan, the eldeſt ſon of Solyman. 
The young prince, it ſeems, with his two 


Kilj-Arflan, brothers, after their father's death, fled into 


. © ad ſultan, 


41293. 


Perſia, and were detained priſoners by the :cign- 


ing ſultan, which occaſioned an interregnum 2 


eight years in the dominions of Solyman. At 


length the princes effected their eſcape, and the 
eldeſt aſſumed the royalty as his birthright. 
His chief expeditions were againſt the Greeks 


| he likewiſe was ſucceſsful againſt thoſe of his 


own nation who had uſurped his cities, and 
gained ſome important advantages over the 
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| 

Gen, whom he. diſpoſſeſſed of Nice, which | 
they had taken. He eſtabliſhed another capital 

at Iconium, whence his ſucceſſors derive their title | | 

of ſultans of Iconium. Kilij Arſlan, having loſt a | 

| | 

| 


battle, was drowned in attempting to eſcape 
acrols a river which his horſe was unable to 
ford. He had held the reins of power: fourteen 
years. . 

The hiſtory of the ſultans of Iconium is princi- 
pally drawn from the Greek authors, who having 
no perſonal knowledge of them, have ſcarcely 
preſerved any traits deſerving notice of theſe _ 
princes, either of their cuſtoms, characters, or — 
the intrigues of their court; in fact nothing | 
which will ſerve to interrupt the dull monotony fy 7; 
of feats of arms, which are at all times alike— 
devaſtations, maſſacres, and conflagrations. We | 
xe therefore neceſſitated to collect from theſe | 
weariſome narratives a few events more or leſs | 
ntereſting, under the names and dates of theſe | 
princes. 
EKilij Arſlan the Firſt was ſucceeded by Sayſan Sayſan, 3d 
f bis brother, who was dethroned by his brother _ = 
t MW Mafſud, and deprived of fight by means of a red- Kilk n 
© 
{ 


hot iron being paſſed acroſs his eyes. He was ſo NL 5h fl 
: ncautious as to tell his nurſe's huſband that he | 
: aul pad a glimmering of light; he mentioned it 
is bis wife in confidence; and ſhe kept the ſecret 
b religiouſly that in a very ſhort time it was 
town to every body.  It:ſoon reached the ears 
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of Maſſud, who then cauſed his wretched brother 
to be ſtrangled. This prince enjoyed the reward 
of bis crimes only ten years, and his ſon Kilij 
Arſlan H. . aſcended his throne. He impru- 
dently divided his. dominions between his five 
ſons, who not only engaged in wars againſt each 
other, but drove their father from the capital, 
Khoſrw alone remained faithful to him, re-in- 
ſtated him in his, poſſeſſions, and after his deceaſe 
fucceeded to the principal ſhare of the authority, 
The four others retained: thoſe parts which had 
been ceded to them by their father. 
hoſru, 6th One of them, named Rocno-ddin Solyman, 


1192. haraſſed his brother Khoſraw in his capital, ant 


* at length expelled him from it. The dethroned 


=” ge j | 
A ill. prince applied for protection to the Greek em- 


e. peror, who re-eſtabliſhed him in bis dignity 
juan The other two brothers reigned peaceably in 
Kaikobas, their domains. Khoſraw, after the death of So- 
— lyman, united under his authority the whole 
| country of Iconium. Having become a powerful 
monarch, he took up arms againſt the Greek 
emperor , Laſcaris; not the ſame who had re- 
placed the diadem on his head. The two princes 
met in battle, and Khoſraw, whoſe ſtrength was 
extraordinary, ruſhed towards Laſcaris, ſtunned 
him with a blow of his mace, and daſhed him to 
the ground. The Greek, in falling, drew his 
ſword : the Turk, darting on him a contemp- 
tuous look, ordered his people to carry him of 
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the field ; but as he turned his back: Laſcaris, 
who had recovered from the ſhock, hamſtrung 


Koſraw's horſe. The animal reared and fell. In 


that inſtant Laſcaris thruſt his ſword into the 
fultan's body, cut off his head, and fixed it on 
the point of a lance. The Turks, terrified at this 
ſpectacle, fled and abandoned the victory to the 


enemy. His ſons, Kaykaws and Kaikobad, ſuc- 


ceſſively filled the throne. + The latter has left 
the character of a prudent ſagacious prince, who 
enforced from his nobles and vaſſals that reſpect 
which was his due. He was ſerious in his exte- 
rior, and poſſeſſed great firmneſs of mind. During 
his reign, Ortogrol, or Othman, his ſon, founders 
of the family of the empire of the preſent Ottoman 
emperors, firſt began'the career of their glory. 
As the ſultanſhip. of Iconium was formed from 
the wreck of the Conſtantinopolitan empire, and 
the impotence of the Greek princes, agitated as 
they were by interior revolts, to afford ſuccour 
to their ſubjects of Aſia Minor; ſo likewiſe the 
min of this latter kingdom was effected by the 
inceſſant conteſts between relatives —fathers, 
children, uncles, couſins, each aſpiring to the 


ſoyereignty: henee it became an eaſy prey to a 


foreign enemy. We have juſt obſerved, that 

the Turkiſh dynaſty of Ottomans began 

under Kaikobad. During the reign of his ſon 

Nhoſraw II. appeared the Mogul Tartars, who 

hortly after acquired ſufficient authority to ſum- 
M 2 
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mon the Iconium ſultans to their court, and im- 
poſe commands on them which they durſt not 
diſobey. Theſe unhappy princes engaged the 
Greek emperors to eſpouſe their cauſe; but their 
aſſiſtance was intereſted, and ſerved rather to 
weaken than ſupport. their meaſures. This 
wretched country was alternately torn to pieces 
by Greeks, Turks, adventurers of every nation, 
and the princes of the Seljukian dynaſty, who 
continued to give the title to the kingdom, but 
who enjoyed ſo little real power, that interreg- 

nums were frequent, one of which laſted for 
nineteen years. In proceſs of time, the affairs 
of the Sehukian princes became ſo deſperate, 
that they only held their territory as tributaries 
to the Mogul khans. The laſt ſultan, Kaikobad, 
they inveſted with the authority of his anceſtors; 
but at length the Moguls, weary of being only 
protectors, invaded his dominions, and put him 
to death. With Kaikobad ended the dynaſty 
of the Seljukians, but not of the Turks, which 
exiſted in that of the Othmans. 


TRE TARTARS. 


Tartary, be- ee is divided into two parts, the eaſtern 


tween India, 
the Caſpian and weſtern ; the firſt. inhabited, by the Man- 


apaneſ . 
2 md che ws, and the ſecond by the Moguls. This 
extenſive country is ſeparated by mountains 
abounding with game, and ferocious animals, 


ſuch as lions, tigers, and others peculiar to that 
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climate, vaſt and fertile plains, and both large 


and ſmall rivers well ſtocked with fiſh. Here 


alſo are found immenſe traAs of paſturage. Even 
the deſerts have only obtained the name becauſe 
they are not inhabited by man ; for, excepting 
ſome ſpots here and there, they are covered with 
tall and buſhy herbage, though wood is not in 
plenty. Some of the Tartar tribes are ſtation- 
ary, others wandering. The camp of the latter, 
interſected like the different quarters of a town, 
and formed of tents overſpread with a ſtrong 
cloſe kind of cloth, variegated with the moſt 
lively tints, preſents a very agreeable ſpeQacle. 
In winter the tents are covered with felt, which 
renders them impenetrable to the rigor of the 
ſeaſon. The women are lodged in ſmall wooden 
houſes, which in a few minutes may be taken to 
pieces, and packed in a cart, whenever 1 8 
wiſh to decamp. 

Tartary is the higheſt land in the world. In 
ſome parts which they viſited the jeſuit mathe- 
maticians found it ſix miles above the bed of the 
ocean. This great elevation renders Tartary in- 
tenſely cold in compariſon of other places under 
the ſame latitude. Even in ſummer it freezes ſo 
hard as to produce ice of the thickneſs ofa crown- 
piece, which is cauſed as much by the north-eaſt 
vind blowing almoſt conſtantly over this vaſt 
plain; but little ſheltered with trees, as by the pro- 
Ugious quantities of ſaltpetre which impreguate 
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the earth at the depth of four or five feet ; and 
it is not uncommon to dig up clods of frozen 
turf, and heaps of icicles. The trees are neither 
numerous nor well grown, but there are ſome 
foreſts. | 

This is the country in which mighty empires 
have ariſen. From this territory iſſued forth the 
conquerors of India, and the preſent poſſeſſors of 
China. There, during many revolving centuries, 
bloody wars were waged, and battles fought, 
which decided the fate of empires. There the 

treaſures of ſouthern Aſia have often been both 
collected and diffipated. In fine, in theſe, now 
almoſt deſert tracts, for a long period, the arts 
and ſciences were ſucceſsfy]l y cultivated and pro- 
tected; and there flouriſhed proud and power- 
ful cities, now buried beneath their ruins ! The 
Tartars are divided into three branches; Moguls, 
Kalkas, and Eluths; thg latter of whom are bet- 
ter known under the name of Kalmuks. The 
origin-of-theſe appellations is uncertain. 

The Tartar countenance has a national cha- 
racter, diſtinguiſhing it from every other. A 
middle ſtature, but very ſtout and robuſt; a long 
head; flat viſage ; an olive, or copper-coloured 

complexion; animated black eyes, extremely 
funk, and by much too far aſunder; a well- 
formed mouth; ſmall teeth of an ivory white 
neſs; a cruſhed noſe, almoſt on a level with the 

reſt of the face, ſhewing only two. immenſely 
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wide noſtrils; large flat ears; black hair, as 
coarſe as a horſe's mane, which is kept cloſe 
ſhaved, except one lock on the top of the head 


that is ſuffered ro grow;—theſe features, ſoften- 


ed in the female, conſtitute what is conſidered a 
handſome Tartar couple. 
Some of the Tartars are obliging and 1p 


others brutal and rude, according to their dif- 


ferent mode of life. In general, they are en- 
dowed with an excellent diſpoſition, being in- 
elined to cheerfulneſs, and neither addicted to 
caprice nor melancholy. They always appear 
content ; and value an object not according to 
its beauty or novelty, but its utility. They pre- 
ſerve their genealogy with the greateſt care, 
and have a high reſpe& for that ſcience ; not 
that they are incapable of attaining any others, 
but becauſe they are indifferent to them, and 
inimical to all reſtraint and ceremonies. They 
excel in horſemanſhip, are dextrous hunters, 
and ſkilful archers, whether riding or on foot. 
Such is their primitive character. This, how- 
ever, is rapidly changed when they mix in ſo» 
ciety, which alſo produces an alteration in their 
mode of dreſs, originally of ſkins. They not- 
withſtanding ſtill retain the form, wearing 

dtawers, wide ſhirts, and over them a long robe, 
cloſed to the waiſt with a broad girdle, half- 
boots, and ſmall round caps. The difference 
of attire between the ſexes is very inconſider- 
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able; both of whom admire red i in preference to 
ny other colour, | | 

Their arms conſiſt of the bow ans: arrow, 
lance, ang ſabre. They always fight on horſe. 
back: their horſes are ſtout and vigorous, qua. 
lities more eſtimable in their opinion than 
beauty. They are poſſeſſed of camels, broad- 
tailed ſheep, and the largeſt oxen in the world, 
Mutton and horſe-fleſh is their only animal food; 
the latter of which they prefer to beef; as they 
do alſo the milk of mares to that of cows. By 
mixing together the milk of cows, mares, ſheep, 
goats, and camels, they have the art of. making 
fermented liquors, with which at feſtivals- they 
regale themſelves even to intoxication; They are 


likewiſe very fond of ſmoking, and uſe —_ 


for no other purpoſe. 
Commerce is carried on only between reit 


bouring tribes, and chiefly by barter; for it 


would be difficult to render it extenſive in thoſe 
unmeaſured regions, ſubjected to the govern- 
ment of an infinity of petty princes, all anx1ous 
to counteract the deſigns of each other. Several 


of them, if the expreſſion may be allowed, hunt 


down their fellow men, whom they ſell into 


ſlavery to the Turks and Perſians, From this 


iniquitous trade flows their principal wealth; and 


when ſtrangers are not eaſy to entrap, they ſteal, 
and condemn to bondage, the offspring of their 


ſubjects. Others of theſe chiefs, more compaſ- 
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ſonate, incorporate. the captives taken in war 
with their own people, thereby increaſing their 
number. The Nomadic Tartars are moſtly thoſe 
who purſue this humane conduct. Polygamy is 
general among the tribes, and even ſome reſpec} 
only their mothers. A woman of forty is no 


farther utility than to ſuperintend the young 
girls, and toil in the laborious drudgery of the 
houſehold. Children are educated in their fa- 
ther's profeſſion ; and with ſuch a reverential awe 
of him, that it even continues afterlife. They 
afford him the moſt. pompous funeral their cir- 
cumſtances will permit, and pay an annual viſit 
| to his tomb, which they heap with offerings: but 
| the poor mother is forgotten, no honourable re- 
membrance is "beſtowed on her. Some tribes 
bury, others burn their dead. Even in the 


t Wl deſerts there have been funeral monuments dif- 
0 covered, that prove that with the deceaſed they 
- likewiſe interred horſes, arms, jewels, and moſt 
8 probably ſlaves, whoſe ſkeletons are ranged 


1 Wh near the diſtinguiſhed corſe. There alſo have 
been ſeen undamaged: houſes, for the moſt part 
furniſhed, and manuſcripts in the writing and 
language of Thibet, which is the writing and 


of great antiquity, and divided into various dia- 
lebts, commonly underſtood by all. 


af. W It ſhould ſeem that the primitive religion of 


longer noticed by them, but conſidered as of no 


language of the learned. The vulgar tongue is 
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the Tartars was pure deiſm. They are now ſe. 
parated into two ſects, viz. mahometans, and 
worſhippers of the lamas, who derive their ori. 
gin from Fohi. The refidence of the grand- 
lama is at Thibet. Except the doctrine of the 
metempſichoſſ is, taught by his ſectaries, we might 
believe it to have been founded on chriſtianity, 
particularly on the Roman catholic creed. It 


teaches a life to come, purgatory, invoking of 
ſaints, the worſhip of images, confeſſion, abſo- 
lution, the uſe of the roſary, aſperſions with 


water; in fact, nearly all the exterior ceremo- 


nies of the catholic religion. The poſſeſſions of 


lamas or prieſts conſiſt of flocks and land, which 
they have the right of tranſmitting to each other. 
The people believe that Fohi, to whom they give 
the appellation of God in the pulpit, affumes; 
human form, and reſides at Thibet, where they 
offer him their adorations under the title of Grand- 
Lama. His repreſentatives, ſcattered through va 
rious parts of Tartary, are called khutuktu, live 
in the utmoſt ſplendor, and receive the worſhip of 


the Tartars; they being alſo ſurrounded by their 
lamas or prieſts, who enjoy under them different 
degrees of dignity ; the whole forming an hier- 
| archy. They pretend that the grand-lama is 
immortal, though he ſometimes diſappears for 

a time. In the temple of the reigning idol 


a child is educated, and accuſtomed from 


his earlieſt infancy to divine honours. The ke 


ing 
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ma's ſcience is confined to his reading the ſacred 
volumes in the Thibet tongue. The recitation 
of their liturgy is ſolemn and melodious ; and 
that is almoſt the whole of their religious rites, 
into which there neither enter victims nor ſacri- 
fice. They poſſeſs ſome knowledge of medicine, 
and pretend to preſcience. 

The government of the Tartars may be 
termed patriarchal, each father being abſolute 
maſter in his own family. Several families 
united, form a horde or tribe, and ſeveral tribes a 
nation, whoſe chief, denominated Khan, or kan, 


is elected by other chiefs, uſually from the tribe 


of him he ſucceeds. The choice falls in general 
on the moſt ancient of the princes of the blood, 
named Tayki, unleſs ſome natural impediment 
prevents it. They ſometimes alſo depoſe thoſe 
princes who have governed badly, or been guilty 
of great crimes. Their court and army are 
compoſed of different gradations of dignities 
and ſtations, anſwering to our princes, dukes, 
earls, &c. Theſe dignitaries are liable to be 
degraded from their rank by the khan whoſe 
vaſſals they are. Each tribe marches: to battle 
under a ſtandard bearing its name, ſurmounted 
with the figure of ſome favourite animal, as a 
horſe, camel, &c. Many of them at preſent uſe 
arquebuſes with bayonets, which carry fire at 
the diſtance” of fix hundred paces with aſtoniſh- 
ing preciſion. In battle they wear a coat of mail 
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and iron caſque : they are unacquainted with 
the method of rank and file, but ride to the 
attack in troops, the commander at their head; 
and when thought to be routed and flying, 
return to the charge with redoubled ardour. . 
Woe would attend the enemy who had broken 
their ranks in the purſuit, for then their defeat 
would be almoſt inevitable. The Tartars give 
. annually two tenths of their harveſts, flocks, or 
whatever their revenue conſiſts in; one tenth' 
to the khan, and the other to their tribe. When 
ſummoned, they all are Nu to take up arm 
and de e is they only "1a 
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Moguls. The + Moyuls a tribe of Thins lived about 
: the middle of Tartary, confounded with the reſt, 
till Jenghis Khan by his conqueſts immortalized 
their name. He extended his dominion over a ta 
ſpace of more than eight hundred leagues on one de 
fide, and a thouſand on the other (further than be 


the Arabs), with a rapidity unequalled by any yet 
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other conqueror, and ſuch brilliant ſucceſs as off 
obtained him the title of king of kings, diſpoſer Ul 
of thrones and of diadems. col 
The names of ſeven of his anceſtors have been troy 


preſerved. They were renowned for their valour, WW et 
and are known to have gradually augmented I tis 
the narrow circle of their diſtrict. ' Piſouka, his Ing 
father, having ſubdued and flain the chief of lde 
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ſeveral hordes, in remembrance of his victory 
named his new-born ſon Temujin after the 
vanquiſhed prince. Temujin was educated with 
the greateſt attention, and the care of his child- 
hood confided to a very able miniſter. Tartary 
was at that time ſeparated into numerous tribes, 
the moſt powerful of which was that of the 
Karaits, fituate between mount Altay and 
eaſtern Tartary, whoſe chieftain bore the title of 
great khan. China, called alſo Kitay or Ka- 
tay, was divided into two parts: the northern 


was ſubject to the Kins eaſtern Tartars, from 


whom are deſcended the Mauchews, the actual 
poſſefſors of China, and was called Karakitay. 
Several ſmall ſovereignties exiſted in its vicinity. 
On the weſtern fide of mount Altay, as far as the 
Caſpian ſea, reigned alſo many petty princes ; 
ſome of whom were independent, others tribu- 


taries to the Perſians and Ruſſians. At Piſouka's - 
death, the greater number of the hordes whom 


be had ſubdued, ſeeing only a child of thirteen 
years of age as their ruler, endeavoured to ſhake 
off the yoke. Either directed or ſeconded by 
Ulun his mother, a woman of extraordinary 
courage, Temujin put himſelf at the head of his 


tropps, engaged the rebels, and forced them to 


return to their allegiance. This battle ſpread 
bis fame throughout all Tartary ; notwithſtand - 
ing which he experienced ſome checks, ſo con- 
lderable as to oblige him to ſeek refuge at 
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the court of the great khan, who had been under 
ſome obligations to Piſouka ; and he, as well to 
acquit himſelf towards the father, as from a 
ſentiment of eſteem for the youthful Temujin, 
re-inſtated him in his domains, and gave * his 


daughter in marriage. 


The favourche enjoyed at his father-in-law's 
court, a well earned favour, to which his military 
exploits. for the great khan's advantage well 
entitled him, excited a general jealouſy againſt 
him, both at court, even in the boſom. of his 
brothers, and in the provinces, where the vaſſals 
could not endure the abſolute authority which 
he induced his father-in-law to aſſume. 

Theſe ſubjected princes, among whom were 
ſome kings, took up arms. The great Khan 
gave them battle, and was defeated, while 
Temujin was occupied at a diſtance. The ſon- 
in-law received his father, who had been com- 
pelled to abdicate the ſovereignty, in his camp, 
and replaced him on his throne, by gaining a 


brilliant victory, which was tarniſhed by the 
| horrible puniſhment that ſucceeded it. He 


ordered ſeventy large cauldrons, filled with 
water, to be placed on the fire; and while boiling, 


the chief rebels to be thrown in head foremoſt. 
After theſe ſucceſſes, the merit of which was 
entirely imputed to Temujin, envy became more 
inveterate at the great khan's court than before. 


Even his father-in-law began to harbour ſuſpi- 
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_ eons to his prejudice. * The vaſſals, ſubjected 
again to-the ſame yoke, formed a league to free 
themſelves from it, and had ſufficient addreſs to 
perſuade the great khan that the confederacy 
they had entered into was to enable them to 
withſtand the ambitious deſigns of his ſon-in- 
law. Temujin, having been informed of theſe 
ſecret cabals, employed every pacificatory means 
that prudence ſuggeſted to undeceive his father. 
Finding his attempts of no avail, he, on his fide, 
formed a league with ſeveral princes, admirers 
of his warlike talents, and attracted by his affable 
manners and the valuable preſents he laviſhed on 
his friends. Both parties had recourſe to arms, a 
deciſive battle was fought, the khan was ſlain, 
and Temujin took poſſeſſion of his kingdom; 
but not without experiencing much reſiſtance | 
from his former detractors, whom he was obliged 
ſeparately to reduce to ſubmiſſion. | 
Temujin at that time was forty years of age, 
when ſeeing himſelf the maſter of very extenſive 
dominions, he adopted the reſolution to render 
his power in ſome degree lawful, by the pub- | 
lie homage of all the princes within the pre- | | 
' cints of his empire. He convoked them at Ka- | 
« rnkorom his capital, where they all met on the 
$ appointed day clothed in white, among whom | 
: were the princes of the blood, attired like the | 
. reſt.” The emperor, with the diadem encircling 
. his brow, advanced into the midſt of this auguſt 
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aſſembly, ſeated himſelf on his throne, and re- 
ceived the compliments of the khans and other 
nobility, who offered up prayers, for his health 
and proſperity. - They then proceeded to con- 
firm to him and his ſucceſſors the ſovereignty of 
the Mogul empire and all the nations ſubject 
to it; and declared the deſcendents of their 
princes diveſted of all their rights. After ſome 
ſubſequent victories, he renewed a fimilar inau- 
guration at the head of his army, with leſs pom- 
pous ceremonial, but much more affecting ſim- 
plicity. He took his place on an unornamented 
feat on an eminence of turf, whence he ha- 
rangued the aſſembly with an eloquence that 
was natural to him. His diſcourſe ended, he fat 
down on a black felt which had been ſpread on 
the earth; and the orator appointed for the oc- 
eafion addreſſed him in the following terms; 


However great the power you poſſeſs, O prince 


« from heaven you hold it: God will proſper your 
e undertakings if you govern your ſubjects with 
« juſtice. If, on the contrary, you abuſe the au- 
* thority lodged in your hands, you will become 
© black as this felt ; that is to ſay, wretched and 
« an outcaſt.” Seven khans then reſpectfully 
aſſiſted him to riſe, conducted him to the throng, 


and proclaimed him chief of all the Mogul em- 
pire. Fortunately for his cauſe, Kokja, one of, 


his relatives, was preſent; a man who, by ſtrictly 
practiſing the rigid duties of religion, had gained 
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the reputation of being inſpired. He approached 
the prince, and faid: “ I am come by the order 


« of God to inform you, that it is his pleaſure 


7 you ſhould henceforward take the name of 
« Jenghis Khan: and you muſt publiſh it to 
your ſubjects, that in future they may give 


« you that appellation.” This title fignifies the 


greateſt khan of khans, The denomination was 
ratified by the moſt extravagant demonſtrations 
of joy. The Moguls, perſuaded of the truth of 
the revelation, conſidered the reſt of the world 
in no other light than as a conqueſt, which be- 
longed, by divine right, to their great khan. 

Thenceforth they breathed only war; and the 


_ reſiſtance of thoſe princes who attempted to de- 
fend their domains, appeared to them a crime 


committed againſt the ſovereignty of Heaven. 
Commander of a very numerous and well-dif- 


ciplined army, animated with religious enthu- 


„there was no enterprize, however hazard» 
ous, which Jenghis Khan did not think himſelf 
equal 'to accompliſhing. His ambition, how- 
ever, might perhaps have been fatisfied with 
Tartary, a flat country, without either walls or 
fortreſſes, which he had almoſt entirely ſubdued, 
if the ſovereign of the Kin, or the northern part 
of China, had not imprudently demanded of him 


the ſame tribute as was paid him by princes 
whom he had dethroned, and whoſe authority 


he had uſurped. This claim irritated the haughty 
vol. v. N 
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conqueror. Neither the great wall built for the 
defenſe of China againſt the invaſions of the 
Tartars,nor any other fortifications, deterred him, 
although he was ignorant of the art of carrying 
on a ſiege, and the Tartars little adapted to pur- 
ſue its operations. They poured like a torrent 
over China, routed its armies, deſolated the 


country, and amaſſed immenſe ſpoils. The cities, 
and even the royal reſidence, fell into the hands 


of Jenghis Khan, by means of unforeſeen events, 
which he had neither a right to expect nor hope, 
and which we will narrate in their appropriate 
place. Diſſenſions aroſe among the nobles, ſome 
of whom betrayed, and others but badly defended 
their emperor. He was ſlain. In the ſhort ſpace 


of five years the Mogul beheld himſelf the 
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maſter of all that extenſive territory. He there 
eſtabliſhed Muhuli, his experienced and able cap- 


tain, as governor, generaliſſimo of his forces, and 


heutenant, with the title of king, which was 
to deſcend by hereditary right to his poſterity. 
As for himſelf, he flew to gather freſh laurels 
in the vicinity of Bucharia and Perſia, where he 
ſubjugated the Turkiſh tribes. But, as at Jalt 
there muſt be a limit to all things, he determined 
to make the domains of Mohammed, ſultan of 
Karazm, his moſt powerful neighbour, the 
boundary of his empire. In conformity to this 
reſolution, he propoſed entering into a treaty 
with him, and ſent an ambaſſador to inform the 
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ſultan, that having become poſſeſſor of all the 
extent of territory from the fartheſt eaſt, to the 
frontiers of his dominions, he deſired, for their 
mutual advantage, that they ſhould live on the 


terms of good intelligence. Mohammed did not 


return the moſt gracious anſwer to theſe ad- 
vances, but nevertheleſs acquieſced to the pro- 


enemy in Naſſer, caliph of Bagdad, to whom on 
various occaſions he had conducted himſelf with 
haughtineſs. As much from a deſire of revenge, 


ed deſigns, the caliph conceived the idea of 
forming an alliance with Jenghis Khan, and to 
engage him to turn his arms againſt the Karaz- 
mian. The caliph's council, in which the affair 
was debated, was divided on the queſtion: the 
zealots argued, that it was contrary to the muſ- 


the country of the true believers. To this objec- 
tion, Naſſer replied: © A mahometan tyrant is 
* worſe than an infidel. When deſtruction 
* threatens, we muſt employ every effort to 
* ward off the blow.” 

The caliph's reaſoning prevailed, and an ex- 
preſs was diſpatched into Tartary. For fear of 
lurprize, the meſſenger's credentials were en- 
Saved on his head by means of a needle and 
lme colorific drugs. As ſoon as his hair was a 
little grown, he ſet off; and on his arrival cauſed 

| N 2 


poſal. This prince had made a very dangerous 


as to ſecure himſelf againſt the ſultan's meditat- 


ſulman law to introduce the enemies of God into 
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himſelf to be ſhaved, when the characters re- ap- 
peared. Jenghis-Khan approved the propoſal of 
breaking with Mahommed, and returned for 
' anſwer: © I have juſt concluded a treaty of 
peace with him, therefore it would not be 
4 conliſtent to declare war immediately; but I 
„ will not fail to do ſo the very firſt cauſe of 
« complaint that occurs, and that cannot be far 
« diſtant between two great empires contiguous 


ce to each other.” The expected event ſoon 


happened. Some Tartar merchants were in- 
ſulted and plundered by Mahommed's ſubjects, 
and he neglected to make the proper reſtitution, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Jenghis 
Khan, The diſpute of private perſons became 
that of ſovereigns, they were both incenſed, and 
formidable hoſtile preparations were begun on 
either ſide. | 

The great-khan iued a manifeſto to all the 
princes, as well allies as tributaries, in which he 
expoſed to them the motives which induced him 
to attack the ſultan of Karazm, and invited them 
to join him with their troops. He thus collected 
an army amounting to ſeven hundred thouſand 
men. Previous to bis departure, he ordered 
recruits to be raiſed throughout his dominions, 
and ſent after him: and diQtated theſe deſpotic 
laws to his forces: Whoſoever ſhall fly with: 
* out having fought, however great the danget 


« or the reſiſtance, ſhall be puniſhed with death. 
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« Tf out of ten combatants forming together one 


« company any ſhall ſeparate themſelves from 


« the reſt, either by flight, or for any other rea- 
« ſon, they ſhall be put to death without mercy ; 
« if thoſe of a company of ten ſhall ſce their 
e comrades engaged in battle, and not haſten 


« to their ſuccour, and endeavour to reſcue 


« them, they alſo ſhall ſuffer death.” After 
theſe imperious regulations, he inſtituted others 
concerning diſcipline, ſubordination, and what- 


ever could tend to inſure order among ſo prodi- 


gious a multitude. He even carried his attention 
ſo far as to provide, by his will, for the tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate, in caſe of his loſing his life in 
this expedition. | 

A more fortunate criſis could not have been 
choſen for leading the troops to conqueſt. 
Southern China, governed by pacific emperors, 
could cauſe him no uneaſineſs: the northern was 
under his own command. The whole of Tar- 
tary, and a conſiderable part of Turkeſtan, ac- 
knowledged alſo his authority. The reſt was in 
the poſſeſſion of Mohammed, who was likewiſe 
maſter of Great Bucharia, Karazm, whence his 
monarchy derived its name, and held in ſub- 
jection all Perſia, Perſian Irak, and the, fron- 
tiers of India. He marched an army of five 
hundred thouſand men ; but theſe forces were 
his laſt and only dependence. He could expect 
no aid from Georgia nor Armenia, whoſe ſove- 
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reigns were pleaſed to find an opportunity of 
freeing themſelves from their annual tribute; nor 
any reinforcements from the princes of Egypt 
and the adjacent countries, which were deſolat- 
ed by the cruſaders, much leſs from the caliph 
of Bagdad, his ſecret enemy, who was poſſeſſed 
of Arabian Irak, Chaldea, and the three Ara- 
bias; nor, in fine, from the Sehuks of Ana- 
tolia, nor from the Greek emperors, who were 


engaged in hoſtilities againſt each other. All 


theſe reſources were denied to Mohammed, who 
ſaw himſelf alone expoſed to the violence of a 
torrent, whoſe courſe he bad not had the pru- 
dence to divert. 

But it was not only a torrent ſpreading devaſ- 
tation, it was a thunder- bolt burſting over ſe- 
veral countries at once, involving them in flames 
and ruin. One cannot better paint the celerity 
and extent of the military exploits of Jenghis 
Khan. Never were conquerors ſo deſtructive. 
His generals ruſhed on every part of the whole 
empire of Karazm at once, and enveloped it in 
one devouring conflagration. The moſt beauti- 
ful and flouriſhing cities, on their quitting them, 
were reduced to heaps of cinders. Although 
the ſultan employed every effort in his power to 
ſuccour his wretched dominions, his armies were 
conſtantly defeated in general engagements; and 
if they ſometimes obtained a few partial advan- 
tages, they ſeryed only to retard, for a ſhort time, 
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the ruin of ſome cities and countries ; and to add 
luſtre to the names of ſome of his captains: One 
of theſe, Khan Malek, a tributary to the ſultan 
of Karazm, and himſelt ſultan of Kajead, after 
having performed prodigies of valour during the 
fiege of that place, eſcaped by ſtratagem, and 
purſuing his way ſometimes on the bank, ſome- 
times in a boat, by following the courſe of the 
river Sir, eluded the vigilance of an immenſe 
army, and retreated to a place of ſafety. 
Mohammed, harafſed without intermiſſion, 
and with a degree of rancorous hatred which al- 
lowed him no repoſe, at length arrived at a ſmall 
town on the borders of the Caſpian ſea. While 
a prey to the bittereſt reflexion, he was endea- 
vouring to find conſolation in religion, whoſe 
duties he practiſed with fervour, tidings reached 
him that the enemy was approaching. The un- 
fortunate monarch had but juſt time to throw 
himſelf on board a ſmall veſſel that was in readi- 
neſs; He was not too ſoon; for the arrows ſhot at 
him by the ſoldiers who crowded to the ſhore, fell 
in ſhowers around him. The veſſel landed him on 
a ſmall iſland, where an acute illneſs, added to his 
grief, ſpeedily terminated his exiſtence. He was 
buried in his ſhirt only, for want of other linen; 
and his funeral obſequies were performed with 
extreme ſimplicity. Before he expired, he had 
the happineſs of ſeeing ſeveral of his children, 
who viſited him in his retreat. Jalaloddin, the 
N 4 
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he gave his ſword, enjoining him to avenge him 
on the Moguls. 
Fate had denied this prince the power of ful 
filling his father's injunctions. Few examples 
occur of ſo determined a courage, and ſuch un- 
ceaſing fortitude in adverſity; but not withſtand- 
ing his unwearied efforts, conſtantly renewed, 
and conſtantly ineffectual, he had the affliction of 
ſeeing his cities, one after another, become the 
ſpoil of the enemy, demoliſhed, and the greater 
part raſed to the ground. The numbers of men 
who periſhed by the ſword, and of women and 
children condemned to captivity, are beyond 
the power of conception. The beautiful region 
of Aſia, lately ſo fertile and wealthy, became de- 
ſert, and its populous cities one pile of rubbiſh, 
the haunts of beaſts of prey, leſs ſavage than theſe 
ferocious conquerors. 
Orden. The Moguls employed thoſe arts towards 
| men that Jenghis Khan taught them to uſe 
towards animals in the celebrated hunting 
matches, which are ſtill practiſed among the 
Tartars. They are the exerciſe of the troops in 
winter, and are performed in the following man- 
ner : The emperor commands the huntſman to 
trace out a circle ſeveral miles in circumference: 
—the officers then range the troops around: the 
ſoldiers begin their march to the ſound of mar- 
tial muſic, and continue gradually to advance 


eldeſt, he appointed to ſucceed him, to whom 
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altogether towards the centre, driving before 
them the animals within the circle; but they are 
forbidden to kill or wound any of them, how- 
ever ferocious they may be. They encamp every 
night, when all the manceuvres of war are 


punctually executed. The march laſts many 


weeks: the ſpace leſſens ; and the creatures find- 
ing themſelves cloſe preſſed, flee to the mountains 
and foreſts, whence they are ſoon diſlodged by 
the hunters opening their dens and kennels 
with ſpades and mattocks; they even make uſe 
of ferrets to drive them out of their burrows. 

Their uſual ground failing them by degrees, 
the different ſpecies mix together. Some of 
the animals growing furious dart on the weaker 
kinds and devour them, and it is with extreme 
dificulty that the ſoldiers contrive to chaſe 
them forward by inceſſant ſhouts. At length, 
when the circle is ſo diminiſhed as to permit 


them to diſtinguiſh all the beaſts, the drums, 


cimbals, and a variety of other warlike inſtru- 


ments, ſtrike up. Their ſounds, joined to the 


ſhouts and cries of the hunters and ſoldiers, ter- 
rify the animals to ſuch a degree that they loſe 
all their native ferocity : lions and tigers are 
ſeen to crouch, and bears and wild boars, like 
creatures of the moſt timid natures, are affright- 
ed and confounded. 

The great-khan, accompanied by his ſons 
and principal officers, firſt enters the circle, 
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holding his drawn ſabre, and bow and arrows, 
and begins the ſlaughter by ſtriking the moſt 


ſavage of the animals, fome of whom, reſuming 


their ferocity, ſtruggle hard to defend their lives. 
The emperor then retires to an eminence, 
where a throne has been previouſly raiſed, 


whence he views the attack, from which ng 


one ſhrinks, however great the danger he has 


to brave. When the princes and nobles have 


given ſufficient proofs of their {kill and proweſ, 
the youths of the army enter the ſpace and con- 
tinue the carnage. Such was the chaſe of 
which Jenghis Khan left the model to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. It terminated by the emperor's ſong, 
yet in a ſtate of childhood, advancing and en- 
treating him to give life and liberty to the re- 


mainder of the animals. Both theſe requeſts 


being granted, the chaſe ended, after having 
continued during four months. 


.-  Jenghis Khan employed ſimilar manceuvres 


againſt Jalalo-ddin, taking all his cities and for- 


treſſes, encompaſſing him on every fide, till he 


had confined him in a ſmall iſland on the bor- 
ders of the Indus. Reduced to this extremity, 
the ſultan determined to attempt one grand de- 
cifive blow. He burned his ſhips, to deprive 
his army of all hope of eſcape, with the ex- 


ception of one, reſerved to ſave his family, and 


then waited with fortitude the enemy's ap- 
proach. His ſoldiers, ſurrounded like the ank 
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mals in the chaſe, defended themſelves like 
lions and tigers rouſed from their momentary 
ſtupor. They forced many of the Moguls to 
bite the duſt ; but numbers prevailed. Preſſed 
on every fide, the Karazmians took refugè in the 
rocks, whither the Tartar cavalry could not 
penetrate. Reduced to ſeven hundred men, 
Jalalo-ddin found it impoſſible to ſuſtain a ſe- 
cond attack. The veſſel” deſtined to tranſport 
his unhappy family had ſplit aſunder on quit- 
ting the ſhore, and theſe children of misfortune 
were doomed to remain on land. The prince 
embraced his mother, wife, and offspring ; burſt- 
ng into tears, tore himſelf from their endear- 
ments, ſtripped off his cuiraſs, quitted all his 


arms, except his ſword and bow and qui- 
yer, mounts a freſh horſe, and plunged into the 


river, | 
Jenghis Khan haſtened to the water-edge. 
The ſultan, from the middle of the ſtream, 
emptied his quiver againſt him, as if in defiance. 
The Tartar, admiring his courage, prevented 
ſome Mogul captains from purſuing him; and ad- 
drefing his children who ſurrounded him, aid: 


* Happy the father who can boaſt of ſuch a 


„ſon! He who can brave the dangers this 
prince has juſt eſcaped can encounter a thou- 
* ſand others; and a prudent man at enmity 
* with him, would be always on his guard.“ 
This admiration, which might be miſtaken for 
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fortunate family was brought into his preſence, 


and maffacred by his command. Jalalo ddin 


having ſafely reached the oppoſite bank, paſſed 
the night in a tree from fear of the wild beaſts, 


The next day, while wandering ſorrowfully 


along the ſhore, he met a ſmall company of his 
ſoldiers, with three of his confidential friends, 
who had found a boat to follow him. They in. 
formed him of the eſcape of two thouſand of his 


forces from the firſt engagement. At the ſame 


time an officer of his houſehold joined him with 
a boat laden with arms, proviſions, money, and 
clothing for the troops. With theſe fuccours 
he eſtabliſhed himſelf in India; but. this could 
not obliterate the remembrance of his former 
kingdom. Thither he returned ; his courage 
ſuſtained him for ſome time againſt the ſhafts of 
his bad fortune ; but at length, ſinking beneath 
the load, he died in obſcurity ſhortly after 
Jenghis Khan. 

While this prince, on one ſide of his empire, 
had fixed the Indus as its limit, his lieutenants 
on the other ſubjugated Perſia, encloſed the 
Caſpian ſea within his dominion, and carried 
their victorious arms as far as Iconium, whole 
ſultans, and ſome other Turkiſh ſovereigns, they 


rendered tributaries. As ſoon as the princes 


and generals' were returned from their ſeveral 
expeditions, he aſſembled them in a plain of 
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twenty-one miles in extent ; but this ſpace, 
though great, ſcarcely afforded room for the tents 
and equipages of thofe who were convoked. 
The khan's quarters alone occupied nearly fix 
miles in circumference ; the tent deſtined for 
the aſſembly might contain about two thouſand 
perſons ; its covering was white, to diſtinguiſh 
it from all the reſt. A magnificent throne was 
erected on it, and the black felt was not for- 
gotten on which the monarch ſat when he firſt 
took the name of Jenghis Khan; a ſymbol of 
the original poverty of the Moguls, which al- 
mays continued an object of veneration among 
them ; though they already had eſtranged them- 
ſelves from their primitive ſimplicity, and all the 
luxury of Aſia glittered in their attire, horſes, 
harneſs, arms, and furniture. The emperor re- 
ceived the homage of his powerful vaſſals with 
majeſty, and that of his children and grand- 
children, who were introduced to kiſs his hand, 
with tenderneſs. He graciouſly accepted their 
preſents, and in return diſtributed among them 
very magnificent donations. The ſoldiery alſo 
partook of his liberality. 

Although the neceſſary regulations for ſo vaſt 
an empire muſt have been numerous, Jagatay, 
bis miniſter, had arranged the laws in ſuch ex- 
cellent order, that every thing was adjuſted with- 
out difficulty. As the Khan loved to ſpeak in 
public, he availed himſelf of this opportunity to 
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pronounce an oration in favour of his code of 
laws; to the obſervance of which he attributed 


all his ſucceſſes and conqueſts, which he enume. 


rated with great exactneſs. The ambaſſadors and 
envoys from the different countries reduced un. 
der his obedience were, by his order, then ad. 
mitted, to whom he gave audience, and diſmiſſed 
them all well ſatisfied with his reception. The 
ceremonial terminated. with a grand feſtiyal, 
which continued many days, accompanied with 
banquets, at which was ſerved whatever was 
moſt exquiſite in liquors, fruits, and game, 
throughout his immenſe dominions. 

This ſpecies of triumph was. followed by 
further enterprizes, always crowned with victory. 


Proſperity was his conſtant attendant, and never 


quitted him to the tomb. He died at the age 
of ſeventy, after a reign of twenty-two years; 
to the lateſt period of his exiſtence preſerving 
an undimiſhed authority over all the ſurround- 


| ing nations, He left his throne to his ſon Oktay; 


and commanded that Toley, another of his 
children, ſhould aſſume the regency till his bro- 


ther, who was then abſent, ſhould return. 


The nobles, generals, miniſters, and the princes 
his relatives, proſtrated themſelves, and ſolemnly 
promiſed to fee his will executed. His funeral 


was conducted in a ſtyle of ſuperior magnif- 


cence, unſullied with the human ſacrifices which 
enſanguined the tombs of his ſucceſſors, His 
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ſepulchre, raiſed with unadorned ſimplicity be- 
neath the ſhade of a ſpreading tree, under which 


he had loved to repoſe, became an object of ve- 


neration to the people, who delighted in embel- 
liſhing it. | 
Jenghis Khan merited this reſpect ariſing from 
eſteem, if we conſider his extraordinary quali- 
ties. He poſſeſſed all thoſe which characterize a 
conqueror : a genius capable of conceiving great 
and arduous deſigns, and prudence equal to 
their execution; a native and perſuaſive elo- 
quence ; a degree of patience enabling him to 
endure and overcome fatigue ; an admirable 
temperance; a ſuperior underſtanding, and a 
penetrating mind that inſtantly ſeized the mea- 
ſure proper to adopt. His military talents 
are conſpicuous in his ſucceſsfully introduc- 
Ing a ſtrict diſcipline and ſevere police among 
the Tartars, till then indocile to the curb of re- 
rant. Every thing was regulated, whether 
ervice, recompenſe, or puniſhment. Wine 
mas no excuſe, neither were birth and power a 
palliation for error. The religion he profeſſed 
vas deiſm, but his ſubjects were individually 
permitted to embrace that they preferred, pro- 
ded they believed in one only God; and no 
perſon was ſuffered to be perſecuted for his 
ith. Some of his children, and the princes of 
lte blood, were chriſtians; ſome jews and ma- 


lometans, without his expreſſing any diſappro- 


bation, 
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His laws were ſimple, ſuitable to a new-form- 
ed people, who have few ſocial compacts. They 
command the belief of one only God : that the 
chiefs of ſects, and miniſters of worſhip of what. 
ever denomination, ſhould be exempt from taxes; 
as alſo phyſicians: that no perſon, or his life 
ſhould pay the forfeit, ſhould cauſe himſelf to be 
proclaimed great-khan, unleſs he ſhould hare 
been previoully elected at a general diet: that 
no treaty of peace ſhould be entered into with 
any king, prince, or nation, until they were firſ 
ſubdued. Each ſubject is obliged to ſerve the pub- 
lic in whatever way his talents may be of utility. 
No Mogul ſhall ever make a Mogul his ſervant, 
under pain of death. No Tartar ſhall give meat 
or drink to a ſlave who is not his property, with- 
out his maſter's leave; conſequently deſertion 
became very difficult. 

The puniſhments to be inflicted on offend- 
ers was fixed. Adultery was puniſhable with 
death. The inhabitants of one of the pro- 
' vinces, who were in the habit of offering theit 
wives to their gueſts and friends, murmured at 
this law: Jenghiz Khan left them in poſſeſſion 
of their cuſtom ; but he declared them infamous. 
Polygamy was permitted in the greateſt extent; 
but marriage prohibited in the firſt and ſecond 
degrees of affinity. 
To multiply alliances between families, they 
might even take place among the dead: in this 
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manner the nuptial contract ſhould be written, 


and the ceremony performed between a defunct 
man and woman. By that mean the deceaſed - 
parties were conſidered as married, and the fami- 
lies allied in reality. This cuſtom is ſtill preva- 
ent among the Tartars. They throw the con- 


tract into the fire, and imagine that the flames 
will waft it to the wedded pair, who will be 
eſpouſed in the other world. It was prohibited, 
under pain of death, to deſpoil the enemy ere the 
general had granted leave. Unfortunately under 
this reign leave was never refuſed. After the 
example of their potentate, all Jenghis Khan's 


chieftains were ſanguinary and inexorable. Ac- 


cording to the leaſt exaggerated calculation, not 
fewer than two millions of men fell beneath: the 
murdering ſword, without reckoning the number 


that affliction, and the horrors of ſlavery, conſign- 


edto the grave; there were probably fifty thouſand 
ties demoliſhed, ſome of them entirely deſolat- 
ed, the very veſtiges of which ſcarcely remain. 

A queen, greatly beloved by her ſubjeQs, was 


taken captive by Jenghis Khan, who led her in 


chains in the midſt. of his wives, on an elevated 
car, through the ſtates ſhe had governed. Was 
this procedure the barbarous vanity of the con- 
queror, or an awful warning to the people, that 


they bad irrevocably paſſed under a foreign do- 
minion ? In whatever yiew we > conſider this ace 
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tion, it will not impreſs us with a very fayour. IM 
able idea of Tartar gallantry. - 
Although Oktay had been Weeks emperor 
by his father, he refuſed to accept the crown 
till it ſhould be delegated to him by the fates, 
From the period of Jenghis Khan's death to the 
meeting of the alembly two years elapſed, dur- 
ing which Toley governed with univerſal ap- 
plauſe. They were obliged to have. recourſe to 
compulſatory meaſures to make Oktay burthen 
himſelf with the ſovereignty. His father had 
ſelected his miniſters and generals with ſo much 
judgment, that any change was unneceſſary, 
The new emperor placed his chief confidence in 
Yelu, who alfo had enjoyed that of the deceaſed; 
a man of integrity, learned in the laws, of con- 
ſummate prudence, and wholly devoted to the in 
good of the empire. At the head of his a- i 
mies, Oktay placed Toley his brother, whom be eh 
_ "tenderly. loved, and never had reaſon to repent wa 
his. choice. | 
His talents were of ſi ingular utility! in the wat 
which his father left him to proſecute againſt the 
inhabitants of ſouthern China, whom Jengbis 


Khan had intended to ſubdue. This war gave « . 
riſe to various traits of heroic fortitude, which «. 
deſerve notice. Chin-in, governor of a town oli = 

Importance, whoſe bravery had. retarded fo « q, 
ſome time its falling into the enemy's hands that 
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' finding he could hold out no longer, as it was 
on the point of being ſtormed, urged his wife 
to provide for her ſafety. The lady replied : 
« Since I have ſhared with you all the honours 
« of life, I will alſo ſhare your tomb.” She 
immediately took poiſon, and gave it to her 
children. Chin-in, after preſiding at their ob- 
ſequies, ſlew himſelf, and the town was taken. 


0 Tapua, an excellent officer, much beloved 
n and eſteemed, having been taken in battle, con- 
a ſtantly refuſed to live on condition of his chang- 
h ing the ſervice. © I am,” ſaid he, © one of the 
. « principal generals of the Kins: I wiſh to die 
n „on my maſter's territory.” They granted his 
6 WF requeſt, though with regret, and he was put to 
. death. Ho-Shang, a prince belonging to the 
i imperial houſe, illuſtrious for his courage, great- 
I neſs of ſoul, and a number of brilliant actions, 


concealed himſelf during a defeat, and after- 
wards came forwards, and demanded to be pre- | 
lented to Toley. He thus addreſſed him: | 
My name is Ho-Shang; I am one of the 
imperial family. I command the battalion 
i called the faithful: three times have your ar- | 
ae mies fled before me. I would not die 1 
ich with a troop of obſcure ſoldiers. I will have 
* my fidelity known to the world; poſterity will 
oi do juſtice to my memory.” It were deſirable 
nd that the Tartar prince had ſaved ſo brave a man; 
but he abandoned him to the ſoldiery, who firſt 
| O 2 
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tortured, and then maſſacred him. Some among 
them, of a more generous nature, poured ca- 
mels' milk on the earth, intreating him, ſhould 
he ever revive, to return and live with the Mg. 
guls. | 

At the ſiege of Pienking, the capital, the Tar. 
tars employed machines which threw whole 
| mill-ſtones at once. The Chineſe uſed different 
inventions of various forms to throw fire, and 
which they called pau, an imitative ſound, ex- 
preſſive of the noiſe of an exploſion. With 
| theſe alſo they hurled globes of iron filled with 
powder, which burſting on their being ſet on 
fire, produced a report reſembling thunder, 
This fire penetrated” the ſoldiers' breaſtplates 
and conſumed all within two thouſand feet 
around. | To diſlodge the beſiegers from the 
mines they were digging under their footſteps, 
the beſieged lowered theſe globes, ſupported by 
chains of iron, from the walls; they caught re 
at the entrance of the ſubterraneous paſſage by 
means of a match, and hurled deſtruction among 
the enemy, who were extremely diſmayed at 
theſe arms, as well as at the 'halberds of fire 
which the Chineſe likewiſe employed. Theſe 
murderous effects, ſimilar to thoſe of gun- 
powder, renders it probable, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion, that from the early periods of the 
thirteenth century the Chineſe made uſe of pow- 
der for other purpaſes beſides fre- works a thel 
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feſtivals: In the ſhort ſpace of ſixteen days and 
nights, the number of the ſlain on both ſides 
amounted to a million ! 

The Chineſe emperor was named Sheu. To 
judge of him by his actions he certainly was not 
deficient in courage, but he was indeciſive in 
his diſpoſition, | without talents for governing, i 
and ignorant of men and manners. He chal- 
lenged the enemy, retreated, and returned to the 
charge; defended a fortreſs, and abandoned it. 


This want of ſteadinefs reduced his affairs to 


the moſt deplorable diſorder: he loſt the eſteem 
of his people, but not their affection. Sheu 
was conſcious of his faults. Obſerving one day 
in a city through which he fled with all his fa- 
mily that his ſubjects were in tears, he ſaid to 
them“ I do not deſire that you ſhould think 


much of me, but remember the obligations 
«you owe to my andeſtors.“ At theſe words 


their ſobs broke forth afreſh. This prince, the 
ſport of fortune, inſtead of the brilliant retinue 
of proſperity, ſaw himſelf ſurrounded: with that 
of misfortune, ingratitude, inſolence, and, the 
tyranny of thoſe whom himſelf had raiſed to 
power. One of the latter, under the pretext 
of anxiety for the emperor's ſafety, kept him 
cloſe priſoner in his palace, but with the real 
delign of making advantageous terms with the 


enemy. How- often did the- untortunate o- 


narch. exclaiin, while groaning under the iron 
03 
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chains of perfidy—* Oh]! how much do I la- 
« ment 1 did not better 'chooſe my officers! 
Ho great is my grief at being confined by a 
clave, whom I have loaded with favours |” He 
at length was liberated by ſome of his faithful 
ſubjects, who put the traitor to death. 

The emperor was then ſhut. up in his laſt re- 
maining town, the ſiege of which the Tartars 
purſued with unremitting animoſity. The 
wretched inhabitants endured the moſt dreadful 

extremes of, famine. After having eaten the 
horſes; they boiled the leather of their ſaddles, 
boots, and drums. The old men, the infirm, 
and many of the priſoners and wounded, were 
killed for ſuſtenance, and the remaining ſol- 
diers pounded the bones of men and animals, 
and mixed them with dried herbs to make 
a horrid pottage. Theſe woeful. extremities 
determined Sheu to make a laſt and deſperate 
effort to repulſe his enemies. He ſallied out at 
the head of the remnant of his braveſt troops, 
but again was driven back, The Tartars be- 
came maſters of a breach, through which they 
were on the point of ſpreading themſelves over 
the town. 

The emperor ſent in haſte for Cheng-Lin, 
one of his relatives, and conjured him, in pre- 
ſence. of all the nobles, to accept the empire. 
| « If you ſhould eſcape,” ſaid, he, © you will 

* continue our race, and revive the ſplendor ol 
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& this depreſſed throne. With regard to myſelf,” 
added he, during ten years that I have filled the 


« throne, I have committed no heinous crime to 


« burthen my conſcience; I have no fear of 
« death. I obſerve that all the dynaſties have 
« finiſhed under princes either brutal, drunken, 
« covetous, or debauched ;. you know I am not 
* ſuch: but notwithſtanding the dynaſty of the 
„ Kins ends with me, and I ſee with grief that 
s thoſe: princes under whom the dynaſties have 
« terminated, in general, have been expoſed to 
« inſults, outrage, impriſonment, and ignominy, 


declare to you this day that ſuch ſhall never 


be my fate.” Then clothing himſelf in a 
coarſe garment, he ruſhed furiouſly on the Tar- 
tars as they advanced. Death, which he ſought 
in the midſt of the enemy, ſtil] reſpected him. 
On the point of being taken priſoner, he retreated 
to a houſe which he had previouſly cauſed. to 
be ſurrounded with faggots and ſtraw, and or- 
dered it to be ſet on fire as ſoon as he was 
dead. He then fell on his ſword, expired, and 
the houſe was conſumed. 

When Jenghis Khan firſt became maſter of 
part of the Kin dominions, ſome of his avari- 
cious courtiers endeavoured. to perſuade. him 


that the country would be uſeleſs, unleſs he put 


the inhabitants to death, and that then it might 
be converted into fine paſturage, capable of con- 


lderable produce. Without doubt thoſe rapa- 
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cious and cruel projectors intended to have em- 
ployed mercenaries of their own chooſing, who 
would have returned them the product, from 
whence muſt Have flowed immenſe wealth. The 
miniſter Yelu prevented the execution of this 
barbarous project. Turning to the emperor he 
ſaid: “ Tou poſieſs but a very ſmall por: 
« tion of China, but by eſtabliſhing good 
© regulations, the arable lands, the falt, the 
„ jron, the profits ariſing from the river, 
% and other merchandize; may return you an. 
© nually. confiderable revenues in money, pro- 
« viſions, and different commodities, without 
% /opprefling the people.” He added: © A con. 
«© queror ſhould ſeek renown by other means 
* than-maſſacres ; it is true there muſt be ſol 
.« diers and chieftains to fight, but there mu 
„ alſo be magiſtrates to govern, peaſants to li 
% bour, merchants to traffic, mandarins to take 
© care of the revenues of the empire, and even 
* perſons of learning to inſtruct the people and 
* ſubdue the human ſoul.” This ſage coun- 
ſel germinated in the comprehenſive mind af 'm: 
Jenghis Khan, andproduced excellent effects; but 

- theſe were ſtill increaſed under Oktay, who ws 
alſo ſenſible. of their great importance. He com 
mitted the execution of his plan to his miniſter 
Y elu, whoſe regulations, founded in prudence 
and equity, rendered commerce and agriculture 
_ equally flouriſhing. He eſtabliſhed duties, and 
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fixed the taxes. The emperor received a tenth 
on wine, rice, and corn, and a thirtieth on all 
other commodities. It ſeems that the ſalt was 
partly farmed. This miniſter afterwards op- 
poſed an augmentation on the duties which was 
propoſed by the contrattors, but his argument 
did not prevail. He ſighed deeply, and faid 
aloud “ That the miſery to which they were 
« reducing the Chineſe, would ſoon be followed 


« by ſtill greater misfortunes.” 
When Oktay aſcended the throne he divided 


the provinces among his brothers, relations, and 


principal nobility, who under his rigid inſpec- 
tion governed with perfect moderation. By this 
mean he enjoyed a tranquil reign, but its dura- 
tion was only of thirteen years. He was aged 
fxty-fwe, and died after a ſplendid repaſt, in 
conſequence of too much indulgence. It ap- 
pears that this prince was very inimical to in- 
formers, and meanneſs of any ſort. There was 


a law extant prohibiting, under pain of death, 


the cutting the throats of animals, and com- 
manding they ſhould be ripped up, and the 
heart torn out. This law, like all thoſe of a 


ſimilar nature, had a political tendency, viz. that 


of familiarizing the Moguls to the cuſtom of 
eating the entrails of animals, which before 
they dared not touch. A mahometan bought 
a ſheep, and cut off its head. A Mogul, having 
obſerved him ſhut his door very cautioully, ſuſ- 
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pected his intention, climbed on the roof, wit- 
neſſed the whole tranſaction, arreſted the delin- E 
quent, and led him before the emperor. Ok- 7 
tay, after a few minutes” reflexion, acquitted the 
mahometan, becauſe the precautions he had 
taken to conceal the fact proved his reſpect for 
the laws; and condemned the Mogul to death, 
becauſe he had infringed the public ſafety by 
climbing on his neighbour's roof unknown to 
him. | T7 
After the deceaſe of Oktay, the empreſs 
Tolyekona cauſed herſelf to be, acknowledged 
regent, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
Yelu, who inſiſted that, according to the late 
emperor's intention, his grand-ſon Sheleymen 
ought to be proclaimed. The artful widow, 
without difputing his pretenfions, ſuſpended the 
nomination for two years; and when ſhe was 
aſſured of the ſuffrages, the named her own fon 
Kayuk. By inſenſible degrees ſhe alſo found 
means to deprive the miniſter of his power. It 
is even ſaid that he died of grief in conſequence 
of it; but this is ſurprizing; for no man ever 
poſſeſſed ſuch various refources. to conſole him 
in diſgrace. Yelu was extremely learned in the 
_ Chineſe ſciences. After his death, his enemies 
propoſed that his wealth ſhould undergo a 
thorough examination ; but their ſearch covered 
them with ſhame. They found very little money, 
but a great number of volumes written by his 
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own hand, on the ſubjects of hiſtory, aſtronomy, 
agriculture, government, and commerce; medals, 


muſical inſtruments, old books, and antique in- 
ſeriptions engraved on ſtones, metals, and marble. 
In his travels he had carefully collected theſe 


curioſities in lieu of the riches which he might 


have amaſſed. He was endowed in an eminent 
degree with all the qualities of a great miniſter z 
an inflexible ſteadineſs, extraordinary preſence 
of mind, a perfect knowledge of the countries 
under his maſter's authority, diſcernment in the 


choice of perſons he employed, and certain re- 


ſources, in caſe of neceſſity, both of vaſt ſums of 
money and proviſions. He made conſiderable ex- 
penditures to draw artificers, officers, engineers, 
and learned men from every part, into the Mogul 


dominions. He was conſtantly labouring to inſpire 


the princes with a love for the people, and the 
people with an abhorrence for carnage and ra- 
pine; At the ſacking of the capital of China, and 
the King's palaces, while the reſt were inſatiable 
of plunder, all he took for his portion conſiſted of 


lome geographical maps, ſome books and paint- 


Ings, and a few parcels of rhubarb, which he 
aterwards employed in curing the en of a 
nalignant epidemic fever. 

It is impollible to be too laviſh of the praiſes 
due to Yelu for his endeavours to reform the 
morals and character of the Moguls. He was 
ldeir firſt teacher, and in quality of legiſlator, he 
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arranged a calendar: for their uſe, and inſtituted 
ſalutary regulations reſpecting the finances, com- 
merce, duties, the public granaries, and the 
ſubordination of the officers, both of the civi 
and military department. The natural ferocity 
of the Moguls, their ignorance, their early edu- 
cation, all concurred in oppoſing formidable 
obſtacles to his deſigus, but his energy enabled 
him to ſurmount them. Under his adminiſtration 
the cuſtom of chooſing the moſt beautiful young 
females for the emperor's palace was aboliſhed, 
In fine, it may be ſaid that the power this great 
man enjoyed under Jenghis Khan, and Oktay, 
does. honour to their memory. The annals of 
China relate that, towards this period, the Tartar 
penetrated into countries whoſe inhabitants 
bad blue eyes, and long hair; and where the 
days were ſo long, at the ſummer ſolſtice, that 
there was ſcarcely any night. Theſe traits ac- 
quaint us with their irruptions into Rui, 
Poland, Moravia, and as far as Bohemia, Auſtria, 
and Hungary. 

The empreſs Tolyekona poſſeſſed vaſt autbo- 
rity under Kayuk. This prince is much blamed 
for not having. governed by himſelf, for having 
ſuffered his mother and the nobility to uſurp too 
great a ſhare of power, and for having been too 
favourably inclined towards the bonſes and 
lamas. Hiſtory commends his beneficence, and 
the courage he diſplayed in war. He com- 
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nſanded his armies\ in perſon at the conqueſt of 
Korea, and the nations he ſubdued in the vicinity 

of the Caſpian ſea. He is reproached for his 
exceſſive prodigality. The people murmured 
loudly, and made heavy complaints of their being 
obliged to furnith horſes to the nobles, who. . 
were riding poſt both night and day, and were 
much diſpleaſed at the enormous expenſe of the 
court in jewels and precious ſtones, which were 
bought at aſtoniſhing ſums of the mahometan 
merchants, while the treaſury ſcarcely contained 
ſufficient to pay the numerous armies that were 
forced to be kept on foot. Kayuk died at the 
age of forty-three, after a reign of eight years. 
Although he left ſons, the dowager Talyekona, 
andthe favourite widow Wauli-hamiſh, undertook 


to cauſe the ſame Shelyemen whom the former 


had diſplaced on account of her fon Kayuk to 

be nominated. In the hope of enjoying this 

dignity, Shelyeman lived as emperor during the 

two years which the regency of the two prin- 

ceſſes continued, till the ſtates were aſſembled ; 

when, to the amazement of the prince and his 

protectreſſes, the choice fell on Mengko, who 

Was like wiſe grandſon to Jenghis Khan, but not 

of the reigning branch. | 
After the preceding events, it is not ſurprizing Mengko, 

that there ſhould be ſome attempts made in Ss 

favour of him who had ſtood on the very ſteps of 


the-throne. The commotions extended through 


\ 
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ſeveral provinces of the empire; but Mengło 
ſoon calmed them by the firmneſs and celerity 
of his meaſures, and his precaution of encamping 
a good army near Korakorom the royal reſidence, 
He is charged with the cruelty of having put to 
death the two empreſſes, whoſe rebellion ap- 
parently could not be clearly proved, as' they 
were executed under the accuſation of witch. 
craft, the crime of thoſe who-have none. The 
prince Shelyemen was impriſoned in a fortreſs, 
and heard no more of. The emperor, to gain 
the affection of the more enlightened part of his 
ſubjects, offered a ſolemn ſacrifice to heaven on 
a mountain, according to the Chineſe rites, which 
ceremony he renewed at ſtated intervals. He 
attached himſelf to one of the prevailing religions 
of the country, that of the lamas, to which he 
appointed a chief, under the name of doCtor and 
maſter of the emperor. He relieved himſell 
| alſo from the burthen of the government of 
China, by erecting fiefs for the princes of his 
houſe, as an indemnification of former ſervices, 
and reſerved the ſovereignty for himſelf. 

The beſt portioned in this manner was his 
brother Kublay, who bears an exalted name in 
hiſtory. He choſe a Chineſe called Y au-ſhu for 
bis miniſter, whoſe integrity was univerſally ac: 

knowledged, and whoſe prudence was ſuperior. 
The prince fixed a firm reſolution to be guided 
by his counſel, and had no reaſon to repent. 
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As it always happens after ſucceſsful wars, there 


were towns and villages deſtitute of inhabitants, 
and vaſt and beautiful countries rendered deſert. 
Yau-ſhuaſſembled as many peaſants and labourers 


as he could, divided the lands among them, and 
provided them with every thing neceſſary for 
their culture. He regulated what quantity of 
produce ſhould be given annually as well for the 
duties to the emperor, as for the magazines and 
public granaries. Theſe arrangements were 
very grateful to the Chineſe, who were charmed 
that the prince cultivated the ſciences, and 
eſteemed their cuſtoms. On the other ſide, the 
Tartars being well paid, were fully ſatisfied. 
Kublay diſtinguiſhed officers of merit, and con- 


ſulted thoſe who were experienced; he partoox 


of the exerciſe of the bow and arrow with thoſe 
who joined the. chace, and in all things con- 
formed to their inclination. 

This mild and moderate government was re- 
preſented to' the emperor by the calumniators 


of that prince as a ſcheme formed to render 


limſelf independent. Mengko, but too eaſily 
led to ſuſpicion, began by depriving his brother 
of his government, and breaking thoſe generals 
who appeared too much attached to him. In 
their place he nominated officers, and mandarins 


to try thoſe who were criminal. Kublay, diſ- 
eoncerted by this diſgrace, ſo little merited, 


felt himſelf diſpoſed to fly to arms; but as he 
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undertook nothing without the advice of Y au-ſhy, 
ſo by his counſel he ſet off unattended by either 
"0 guards or troops, and went and' threw himſelf 
into the emperor's arms. At the fight of his 
brother's humility and confidence, Mengko's 
tenderneſs revived. ” He repeatedly embraced 
Kublay, while tears flowed down his- cheeks, 
revoked his orders, and appointed him to full 
and unlimited authority during the war he was 
entering on againſt the Song, a people of China 
be wiſhed to reduce under his ſceptre. But his 
' meaſures were badly concerted, and a ſiege car- 
ried on at an improper time coſt him his life, 
He fell, covered with wounds, before a town he 
was attempting to ſtorm. He was fifty- two years 
| of age, and had reigned nine. 

While he. was expiring on the ramparts of 
a Song, his brother was attacking them on 
the oppolite ſide. When informed of the em- 
peror's death, he immediately haſtened and put 
himſelf at the head of the army who had lot 
their chief. He at firſt rejected the very advan- 
, tageous conditions offered him by Kya-tle tau, 
miniſter to Li-tſong, emperor of the Song ; but 
he afterwards accepted them, on hearing that 
Alipuko, his brother, aſpired to the crown, and 
was then with a great army in the neighbout- 
| hood of Korakorom, the ancient capital. Meng- 

ko had built a new one, called Chan-tu. The 


treaty between the Tartars and the Song was 


BO” 
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agreeable to both emperors; to the Tartar, be- 


cauſe he obtained a ſubſidy; to the Song, be- 
cauſe his miniſtet concealed from him that diſ- 


| honourable condition, and perſua MPC ls 
the peace, in all reſpects glorious, was the juſt 


recompenſe of the courage of his troops, and the 
victories they had obtained. Tranquil on that 


' fide, Kublay marched againſt his brother, who 


had a powerful party of adherents, gave him 
battle, and obliged him to 2 his ſafety in 
flight. 

Kublay then aſſembled round him wiſe and 
able miniſters, from whoſeunited counſelsreſulted 


the excellent regulations which have rendered. 


Illuſtrious the reign of that prince. There was, 
however, one of the number who counteracted 
the good intentions of the reſt. He had diſco- 
vered his maſter's foible, who loved money, and 
had found 'the means of gratifying it. This talent 
rendered the emperor deaf to the remonſtrances 
made him on the power he intruſted to a mt- 
nifter who diſhonoured him by his exattions. 
The prince ſhewed no diſpleaſure at the liberty 
taken by theſe heneſt people, but he ſtill em- 
ployed the uſeful financier ; reſembling, in that 
relpeft, many other perſons who ſee and ap- 
prove what is right, but who do what is wrong. 
In every thing elſe Kublay may be confidered as 
amodel for ſovereigns. He prided himſelf on his 


being able to diſtinguiſh, from his own obſerva- 
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tion, thoſe among his ſubjects who might contri. 
bute to give ſplendour to his reign, either by 


arms, ſcience, or commerce. He made it a law 


to patronize all perſons of merit, without any 
diſtinction of nation or religion. Prior to that 
period, the Tartars had reſpected military talents 
only. Kublay raiſed into greater eſteem the learn. 
ed mandarins, to whom he confided the govem- 
ment of the people, and the adminiſtering of juſ. 
tice to individuals. He fixed their number, rank, 


authority, employment, and ſalary. He eſta- 


bliſhed tribunals of war, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and public works; erected a palace in 


honour of his anceſtors, and was the firſt Mogul 
prince who attended in perſon to pay his re- 


ſpects there. The obſervance of the ceremonies 
performed on that occaſion are become an affair 


of ſtate in China—a ſtrict and indi penſable duty, 


from whicir his ſucceſſors have never deviated. 
The Chineſe are indebted to Kublay for their fir 
ſet of mathematical inſtruments, which he col 
lected from every quarter; with original and 
tranſlated books. He founded a college of aſtro- 
n6mers commiſſioned to compile the almanac, 


Rate the returns of the holidays, and whatever 


has a reference to religion; as alſo an academy of 
men of literature, chiefly employed on the hiſtory 
of the country, the members of which are called 
Hanlin, and are held in high eſtimation. In fine, 
he inſtituted cenſors of the empire, the, mol 
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uſeful of all eſtabliſhments, if courage were al- 
ways the attendant of vigilance. | 
Kublay charged the chief lama to invent 


characters purpoſely for the Moguls, who till 


then had promiſcuouſly uſed thoſe of the con- 
quered nations. He made them to repreſent 


ſounds, in contradiſtinction to the Chineſe cha- 


racters, which are the images of things. The 
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worthy emperor deemed it not beneath his digniiy 


to interrogate the Moguls himſelf on their pro- 
greſs in the ſciences; and the more effeQually to 
inſpire emulation by example, his own children 
were educated conformably to theſe principles. 
Theſe occupations did not render Kublay ne- 
glectful of what was due to him from the Song. 
He ſent to demand the tribute; but the miniſter 


Kya-tſe-tau, to prevent the expoſure of his turpi- 


tude, cauſed the ambaſſadors to be aſſaſſinated be- 
fore they reached the court. This act of treacher- 


ous barbarity, of which it was difficult not to ſuſ- 


pect the monarch as an accomplice, drew on the 
latter a moſt fatal war. The command of the Mo- 


gul armies uſually was conferred by favour, each 
miniſter preſenting a general of his choice : Kub- 


lay, on the preſent occaſion, dependedon his own 
judgment only, and appointed a general, named 
Peyen, who already had acquired great fame 
from ſeveral warlike achievements. There are 
very few examples on record of a war in which 
the ſubj ects diſplayed ſo. much energy of mind, 
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feebly ſeconded by the government. 
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attachment to their ſovereign, and patriotic 
zeal, and in which their noble efforts were ſo 
It waz 
then in the hands of a woman, the grand- mother 


of a prince of twelve years of age, who was en- 
tirely directed by the traitor Kya- tſe· tau. How- 


ever, when the public affairs began to wear a 
threatening aſpect, ſhe diſmiſſed him. He was 
ſhortly.after put to death by the Moguls in a re- 
treat he had choſen for his reſidence. 

All the valour, all the addreſs of Peyen, joined 
to the intrepidity and perſeverance of his troops, 


o were ſcarcely ſufficient to conquer the Song, 


who defended themſelves with the deſperate 
courage of deſpair. When they found their re- 


ſiſtance ineffectual, they preferred killing each 


other, and ruſhing to certain death on the enemys 
ſpears, to ſurrendering. Hiſtory affords many 
examples, not of ſingle families, but whole 
towns who thus fell, or elſe devoted them- 
ſelves to the flames; inſomuch, that when 
the. conquerors entered they ſaw only dead 
bodies, and aſhes.. The empreſs made ſeveral 
attempts to come to terms of pacification, even 


1 offering tho condition that her ſon ſhould 
25 become ſubject to the Moguls. Her ambal- 
fador endeavoured to move the general's c com- 


4 paſhon, by repreſenting ta bim the injuſtice 
. there would be in plundering a child. Peyen 


d 2 * With regard to the  prince's youth, 
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« you ſhould reflect that formerly your dynaſty 


_ « vreſted the empire from a prince nearly the 


« fame age as your's. To-day, Heaven takes 
« away the empire from a child to give it to my 
« maſter; It is the will of fate, and mortals muſt 
« ſubmit.” - | 

This anſwer announcing an irrevocable ſen- 
tence, the regent conſented to commit herſelf, 
together with Kong -tſong, her ſon, into the ge- 
neral's hands. He treated her with the greateſt 
apparent reſpect; but at the ſame time deprived 
her, as well as the young king, of all the ancient 
marks of their dignity. He ſent them to the 
khan's court. As ſoon as Kublay was informed 
of their approach, the empreſs Hongkila, his firſt 
wife, a princeſs eminent for her virtue and mild- 


neſs, by his deſire ſet out to meet them. She 


endeavoured, by every attention in her power, 
to conſole theſe illuſtrious captives; and when 
the emperor ſpread before the princes and prin- 
ceſſes of his court the jewels and treaſures 
found in the Song's palace—riches which all pre- 
ſent contemplated with delight—Hongkila could 


not refrain from tears, and ſaid to her huſband : 


„My lord, dynaſties are not eternal: judge 


from — of the Song, what will be the fate 


„ of our's 


In the midſt of the confuſion occaſioned by the 


oapture of the capital, the faithful Chineſe ſaved 
wo young princes, the children of the late em- 
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peror by another wife, and unfurled their ſtan- 
dard in the name of the eldeſt. He died of ill- 
neſs. They then placed Ti- ping on the throne, 
Had it not been for the diſunion which prevailed 
among them, for the treaſon ſowed by the con- 
querors, and the fears of the vanquiſhed, they 
would have been able to defend themſelves, be- 

ing ſtill poſſeſſed of entire provinces, reſolute 
ſoldiers, good towns, ſhips, and other parts of 


- _ the wreck which always remains after the ſub- 


verſion of a mighty empire. They agreed to 
carry on a clandeſtine war, which would have 
greatly embarraſſed the Moguls. Ibe Chineſe 
| generals, however, wiſhing to terminate the 
whole at one effort, united their forces, but ſo 
great was the confuſion age want of ditcipine 
that they were ſurprized. 

Defeated by land, they fought ads; in their 
| ſhips, which made no better reſiſtance. Lu- 
ſyeu- fu, one of the chiefs, ſeeing all was loſt, 
ſailed to the emperor's veſſel, in which; were his 
_own wife and children, whom he cauſed to be 
- thrown/into the ſea; and then advancing towards 
the youthful monarch, he addreſſed him in a 
firm tone, ſaying : * My lord, do not diſhonour 
«your illuſtrious family, by following the ex- 
« ample of Kong- -tfong, your brother; die a 
e ſovereign prince 1 than live the ſlave of a 
foreign nation.“ He then embraced him in 
tears, took him on his ſhoulder, and plunged 
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with him into the deep. The oreater wa o 
the mandarins followed him. 


The princeſs mother, who was at ſome diſe 


tance from the other ſhips, anxiouſly expected 


news of her ſon. He who brought the mourn- 


ſul tidings attempted to ſpeak comfort to her, 
but, without uttering one word of complaint, 


without ſhedding one tear, the caſt herſelf into 
the ocean. Her ladies and attendants imitated 


herexample; and the Chineſe hiſtorians relate, 
that no leſs than a hundred . thouſand men 
drowned themſelves on that occaſion. Thus 
ended' the Song dynaſty, the family name of 
which was Chau. 

Kublay's taſte for war increaſing with his con- 
queſts, inſpired him with the deſire of ſubſugat- 
ing ſouthern China and Japan. The inhabitants 
of the latter not only deſpiſed his menaces, but 
inſulted his ambaſſadors. A fleet he ſent againſt 


them was diſperſed in a ſtorm. Upwards of ſixty 


thouſand Chineſe and Tartars periſhed in this 
unfortunate expedition, which was extremely 
diſpleaſing to the [miniſters and nobility. They 
murmured greatly alſo at the emperor's not 
withdrawing his confidence from Abama; and 
ater the puniſhment of that extortioner, whoſe 
malverſations were at length proved, that he 
ſhould appoint another to direct the finances to 


the full as rapacious as the former. Some of the 


mandarins, faithful to their truſt, wiſhed to un- 


&ceive the prince once more. If we do not,” 
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ſaid they, © poſterity will not fail to do us juf. 
* tice, and we ſhall be branded as men devoid 
© of honour. The good of the empire de. 
© mands that we ſhould expoſe him who ſeeks 
c its ruin.” One of them, named Cleli, de. 
voted himſelf to the public weal. The enraged 
emperor cauſed him to be ſo cruelly baſtinadoed, 
that the blood guſhed from his noſe and mouth, 
Kublay imagining, that in this ſuffering ſtate the 
accuſer would acknowledge. himſelf in fault, 
interrogated him anew ; but he anſwered: „lt 
& is folely for the public good and the prince's 
'& honour that I have ſpoken : may I die if Ido 
* not proye my accuſation.” Struck by this 
- firmneſs of behaviour, the khan examined the 
evidence, diſcoyered the truth, and puniſhed 
the offender. He repented of the barbarous 
treatment inflicted on Cheli, and complained 
becauſe he had not been earlier informed. The 
cenſors of the empire replied : * Till now it 
“ has been attended with too much danger to 
* 'acquaint you with the intrigues of unworthy 
* miniſters.” It is certain, that when princes 
are ignorant on this Point, it is . they 
chooſe to be ſo 0a 

_  Kublayemployed the laſt, year cif his life in 
perfecting the many uſeful eſtabliſhments he had 
founded; and that all bis ſubjects might enjo) 


fluence, he divided his time equally between 
Tartary and China, jn which he was imitated 
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by his ſucceſſors. Among a variety of works of 
national utility reſulting from his conqueſt muſt 
be reckoned the canals of communication be- 
tween the rivers, and the immenſe labours under- 
taken to render the latter navigable. The atten- 
tion with which he watched over every branch 
of the adminiſtration gave vigour to the govern- 
ment. Cheng-kin, his eldeſt fon, ſtyled the here- 
ditary prince, admirably ſeconded him in all his 
endeavours. He died at the age of forty-three, 
having always teſtified, from his earljeſt youth, 
the moſt earneſt inclination for virtue and mo- 
rality. On his going to relieve the celebrated 
Peyen, whom the emperor recalled to court 
after his martial achievements in China, the 
prince requeſted the general to direct him in the 
conduct he ought to purſue, to which he re- 


plied; © Prince, attach yourſelf neither to women 


* nor wine, and all will proſper with you.” 
This adyice, perhaps, was an indirect cenſure 
an the emperor, who is ſuſpected to have been 
immoderately addicted to both thoſe paſſions. 
He is likewiſe reproached with having too much 
fayoured the ſectaries of Fo. Excluſive of theſe 
defefts, he may juſtly be eſteemed one of the 
greateſt of the Mogul princes. | He lived eighty 
years, of which he reigned fifty-two. He is 
conſidered as the firſt Tartar emperor of China, 


where his family is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
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Prince Cheng kin left three ſons, but the mo- 


$9,194 tive which induced Kublay in his dying mo- 
ments to aſſign the throne to the youngeſt is 


unknown. Kanmala; the eldeſt, far from re- 
ſenting this preference, ſet an example of obe- 
dience to the reſt by conforming to his grand- 
father's orders, took the oath of allegiance to 
his youngeſt brother, and never departed from 
it.. | | 
Timur, well aſſured of his brother's fidelity, 
hefitated not to intruſt him with the govern- 
ment of Tartary. There his virtuous qualities 
gained him univerſal affection and eſteem ; and 
his death, which happened while he was yet 


young, was an event of general mourning. On 


the other ſide, Timur captivated the hearts of 


the Chineſe, and united the whole people under 
his ſceptre by his clemency, a point which his 
predeceſſor could never accompliſh by all his 


martial exploits. Heis extolled by their hiſto- 


rians as a model of perfection. His predomi- 
nant virtue was the love of his people, and to 
meliorate their condition his conſtant aim. Beſides 
ſending confidential perſons into the provinces, 
commilhoned to diſcover and relieve the neceſ- 


ſitous, he not unfrequently vifited them in per: 


ſon. Never prince difplayed greater judgment 


in the choice of his miniſters and generals, and 
none ever ſhewed- a more marked contempt for 
adulation ard luxury, vices which but too com- 
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monly are nouriſhed in a court. He died at the 

ige of forty- two, in the fourteenth vear of his 

reign, without leaving any children. nor having 

nominated a ſucceſſor. | 
When Timur expired, Hayſhan, his tell Hayſhan, 

was at the head of a formidable army not very 92 

diſtant from the capital. The widowed em- 

preſs aimed at placing on the throne one of the 

ſons of Kanmala, who had ſo generouſly ceded 

the crown to Timur his youngeſt brother. The 

wiſhes of the Moguls and Chineſe were in fa- 

rour of Hayſhan, but his abſence was againſt 

tim; Ayyulipalipata urged his claims in oppo- 

uon to the faction, under the appearance of 

acting for his perſonal intereſt; and his at- 

tempt was ſucceſsful. Hayſhan, deceived; by 

the part he had acted, haſtened thither under 

the perſuaſion that he had a rival more to con- 

tend with; but how agreeable muſt have been 

bis ſurprize when his brother, refigning* the 

ſceptre into his hands, informed him that he had x 

aken it with the ſole intention of ſecuring it 

or him. Hayſhan ſhewed a decided prefer 

„eee for the doctrines of Confucius ;| he cauſed 

ls vritings to be tranſlated into the language of 

ee Moguls, and: earneſtly recommended them to 

t beir peruſal. The ſectaries of Fohi, on the 

d ontrary, joſt much of the credit they had gain- 

r ed during the two preceding reigns. He made 

n- Wie poſſeſſions. of the bonſes ſubject to taxes, 
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which till then had been exempted: This 


imputed all theſe diſaſters to the bonſes, who 


warmth. The good emperor took blame t9 


accordingly aſcended the throne without en 


prince was , a good warrior, equitable, gene. 
rous, the patron of men of literature, but to 
much addicted to wine and women, which two 
paſſions abridged his life. He died after a ſbon 
reign of three years, at the age of thirty-one. 

It was but juſt that Ayyulipalipata, who had 
ſo nobly preſerved the crown for his abſent 
brother, ſhould wear it after his deceaſe ; he 


countering} any oppoſition, Under his reign 
the empire was afflicted with drought, famine, 
inundations, earthquakes, malignant diſorders, 
and particularly eclipſes of the ſun, a ſpecies 
of ſcourge dreaded moſt ſingularly by the Chi- 
neſe, who cannot be unacquainted with their 
principle, ſince they calculate their return. l 
appears that at that period there were religious 
diſſenſions exiſting; the diſciples of Confucius 


on their fide defended themſelves with great 


himſelf in a public manifeſto, wherein he con- 
feſſed that the calamities the people ſuffered 
were a juſt chaſtizement for the errors he hal 
committed in his government, and promiſed to 
correct them. Though ſuch a confeſſion may be 
honourable in a private character, it will rarel) 
be found advantageous to a prince. Ayyulip® 


— lpats applied himſelf much more to regula 
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the interior adminiſtration than to the proſecu- 
tion of war. He once more 'enforced the an- 
nual examination of the mandarins, which 
though prefcribed had fallen into diſuſe, and 
prelided at it in perſon. The end propoſed in this 
examination was to raife thoſe who had faith- 
fully diſcharged their truſt to a ſuperior dignity, 
and to degrade thoſe who ſhould be convicted 
of prevarication or negligence. He aſſociated 
Tartar mandarins withthe Chineſe. It ſhould ſeem 
that it was with a view of doing ſtrict juſtice to 
himſelf as well as to others, that he was induced 
to wiſh to abdicate the ſovereignty, which ſo 
bumble a monarch might deem himſelf incom- 
petent to hold ; but the prince his ſon refuſed 
toaccept the throne his father would have relin- 
quiſhed in his favour. Ayyulipalipata then de- 
ted from his intention, but he declared the he- 
reditary prince his lieutenant- general, and ap- 
pointed him to take cognizance of all affairs of 
late, He reigned but nine years, and died at 
the age of thirty-ſix a prince more eſtimable 
on- i by the abſence of vice, than by the preſence 
red o virtue. 

bal At nineteen years old, Shotepala, in poſſeſ- — 
1 to lonof the reinsof power, governed with themoſt — 
de oonſummate wiſdom. He reformed the abuſes 
neh vieh debaſed the court, luxury, debauchery, and 
lip; Varice, which the ſupineneſs of his father had 
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ſuffered to remain. His profound veneratior 
for his anceſtors, and the religious rites which 
accompanied them, tendered him very dear tg 
the Chineſe, whoſe ſentiments of eſteem and 
affection were increafed by the diminution of the 
taxes, and the various bounties diſtributed with 
*diſcernment, according to the advice of his minis 
ter Pay- chu, a man of ſuperior merit in allireſpets 
The. cenſors of the empire were accuſed with 
calumniating the emperor, inſtead of repreſent. 
ing the ſtate of affairs, in conſequence of which: 


ſome of them were capitally convicted. | 
general, ſuch officers, when they make their c 
obſervations public, become objects of terror to a 
emperors. Too much confidence was the ruin d 
of the youfhful monarch ; he did not ſuſped a 
that the-relatives of a guilty miniſter, who had tl 
ſuffered death juſtly, would ſeek to avenge hin en 
when in their power. They formed a conſpiracy je 
with ſeveral of the nobles, who were extreme) tic 
exaſperated at the reform that had taken place, ſp: 
and entering the palace clandeſtinely, affaſlinat pla 


ed both the prince and Pay-chu his miniſter. WW em 
Shotepala was only twenty-three years of age, to | 
and had reigned four. Pay- chu might probavl 
have betrayed too great an averſion for the k. 
mas, whom he treated as people ſolely employ: 
ed in accumulating wealth, and protecting vi. 
lains; but the emperor himſelf was general 
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beloved ; the moſt exalted hopes were formed 
from his virtues, and his death was conſidered 
as a public calamity. 

The conſpirators formed the deſign of raiſing Yeſun Te- 
the ſon of Kanmala, who was then command= Ktun,r333. 
ing on the frontiers of Tartary, to the throne, 
and informed him of their intention in his fa- 
your ; but he, far from conſenting to ſo atro- 
cious a plan, diſpatched couriers to apprize the 
emperor of his danger. They arrived too late; 
the crime was already perpetrated. Yeſun 
thinking it not prudent to irritate the miſ- 
creants, began his reign by granting a general 
amneſty, and even promoted ſome 'of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed traitors; but as ſoon as this political 
at had anſwered the end propoſed, he ſentenced 
them almoſt all to either death, impriſonment; 
exile, or confiſcation of their property. His ſub- 
jects, however, not content with this partial juſ- 
tice, murmured loudly that any ſhould have been 
ſpared. On this occaſion very ſerious com- 
plamts were expreſſed in an addreſs, which the 
emperor permitted ſhould. be publicly preſented. 
to him, perhaps becauſe he could not pre- 
vent it. They exhorted him to proceed 
with rigour againſt miniſters guilty of injuſtice 
and venality, for when ſuch crimes were treated 
with impunity, there was reaſon to apprehend 
the approaching diſſolution of an empire. The 
emperor was earneſtly entreated to viſit the pri- 
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ſons, for the purpoſe of diſcovering whether 
among thoſe confined ſome might not be groan. 

ing beneath the rod of oppreſſion ; to diſpatch 

magiſtrates throughout every part of his domi- 
nions, commiſſioned to examine the ſtate of the 
towns, countries, and of the troops, and to 
empower them to diſtribute ſuccours, and even 

medicines to the ſick and infirm poor; to put a 

ſtop to the pearl fiſheries, which annually were 

the deſtruction of ſo many perſons ; and to, fix 

a value on precious ſtones, on which the gover- 

nors expended enormous ſums to make preſents 

to the court, never conſidering the ruin of a pro- 
vince, provided they were by that mean ena- 
bled to ſupport their intereſt. 

A prince, ſaid they, ſhould only think of go- 
verning his empire as the father of his ſubjedts, 
not reſt his power on the authority he confides 
to the bonſes and lamas. Since there have 
been ſo many prayers and facrifices to Fo, 
Heaven has continually ſhewed evident marks 
of diſpleaſure, and till ſuch time that the wor- 
ſhip of Fo ſhall be entirely aboliſhed, and all the 
bonſes baniſhed, we muſt expect to be un- 
happy. It ſeems that there was a violent out- 
cry againſt the miniſters of the religion of Fobi, 
particularly againſt the chiefs who reſided at 
court, diſplaying a moſt ſcandalous degree of 
luxury, where the favour of the princeſſes gave 
them a power which they uſed to the detriment 
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of the people. In this addreſs the ſovereign 
was alſs counſelled to baniſh all the eunuchs, 
aſtrologers, phyſicians, women, and other idlers, 
from the palace, whoſe weeds amounted 
to exorbitant ſums. The empire, added they, 
is one large family, of which the,emperor is the 
father; it is then very improper that ſome of his 
children ſhould expire for want of care and ne- 
ceſſaries, while others are enjoying the bleſſings 
of abundance. It is ſtill more improper that a 
prince ſhould deem it beneath his dignity to 
attend to the cries of the unhappy. Yeſun 
was not totally inſenſible to their complaints, 
but he was too inactive to remedy many abuſes. 
lle died without having conquered his natural 
indolence, at the age of thirty-ſix, after a reign 
of five years. | 


He left a ſon who had been declared here- — 
ditary prince, which title gave an indiſputable 1312. 


nght to the ſovereignty ; however a faction 
noſe, who undertook to concert meaſures to 
pace two ſons of Hayſhan, Hoſhila and Tutemur, 
om the throne, To attain that end many nobles 
were aſſaſſinated, which was termed chaſtiſement 
by the conquering party. As ſoon as Hoſhila 
vas in poſſeſſion of the crown he proclaimed his 
ther hereditary prince. He expired ſuddenly 
Wer reigning one year, not without his brother's 


Wing been ſuſpeCted of accelerating his end, 
rok. v. . 
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Tutemur, £ 
12th Khan, 


1329. 


8 Ig 
mur, 13t 
Khan, 1333. in the courſe of a. few months. He had been 


it procured him no long enjoyment. 


who viſited the temple of heaven and ſacrifced 
there in perſon: 
among the emperor's wives one only ſhould beat. 


the title of empreſs. 
there had been twenty-one, and under various 


'Yentyekutſe; infiſted that the intention of her 
. deceaſed ſpouſe ſhould be complied with. On 


another of Hoſhila's fons, to be inveſted with 
the ſovereign power, notwithſtanding the per- 


have been made. 


not unfrequently aſſociate. 
the throne he trembled at the fight of the val 
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If Tutemur were guilty of his brother's blood, 
His reign, 
one ſcene of conſpiracies, laſted but three years, 

It is obſerved that he was the firſt Tartar monarch. 


he inſtituted the law that 


Under Jenghis Khan 


other ſovereigns five, or ſeven. © He died at the 
age of twenty-nine, and commanded that one of 
the ſons or A his brother, ſhould be pro- 
claimed. 

Vinckipio the firſt who” was enthroned, died 


acknowledged by the- influence of the empreſs 
Putaſheli, who, though ſhe had a ſon named 


the death of Hinchipin, ſhe cauſed Touhan, 


ſuaſions ntiployed to induce her to elect her 
own ſon. A more worthleſs choice could not 
Touhan's inclinations tended 
only towards luxury, indolence, and diſſipation: 
he was both timid and cruel—qualities which 
On his aſcending 
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power enjoyed by the miniſter who placed him 
there. Had he not died ſo opportunely, he 
would moſt probably have found a way to re- 
move him, as he had already found one to rid 
himſelf of the empreſs Putaſheli, to whom 
he was indebted for the crown, but whoſe 
great influence terrified him, becauſe founded 
on the public eſteem. 

The diſtaſte he felt for engaging in any ſtate 
affairs was ſoon augmented by the artifice of his 
miniſter, named Oga-Tay, who being acquainted 
with the irreſolute and inactive character of his 
maſter, deſcribed his ſeveral occupations as an 
impoſſible labour; appalled his feeble mind with 
the idea that if he attempted to govern by him- 
ſelf he could not avoid falling from one fault 
into another; and that conſequently he had far 
better abandon the cares of the adminiſtration 
to his miniſters. This advice he adopted: but 
as neither ſolidity, nor conſiſtency, conſtituted 
any part of his character, he was continually 
changing the perſons in office; whence aroſe 
actions at his court, and revolts in the provinces. 
helides the captains and chieftaias who took 
advantage of the general diſcontent which pre- 
wiled among the troops and people to ſeize 
the authority in their ſeveral diſtricts, there were 
to the number of five among them who cauſed 
bemſelves to be proclaimed emperors. 
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darins, and where the emperar's children pro- 


prince had no reliſh for the ſevere principles 


_ prevailed on her feeble ſpauſe to puniſh them, 


236. While he was attacked on every fide, while al 
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The empreſs Ki, a native of Korea, ruled at 


court. She had a ſon named Ayyeuſhilitata, 


whoſe determined ſpirit refuſed to ſubmit to the 


mode of education preſcribed to the Chineſe 


princes, which conſiſted of partaking of the 
leſſons given daily at the palace by the man, 


miſcuouſly mixed with others. The hereditary 


delivered by his learned inſtructors an the cauſe 
of the decline and fall of dynaſties, He treated 
their doctrines as obſcure and ſenſeleſs jargon, 
Theſe impertinent retorts gave offenſe to the doc- 
tors. The empreſs, on her ſide, little ſcrupulous 
on propriety of conduct, ſpurned at the rules 
impoſed by decorum. Two courtiers, deſervedly 
unpopular on account of their libertiniſm, had 
free acceſs to the palace, where they were ſeen 
perpetually. The cenſors of the empire had the 
courage to complain of it to the'emperor. She 


Vain and enterprizing, ſhe wiſhed to ſee hex 
relatives on the throne of Korea, cauſed the 
king to be aſſaſſinated, and engaged the too- 
complying huſband to countenance the uſurpers. 
At her ſolicitation he ſent thither an army, 
which was cut in pieces,” and this calamity 
completed the difaſters of the empire. 


* — 
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ſubordination was deſtroyed among the troops, 
and the people, reduced to diſtreſs by the 
failure of the harveſt, were groaning under the 
weight of the taxes, a man named Chu appear- 
ed on the ſouthern frontiers. It is conjectured 


that he was brought up as ſervant in a monaſtery 


of bonſes. He joined with the forces at the 
commencement of the diſturbances, became the 


ſeveral captains, whoſe ſoldiers uniting formed 
an army. They appointed him their chieftain, 
and under his command performed many va- 


lurons deeds which enſured them rapid ſuceels. 
' Chu announced himſelf as deſtined to reſtore 


peace to the world, and to render the people 
happy. He had the addreſs to prevail on his 
generals, who at firſt were a band of rob- 
bers like himſelf, to refrain from pillage and 
maffacre ; and this generous mode of proſe- 
eating war gained him the affection of the 
Chineſe. He merited alſo their eſteem by 
eſteeming them himſelf, applying himſelf with 


adour to the ſtudy of their laws, and by repoſing 
confidence in them; while the emperor, on the 


contrary, inſtigated by his miniſters, treated 

them as ſuſpected ſubjefts, and ordered them to 

be difarmed. How then could a people op- 

preſſed and deſpiſed by the Moguls not attach 

themſelves to a conqueror who had been heard 

lo Tay—** It is the Chineſe who ſhould go- 
I Q3 | 


leader of a band, and affociated himſelf with | 
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Chu, 1364. 


'6C © neſe p” 


empire when Chu received the ſceptre and title of 


„ happy. At the commencement of. my reign 
« the Moguls ſplit. Reſpetting religious rites 
RE and ceremonies, it is my advice that each of 
« us firſt. think ſeriouſly of reforming our own 
ce hearts. Until this day you have been my 
. dear companions ; A continue to aſſiſt me with 


compliſhed, | He founded, the [baſis of his g0- 


under, the. moſt eſteemed dynaſties. The ex. 


b recammenced. He ſought out all men of me- 
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« vern the Tartars, not the Tartars the Chi- 


The utmoſt joy was l throughaut the 


emperor, which the companions of his fortunes 
preſſed him to aſſume. On aſcending the throne 
he thus addreſſed them: © I accept the royalty 
5 with the ſole intention of rendering the people 


« we muſt eſtabliſh good laws, for on that rock 


4 your gude, and -neyer let us cloſe fight 
« of virtue.“ What Chu propoſed, he ac- 


1 


vernment on thoſe laws which were in honour 


amination of perſons of literature, , magiſtrates 
and all- thoſe inveſted with a public function, 


Tit, whom he employed according to their 
genius, in War, navigation, arts, foiences, ot 
mathematics, and reeompenſed them like a 
truly, magnanimous prince. Never could he 
be x reproached with any. extravagant expend! 
ture: he .copſtantly refuſed admiſſion to what- 


erer mi ut tend to eneryate the heart. In- the 
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palace he built at Nanking, his capital, he pro- 
hibited any great ſums being laviſhed on coſtly 
furniture, or the curioſities of foreign countries, 
and inflexibly. baniſhed thence all indecent 
ſatues and paintings. He won the hearts of 
the mechanics, peaſants, and commonalty in 
general, by familiarly converſing with them on 
their own concerns: he alſo took care to indem- 
nify them for their loſſes, and aſſiſt their under- 
takings. So praiſe-worthy a conduct not only 


indicated, but demonſtrates a ſuperior genius. 


Valour, military ſcience, greatneſs of ſoul, equity 
in the diſtribution of favours and employs, ſuch 
are the qualities with which hiſtory adorns the 


character of Chu, * emperor of the Tay- ming 
dynaſty. 

That of "Mara was s aboliſhed 3 in China by the 
vices of Touhan-Temur. Whatever imputations 
were moſt capable of diſhonouring a family 
were propagated of that declining houſe. Bro- 
thers were reported to have poiſoned brothers ; a 
ſon to have forced away his father's wives: that 
there neither exiſted” religion nor morality in 
the race; and that the order of ſucceſſion had 
been inverted. This aſſertion particularly re- 
garded Touhan, whom they wiſhed ſhould be 
confidered as the ſon of the laſt emperor of the 
dong, who had become a lama in Tartary. 


Kublay, ſaid they, being enamoured af the lama's 
Vile, in order to otftain her had adopted her 
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fon, who was Touhan-Temur. This fable, and 
many others of a ſimilar nature, which are ha- 
zarded in time of a revolution, were eagerly re. 
ceived by the people. Chu ſupported them by 
_ continual victories: a certain mode of ſtamping 

credit on the moſt palpable abſurdities. All 
conſideration for the reigning family daily dimi- 
niſhed as their means of reſiſtance were deſtroyed 
by repeated defeats. 

Touhan-Temur feeing his rival approaching 
his capital, gave orders for removing his effects, 
had carriages prepared for the conveyance of his 
family, received the adieu of his ſubjects as if 
going a journey, and arrived in ſafety in Tartary, 
where he fixed his reſidence in a town which he 
converted into another capital. Chu did not 
purſue him, neither was the ſerenity of his re- 
treat diſturbed by the regrets of the Chineſe, 
He lived two years after that event, and died at 
the age of fifty-one, having been - emperor of 
China and Tartary thirty-five years, and ſurviy- 
ed the lofs of the former, two. For want of 
fome great action of this prince's to relate, we 
will terminate our account with a very ſenſible 
one of his miniſter Tayping. He had fallen into 
diſgrace; and one of his friends perſuaded him to 
put an end to his exiſtence, probably confider- 
ing diſgrace as an ignominious or inſupportable 
evil. To this advice Tayping replied: * I have 
© committed no crime: to kill myſelf would be 
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« to acknowledge myſelf culpable. Let us leave 
« the event to the will of Heaven.” 

Ayyeuſhilitata, the ſon of Touhan-Temur, 1370. 
who had not endeared himſelf to the Chineſe | 
more than his father, ſucceeded him in Tar- 
tary, He and his ſucceſſors ſuſtained many ſan- 
guinary wars againſt China, whoſe inhabitants, 
notwithſtanding the great wall which ſeparated 
them, ſtill thought the Tartars too near neigh- 
bours. The Tartars on the other hand could 
not look back without regret on the beautiful e 
country from which they had been expelled. 

This ſerved perpetually to kindle the torch of diſ- | 
cord between theſe two nations, who have | 
never deſiſted from haraſſing each other, though 
during the three laſt centuries there exiſt no re- 

cord of thoſe mutual hoſtilities which were ſo 
injurious to both people. With reſpe& to the 

fate of the Moguls-themſelves in Tartary, it is 
known to have undergone many changes. They 

are become vaſſals to the Manchew Tartars, 

who in their turn have invaded China. Fruitleſs 

have been the efforts of the Moguls to ſhake off 

the i yoke they are ſubjugated. | 


\ KaALKAsS on KALMUKS, 
The third horde of Tartars, called Kalkas, or a! or 


by corruption Kalmuks, has remained indepen- * [l h 
dent. For a long ſeries of years it formed an * 


empire, . but the inordinate ambition of a man 
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tative, or khutuktu, among them grew weary 


unite the ſecular authority to his dignity, ex- 
implored the ſupremacy of the grand- lama; the 


nence. This ſchiſm produced great diſorders; 
the partiſans of the Khutuktu applied to the Chi- 
neſe. - The ſuperiority of the grand-lama was 


; Per ſeg. the Kalkas, who were in open rebellion 
againſt their defenders, and diſabled them from 
forming in future, a national body. 


Eluths from the Mogul empire, of which they 
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who called in religion to the ſupport of his pre. 
tenſions occaſioned its diſſolution. In all ſpi- 
ritual concerns the Kalkas are obedient to the 
grand-lama, who from Thibet, where his divi. 
nity repoſes in a palace of delights, contem- 
plates with a holy ſatisfaction the veneration 
paid to his laws throughout the wide extent of 
mighty empires. That of the Kalkas was one 
of the fineſt gems of his crown. His repreſen- 


of being only a deputy- god, and aiming to 


cited his brother to revolt, and abetted him 
againſt the khan, the temporal chief. The latter 


pontiff diſpatched legates thither, but the Khu- 
tuktu diſputed with them the right of pre-emi- 


maintained by the Cluts, another branch of 
Tartars. In 1696 Kang-hi, emperor of China, 
had three armies on foot in Tartary ; theſe dif 


" Exvrtus. 


The event is unknown which ſeparated the 
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compoſed a part; but in the fifteenth ee 
we find them governed by a khan, or ſovereign, 
of their own nation, not deſcended from Jenghis 
Khan, whoſe poſterity reigned over all the other 
Tartar tribes. One of their Khans, named Onchon, 
being at war with the Uſbek Tartars in the 
vicinity of Siberia, was attacked with the ſmall- 
pox in his camp. According to their cuſtom, 
as ſoon as the Tartars were aſſured of the ma- 
| lady they all decamped, and left the khan alone 
ö in his tent. In this helpleſs ſituation he was 
found by the enemy, who took ſo much care of 


him that he recovered. He lived with them 
r three years, concealing his quality, after which 
e effecting his eſcape, he arrived in ſafety on the 


ſrontiers of his own dominions, whence he ap- 
priged his brother Sengha of his adventure. 
Sengha, who had not only taken poſſeſſion of 
lis throne, but likewiſe eſpouſed bis wife, was 
extremely ſurprized at tidings which, in the 
ame moment, deprived him of a crown and a 
woman he loved. He conſulted her on this de- 
licate occaſion; ſhe replied, that ſince her firſt 
huſband lived, ſhe could not do otherwiſe than 
return to him. This deciſion was a death-ſtroke | 
to the wratched Sengha, who, inſtead of amibaſ- 
adors;to introduce the prince into his Kingdom, | 
Ulpatched aſſaſſins to murder him. | 
This crime remained not unpuniſhed. One 
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of Onchon's brothers, named Kaldan, avenged 
his death, and was elected khan of the Eluthe 
He united his forces with thoſe of the Mogul, 
and ſunk with them in the war in which the 
Chineſe, under Kang-hi, ſo completely triumph- 
ed over the Moguls. The havoc among the 
Eluths was ſo great, that not more than ten or 
twelve families remained in thoſe vaſt. countries 
By that conqueſt Khan-hi eſtabliſhed his domi. 
nion as far as the extenſive deſerts and foreſts 
which form the boundaries of Ruſſia. Some 
authors relate that Kaldan was flain in battle; 
others, that believing his affairs in a deſperate 
condition, he ſwallowed poiſon. However, 
Raptan his nephew did not diſdain the remains 
of that wide empire. He even found means 
by his encouragement of agriculture to ren- 
der his nation once more flourt{hing, and his 
laws reſpected in Thibet, which he ſucceſsfully 
invaded. The Eluths ſince that period have been 
diſperſed: ſome of the hordes, purſued by the 
Chineſe, implored the protection of Ruſſia. In 
1720 ſome of them ranged themſelves under the 
ſceptre of that power. We are as ignorant at 
preſent of the actual tranſactions of thoſe vaf 
unmeaſured regions as of the, courſe of ſome 
conſiderable rivers, which ere they: reach the 
ocean are loſt in trifling riyulets. 


the 
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Krrlaxs. 


237 


The ſultans of the Kipjaks reigned over thoſe Kijaks, 


vaſt countries, and their trunk ſtill at times puts 
forth verdant branches. Jenghis Khan, ſatiſ- 
fed with the conduct of his ſon Tuſhi in the 
war of Karazm, beſtowed on him the extenſive 
plains which ſpread from the Caſpian ſea to 
the frontiers of Ruſſia. Beſides the kingdoms 
of Aſtracan and Caſſan, Tuſhi encloſed Little 
Tartary within his dominion, and ſome pro- 
vinces of Europe, of which he compoſed an 
immenſe empire, which has been either extend- 
ed or contracted by his ſucceſſors, as their arms 
were ſucceſsful or unfortunate. 

Some - hiſtorians reckon ſeventeen, others 


twenty-one of theſe princes, whoſe achieve- 


ments ſufficiently prove that they were in gene- 
ral warlike. Burgha the Second, towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century, reduced the 
Moſcovites and Bulgarians, traverſed Ruſſia, 
ravaged Poland, Moravia, Dalmatia, and was 
on his march towards Hungary to beſiege Con- 


ſantinople, when death arreſted bis career. 


Burgha the Third embraced the mahometan 


faith, and propagated it throughout his domi - 


nions at the end of the thirteenth century, in- 
ſtead of the religion of Jenghis Khan, which 
vas pure deiſm. 
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UszEks. 
' Uſbek, the ſeventh ſultan, ſo powerfully con- 


ciliated the affection of his ſubjects, that, as a 


public teſtimony of their eſteem, they took his 
name. Jani Bek, the eighth ſultan; invaded 
Perſia, whence he brought four hundred ca. 
mels' loads of gold and jewels, without noticing 


other valuables, which he diſtributed among 


his ſoldiers. Uſbek, the tenth ſultan, wad 
the end of the fourteenth century, formed al. 
liances with his neighbours, then engaged in 
hoſtilities, then in alliances again ; that is to fay, 
there were continual quarrels and reconcilia- 


tions between them. The Uſbeks of whom 


we treat are a different people from thoſe in- 
habiting the 1 1 of Ruſſia. 


5 ; Mans. 


Wars are the law-ſuits of potentates. Like 
private perſons who are ruined by their gaining a 
cauſe, ſo the conqueſts of princes are frequently 


their bane. The Kipjak and Uſbek ſultans, always 
at variance with the ſurrounding nations, inſen- 


ſibly found themſelves driven back by the Ruf- 


ſians from their ancient domain near the Caſpian 


ſea, and ſhut up in the peninſula of the Krimea, 
likewiſe called Little Tartary. The branch which 
eſtabliſhed and perpetuated themſelves there 


wy bore the ſurname of Keray; which it my bears. 


di 
ſte 


Who have given her umbrage ; and here alſo 


watered by the Ganges and the Indus. 
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From 1553 to 1708 they reckon forty ſultans 
of that name, ſometimes ſovereign princes, 
ſometimes vaſſals to the Turks, to the Genoeſe 
who poſſeſſed themſelves of that peninſula, and 
recently to the Ruſſians. The powers who ſub- 
jetted them aſſumed the title of proteCtors. 
There exiſts at Jamboli, a port of the Krimea, a 
ſpecies. of- repolitory of theſe princes, whence 
the Ottoman port ele&ts khans to ſucceed thoſe 


Ruſſia applies when ſhe thinks it eligible to re- wp 
place thoſe ſhe depoſes. Thus have theſe pre- al 
carious ſovereigns become, and actually continue, 1 
the political ſport of theſe two mighty powers. 
We have followed the Tartars, under differ- 
ent denominations, deſcending from their im- 
menſe plain, and bending their courſe towards 
China and the ſouthern parts of Muſcovy, 
whence they reached the Krimea by the oppo- 
ſite fide of the Caſpian ſea. Woe ſhall now 
find them ſpreading themſelves round that ſea 
into ancient Perſia, ſubduing the Bukharias and 
the Iraks; founding a new kingdom of Perſia; 
and unfurling their banners in the countries 
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BUK HARI A „ 
Bukharia conſiſts of ancient Bactriana, Sog- bach, 100 
8 wt en the 4 Ws 


diana, and their dependencies. Nature has be- K-lmuks, 
uſſia, the 


towed with a liberal hand whatever could ren- Stent delert, 
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the fates of der this country a deſirable habitation : moun- 
ogul and 
Periz. tains abounding in woods and mines; vallies, in 
fruits and vegetables; and rivers ſtored with fiſh. 
The graſs grows there to five or fix feet in 
height ; in fine, it is the moſt fertile region of all 
Northern Aſia. It is divided into two parts, the 
Great and the Little. The former is ſubdivided 
into three: Bukharia, properly ſo called; the 
province of Samarcand; and that of Balk: each 
of them having its own khan, but one alone 
ſometimes has .two, though very rarely three. 
Bukhar, in the Mogul language, ſignifies 
learned; and Bukharia, the country of the learn- 
ac; becauſe there was a time in which the ſciences 
were | cultivated there with conſiderable ſuc- 


ceſs, and the Moguls both. travelled thither 


| 

themſelves and ſent their children for inſtruc- 
_.... t 
Bukharia Proper is more ornamented with þ 
towns than the other provinces. It is a matter | 
of aſtoniſhment that they ſhould have built and f 
continued Bukharia, their capital, on a river 1 
whoſe waters are fo pernicious as to engender 01 
worms in the legs of the inhabitants, which ot 
they are obliged daily to roll on a fmall ſtick till IM le 
they are entirely extracted. If by chance they ro 
ſhould break, or the moſt minute particle of in 
them remain in the leg, death is inevitable. Not- C01 


withſtanding which they are forbidden to drink dir 
any thing but water and mares' milk. Should litt 
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any perſon be found to keep either wine or 


brandy in his houſe, or even his breath betray 
his having taſted them, he would undergo the 
baſtinado. This rigid law is the command of 
the religious chief, who is more reſpected at 
Bukharia than the khan himſelf, whom he may 
depoſe if he pleaſe. | 


Ihe language of Bukharia is that of the Per- 


fans, to whomtheſe Tartars were for a long period 
ſubjected, but with whom they are at preſent 
irreconcilable enemies; for theſe abominable he- 
ritics, unlike them and all the other Tartars, do 
not ſhave their upper lip. They have ſome 


copper and filver money which paſles current, 


but all conſiderable ſums are paid in gold and 
filver, which they cut and weigh. Commerce 
ought to be both extenſive and flouriſhing in 
this fne country, which is deſtined by nature to 
be the grand mart of China, India, Perſia, and 
Ruſha ; but it is ſhackled in all their cities by 
the tyranny of the khans and their officers. 
Theſe do not ſcruple when they are indebted 
on the one account, to take on credit on the 
other; which continued circulation of loans' at 
length reduces the merchants to diſtreſs. The 
robberies committed by the wandering Tartars 
in the flat country is ſtill more detrimental to 
commerce, which, notwithſtanding theſe impe- 
diments, ſupports itſelf by the advantageous 
tuation and the fertility of the ſoil. The ſtates 
vol. v. R | 
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of the great Mogul and. Perſia are ſupplied 
from Bukharia with all kinds of dried fruits of 
the moſt exquiſite flavour. 

The greater part of the towns of the province 
of Samarcand, formerly ſo flouriching, are either 
ruined, or in a ſtate of rapid decay. The capi. 
tal, though much fallen from its ancient ſplen- 
dour, is, however, "ſtill famous for the moſt 
celebrated academy throughout the maho:netan 
nation, which is alſo well attended. The province 
of Balk, being in higher cultivation than the reſt 
returns the khan a conliderable revenue. He 
watches with the greateſt attention over the l- 
berty and proſperity of commerce. His ſubjetts 
poſſeſs mines of rubies, gold, and ſilver, which 
they work. Not unfrequently they have only 
the trouble of gathering up theſe two valuable 
metals from the rivers which depoſit them in 

then beds: ; 

Three diſtin& nations are comprized in great 
Bakharin.: the Bukhars, Who are the ancient 
inhabitants; the Jagatays, or Moguls, who eſta- T 
bliſhed themſelves there under Jagatay, ſecond t 
ſon of Jenghis Khan; and the Uſbek Tartars, 
who are its actual poſſeſſors. The Bukhars inha- 
bit the cities, for which reaſon they are denomi 
nated Taſiks by the Tartars, which means bur 
geſſes or citizens. They are of a good ſtature, and 
rather fair for the climate. The generality have 
large ſparkling black eyes; an aquiline noſe; 4 
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' well-formed countenance ;' very fine black hair; 
a buſhy beard; in fine, they are quite exempt 
from the deformity of the Tartars amongſt 
whom they live. The women, for the moſt 
part, are tall, and have beautiful features and 
complexions. The difference between the dreſs 
of the two ſexes is very inconſiderable: they 
both wear long robes; but thoſe of the females 
are always the moſt ornamented. Their religion 
is the mahometan. They chiefly ſubſiſt by com- 
merce and trade. They never embarraſs them- 
ſelves either with war or politics, but leave 
thoſe points to the Uſbeks and Kalmuks, con- 
tenting themſelves with conſcientiouſly paying 
their taxes, on which account the Tartars de- 
ſpiſe, and treat them as a ſimple puſillanimous 
people. Their origin is unknown: they report 
themſelves to have emigrated from a very diſtant 
country. Some authors have conjectured that 
they. are deſcended from the ten tribes, whom 
Shalmaneſer carried captive into the territo- 

» ries of the Medes. Their phyſiognomy is 


ad thought to bear ſome reſemblance to the Jewiſh, 
15 aud a ſimilarity alſo prevails in their ceremo- 
1a- mes. * | 

ni The Jagatay and Uſbek Tartars are the ſame 
ur- people under two denominations. Theſe Buk- 
nd harian Tartars are in general eſteemed the moſt 
ne - civilized of the mahometan Tartars, though 


they are as great robbers as the reſt, Their dreſs 
R 2 
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is ſhort, and adapted for exerciſe ; that of the 
women as well as of the men. Boiled rice and 
horſe-fleſh conftitute their moſt delicious viands; 
and two liquors extracted from mares' milk, 
their ufual beverage. Their language is a mix- 
ture of the Turkiſh, Mogul, and Perſian; but 
approaches neareſt to the latter. They have only 


tatterly accuſtomed themſelves to fire-arms. The 


dart, arrow, and eſpecially the ſpear, are formid- 
able weapons in their hands. They alſo wear 


coats of mail, and make uſe of a ſhield to defend 


themſelves from the ſabre. The Tartars of Buk- 
Haria are the moſt robuſt and valiant of all the 
Tartars. Their wives follow them to the field of 
flaughter, and undauntedly mix with the com- 
batants. Some of them are extremely well made, 
pretty, and even beautiful. 

The Ufbeck horſes have neither breaſt nor 
crupper, have a long ſtiff neck, very high legs, 
and no belly. Almoſt all of them are ſhockingly 
thin, but exceedingly ſpirited, and almoſt in- 
defatigable. The moſt common graſs, or even a 
little moſs, will ſuffice their moſt prefling occa- 
ſions. Thefe people are continually engaged i in 
hoſtilities with the Perſians, who are only ſepa- 
rated from them by wide tracts, which are fa- 
vourable to their incurſions; but the ſtates of 
the Great Mogul are more difficult of acceſs, 
owing to the high mountains which divide them. 

_Yhofe among them K ſubſiſtence depends 
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on their cattle, live under tents like the Kal- 
-muks, and pitch their camps indiſcriminately 
wherever the herbage they are in wantof is moſt 
plentiful. Thoſe who till the earth inhabit vil- 
lages and hamlets, | 

Little Bukharia is ſo called, not becauſe it is 
leſs than the other, but becauſe it is neither ſo 
fertile nor ſo populous. It is compoſed of a long 
chain of mountains riſing from ſandy deſerts, and 
extending from the country of the Kalmuks to 
"the north-weſt of China, along the Mogul em- 
pire and Thibet, reſembling a ſea interſperſed 
with rocks and iſlands. It is eaſy to conceive 
that there is no travelling from one habitable 
ſpot to another without encountering many dit- 
ficulties, and riſking various dangers, as the 
Tartars who rove the plains, and the pirates who 
infeſt the coaſts, are conſtantly on the watch for 
plunder. This country produces muſk, quantities 
of gold duſt, and precious ſtones, without except- 
ing diamonds; but the people are ignorant of the 
artof cutting or poliſhing them. The rivers which 
waſh down the gold and filver duſt loſe them- 
ſelves in the ſand. Some parts of theſe deſerts 
are entirely deſtitute of verdure and water: 
others are interſected by tracts of tolerably good 
ground, which are known to travellers of that 
country; though by no means fo well as to their | 
_ camels, who ſcent them from afar, and haſten to 
ave there to refreſh themſelves. 


8 Z 


along the. walls, on which, during the day, the 
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Although the inhabitants of the Leſſer Buk- 
haria reſemble thoſe of the Greater, ſtill there 
are ſhades diſtinguiſhing them deſerving notice. 
They are of a darker hue, probably from the 
reflected heat of the ſandy deſerts. They are 
more addicted to commerce; and alſo more ſxil- 
ful in it. Their dreſs likewiſe is longer. The 
women wear more ornaments, and dye their 
nails red. Their furniture is very far from 
ſumptuous. Trunks plated with iron are ranged 


mattreſſes: are placed, which are their bed at 
night, They ſtrip themſelves to go to reſt : they 
neither uſe tables, chairs, knives, nor forks; 
but put their diſhes on a cloth, which alſo ſerves 
them fora napkin. -They invented before us a 
kind of ſmall cake, compoſed of minced meat, 
which will keep, and of which they make very 
palatable ſoup in their long journeys. They pre- 
pare their tea with milk, ſalt, and butter; and 
they are no ſtrangers to bread. 

As the Bukharians buy their wives, their 
daughters are a real treaſure. The betrothed 
couple are forbidden by the law either to ſpeak 
to or ſee each other from the ſigning of the con- 
traQ to the celebration of the marriage : but whe- 
ther the interval be long or ſhort is not known. 
They have another law to the full as ridiculous; 
the wedded pair muſt not ſee each other during 
the ceremony, which is performed by a prieſt. 
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The bridegroom cannot ſpeak to his bride till 
after dinner, and then only a few minutes. He 
quits her, returns at night, finds her in bed, and 
lies down by her in his clothes in the preſence 
of the other women. This farce is renewed for 
three days; but the third night he paſſes with 
her entirely. During forty days after childbirth 
2 woman is conſidered as ſo impure, that ſhe is 
denied the privilege of ſaying her prayers. Poly- 
gamy is accounted a fin ; but it is not the leſs 
committed by the greater part of the nation. 
Some men have ſix wives and upwards. 

The occupation of a phyſician in'this country 
is, to read a ſentence from ſome books to the pa- 
tient, to breathe on hinrſeveral times, and wave 


2 very ſharp-edged knife acroſs his face to cut 


the root of the diſorder. If he dies, the Koran is 
placed on his breaſt, which cuſtom proves ma- 
hometaniſm to be the predominant religion. 
The Kalmuks, however, though plunged, ac- 
cording to hiſtorians, in the groſſeſt idolatry, 


allow the greateſt toleration in matters of reli- 


gion. The Bukhars ſay, that God firſt communi- 
cated the Koran -to mankind by the miniſtry of 
Moſes and the prophets; and that it was after- 
wards explained by Mahomet. They have an 
uncommon veneration for Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
they regard as a great prophet. They believe 


him to have been born of the Virgin Mary, un- 


fainted by any mortal commerce ; but of the 
R 4 
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birth and infancy, both of the mother and child 
they relate a multitude of improbable fables. 
When the Virgin carried the new-born infant to 
her relations, they loaded her with reproachies: 
ſhe intreated the child to juſtify her, and he ſuc- 


ceſsfully pleaded his mother's cauſe. Jeſus, ac- 


cording to their tradition, was expoſed to perſe- 
cution, and purſued by aſſaſſins. God rendered 
him inviſible, and puniſhed theſe miſcreants by 
giving them ſucceſſively the appearance of the 
prophet. His enemies, who were haraſſing him, 
deceived by the reſemblance, fell on them and 
killed them. - | 
The Bukhars believe in the reſurreCtion, and 
a future exiſtence ; but they cannot be perſuad- 
ed that any mortal ſhall be etervally damned; on 
the contrary, they argue, that as the devi! was 
the author of fin, ſo the puniſhment will fall on 
him. Morally ſpeaking, it certainly would be 
but juſt that the wicked ſhould have their ſhare, 
if it were but to. intimidate them in this world. 
They ſuppoſe different degrees of pleaſure and 
torture in heaven and hell, and conſign to the bot 
tomleſs pit all Nars, deceivers, and incendiaries. 
They ſay that one elect will be choſen out of an 
hundred men, and one out of a thouſand wo- 
men. They conſider it ſinful to ſay that God is 
in heaven; ſince he is every=where, and it is diſ- 
honouring his omnipreſence to imagine him con- 
fined to any particular ſpot. Five.hours in the 
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day are appointed for prayers, and they obſerve 
2 month's faſt, extremely ſevere during the 
day, but which 1s relaxed at night, when they 
are allowed to eat and drink. 

\Twenty-five princes deſcended from Jenghis 
Khan, by Jagatay his eldeſt ſon, have reigned 
in Great Bukharia. Their empire continued 
during a ſeries of an hundred and ſeventy years, 
and terminated in the ſecond year of the fifteenth 
century, owing to the diſſenſions amongſt rela- 
tions, whoſe ambition was active in expelling 
each other from the throne. The laſt ſovereign 
was only a nominal prince, who commanded 
| ſome battalions of troops in the army of Tamer- 

lane. The khans of Littte Bukharia were alſo 
1 the deſcendants of Jenghis Khan, by the ſame 
$ Jagatay, but the direct line was not unfre- 
n quently interrupted. At the beginning of the 
e fourteenth century it even was almoſt effaced. It 
continued to re- appear at intervals, until the 
bfth year of the ſeventeenth. It probably may 
ſill exiſt, but it is thought to be extinct. 

The converſion of Togalak, the firſt among 
theſe princes who embraced mahometiſm, is at- 
tended with remarkable events. Being hunting, 
he met a mahometan trader, whom he treated 
moſt. brutally. The good muſſulman's patience 
affected the prince, who promiſed to embrace a 
religion capable of inſpiring ſo much virtue ; but 
this reſolution was ſoon forgotten. Fruitleſs were 
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the muſfulman apoſtle's enfouvouts to remind 

him of his word, he was debarred from gaining 

acceſs to the prince as well as his fon, whom he 

exhorted to effe& that good deed with his dying 

breath. The attempts of the latter to enter the 

palace being always fruſtrated, he adopted the 

expedient of aſcending a neighbouring acclivity, 

and there repeating his morning prayers, which 

he did in ſo very audible a voice as to wake 

Togalak, who ſent for the zealot to demand the 

reaſon of his violent ejaculations. To recollet 

| his promiſe to be converted, was the affair of a 

795 moment. His courtiers followed his example, 

except one, who, however, agreed to comply on 
one condition.“ We have Bere ſaid he, * a 

Mogul of extraordinary ſtrength, if the ma. 

„ hometan will wreſtle with him, and can over- 

„ throw him, I will embrace his religion.” The 

miſſionary accepted the challenge; and being 

apparently as well gifted with ſine ws as lungs, 

on the firſt onſet extended the Mogul on the 

earth, where he continued for ſome time ſenſelefs. 

The efficacy of this inſtruction inſtantly convert 

ed both the Tartar and his champion, 


IRAN. 


| Spee The account on which we are entering of the 

nan an 
Tuikehan. ſovereigns of Iran, is alſo appropriate to thoſe 
who reigned in Bukharia. Theſe two countries 


were the ſcenes of action of thoſe celebrated 
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warriors Jenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and their 
poſterity. Iran is denominated by the Aſiatics 
the two Iraks, viz. the Arabian or Babylonian, 
and the Perfian. We will deſcribe it under the 
fame names. That of which we ſhall more 
immediately treat at preſent is the latter, of 
which Iſpahan is the capital. Modern Perſia, 


or the Perſia of the Sophis, we will next conſider; 7 


and to prevent the negled of any thing which 
might tend to elucidate the hiſtory of the Tartars 
and their neighbours we will glance on the em. 
pire of the Perſian Gulf, the Turkomans, and the 
Great Uſbeks, before we enter on India. 
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From the death of Jenghis Khan, in 1227, Hulakn, 


In was governed by captains ſent thither by 
bis ſucceſſors, till the year 1251; when Mengko, 
the fourth Mogul khan, entruſted that province 
to Hulaku, bis brother. He cleared it of the 
Imaelians, that nation of aſſaſſins, who made 
even kings to tremble on their throne, extended 
Fs authority into Iconia, took Bagdad, and cap- 
tured the caliph, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Aleppo, 
Mouſul, Damaſcus, and part of Syria. All 
theſe conqueſts were effected in the ſhort ſpace 
of fix years. He is accounted the head of the 
dynaſty of Mogul princes in Perſia, though it 
certainly ought to be traced back to Jenghis 
Kan, from whom he was deſcended. ; 


Abaka his ſon was attacked by Barkah, khan ava, 
ab Bukharia, a deſcendant, as well as himſelf, of | 


= * 
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Jenghis Khan, and by another branch alſo of 


the poſterity of Jagatay. Conſequently theſe 


princes had already rent aſunder the ties of 


conſanguinity. Abaka drove out the Mamlucks 
of Egypt, and penetrated into Syria, He was 


poiſoned n his vizier, whom he had threatened 


His ſon des was een for his ſucceſſor 


by the grandees of the nation ; but he loſt their 


eſteem by embracing mahometiſm, for which 


the Moguls, at that period, expreſſed a rooted 


averſion. Argun, his nephew, thought that 2 
favourable moment to aſpire to the throne ; he 


was taken priſoner by his uncle, who ſentenced 


him to ſuffer death, and withdrew during the 
execution of his, orders; but the malcontents 
delivered the nephew, placed him at their head, 


followed Ahmed, who was quite unſuſpicious 


of their intention, fell upon him, and killed 
him. 
Raiſed to the 8 becauſe of his de teſtation 


of mahometiſm, Argun's hatred for that religion 
was ſufficient to inſpire its enthuſiaſts with feats 


leſt he ſhould aboliſh it. For that purpoſe he 


diſmiſſed an able vizier who favoured it, and gave 
all his confidence to a Jewiſh phyſician ; but 
when, aided by his miniſter, he was meditating 
the annihilation of iſlamiſm, Providence, ac- 


. cording, to the muſſulmen, who is conſtantly 
watching over its .preſervation, invoked by the 
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prayers of the faithful, prevented its deſtruction. 
Argun fell ill, and before he died his Jewiſh | 
counſellor was aſſaſſinated. 

Ganjatu, the fon of Abaka, was appointed to cane, 
ſucceed him. His name, in the Mogul tongue, 
fignifies wondrouſfly ſhining. He was very 
vigilant in the adminiſtration of juſtice, but 
greatly diſhqnoured himſelf by his libertiniſm. 
Several- noblemen, whoſe daughters he had 
forced away, conſpired againſt him, and maſ- 
facred him. Other authors relate that he was 
lain, becauſe he attempted to introduce paper 
money into Perſia. 

Baydu his uncle reigned only eight months. By. 
He is ſuſpected: of having been an accomplice "oth 
in the murder of Ganjatu. A ſon of Argun, 
named Gazan, thought it incumbent on him to 
avenge Ganjatu, or rather imagined it a good 
pretext to uſurp the ſovereignty. The two 
nvals agreed to the pacificatory meaſures pro- 
poſed by the nobles. They had a meeting, in 
which each imbibed ſuſpicions to the other's 
prejudice; and from that time they ſpread ſnares 
for the ruin of each other, into which Baydu, be- 
ing the moſt feeble, fell. 

Gazan having quitted Khoraſſan, where he Gaz, 
reigned in tranquillity, to aſſume the throne, “ 
Perlia was much haraſſed by ſome of his rela- 
tives, who were ambitious to ſway the Perſian 
e WI (ptre as well as himſelf. Their dcfires were 
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repreſſed by Neuruz the emir, whom to recon. 
penſe for his fidelity, on very ul-ſupported uf. 
picions, Gazan put to death. This prince 
ſucceſsfully attacked Syria ; but he had no 
ſooner quitted it than the Mogul garriſons were 
all maſſacred. He governed with tolerable 
wiſdom and equity, but this did not proted 
him from aſſaſſination in the eleventh year of 

his reign. | 
Whether he lefe any W is ; not known, but 
1303. it is certain that Aljaptu his ſucceſſor was not 
his ſon. He alſo was in poſſeſſion of Khoraſſan, 
and endeavoured to reconquer Syria ; but his 
| efforts were unavailing. He was attacked by 
the Turks, whom he repulfed. The city of 
Sultania owes its origin to Aljaptu, who made 
it his reſidence. He, of all the princes of 
- Jenghis Khan's race, was the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for his love of juſtice and religion, which he 
rendered flouriſhing throughout his dominions, 
although he was but twenty-three years of age 
when he aſcended the throne. Hie reigned 

| twelve. | 

— The reign of Abuſaid his . was difturbed by 
> "as intrigues of love and court cabals. His 
father had two viziers or miniſters, who wee 
both very intelligent men. The ſon continued 
them in their poſt ; but wanted either the au. 
thority or addreſs to maintain a friendly corre: 
ſpondence between them. One of them {up 
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planted the other, by the aid of Juban, the ge- 


neral in chief of the army, whom he had perfuad- 


ed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and theſe two mer be- 
came the maſters; but the vizier dying, all the 
authority devolved to Juban, who was a very 
great warrior. To attach him ſtill more to his 
intereſt, the ſultan gave him his own fiſter in 
marriage. 

Juban had a daughter of extraordinary beauty, 
named Khatun. Whether i it were that the ſultan 
was unacquainted with her, or whether from 
caprice, is not known; but, in fact, he was not 
enamoured of her till ſhe was. married to a 
nobleman named Haſſan. Abuſaid, | hurried 
away by his paſſion, demanded her of her father, 
by a right founded on the Mogul law, which 
obliged every individual to repudiate his wife if 
the ſultan wiſhed to eſpouſe her. The father 
refuſed his conſent to the divorce; and removed 


his daughter and ſon in-law to a diſtance from 


the court. The irritated prince expreſſed his 
indignation in terms which, could not fail to 
alarm the general, who withdrew into Khoraſſan, 


; Where he was much beloved, and devied an army. 
Notwithſtanding his martial proweſs, the war 


was unſucceſsful; for though it began in vic- 
tory, the troops were ſoon gained over by the 
ſoyereign's emiſſaries, and abandoned the general. 
He took refuge with a man who formerly had 
been his pupil, and who owed him various obliga- 
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tions; but the pupil, too venal to withſtand 
the dazzling offers of Abuſaid, cauſed his tutor 
to be aſſaſſinated, and ſent his head to the ſultan, 
When he went to receive the promiſed re. 
ward, he was extremely ſurprized to find that 
Haſſan had given up his wife to the ſultan, and 
that ſhe, whoſe father he had juſt murdered, en. 
joyed an unbounded power over her new ſpouſe, 
| However, he advanced, but was received with 
mortifying coldneſs; and had reaſon to deem 
himſelf very fortunate that he was ſuffered to 
depart, fruſtrated. only in his hopes of reward, 


The great authority poſſeſſed by Khatun made' 


her enemies, who inſtilled jealouſy into the 
, prince's mind, by perſuading him that ſhe had 
ſecret aflienations with her firſt huſband. If ſhe 
were anakile to convince him, at leaſt ſhe had 
the art of appeaſing him, which every woman 


knows how to em ploy on a ſimilar occaſion: but 


jealouſy once more reſumed its ſway; and to 
prevent her falling a victim to its baneful in- 
fluence, ſhe gave him poiſon. He expired in 
his thirty- ſecond year of his age, and nineteenth 
of his reign, : 

Abuſaid, too young to govern, and too much 
the ſlave of his own paſſions, and thoſe of 
his nobles, miniſters, and generals, left the em- 
pire a prey to diſturbances. The Moguls no 
longer recognized the race of Jenghis Khan, 


Ihe nobles fortified themſelves in the different 
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provinces which they plundered, and took up 
arms againſt each other. Of this number were 


the Ilkanian, deſcended from Hulaku; a former 


fultan ; and the Jubanian, from the unfortunate 
general Juban. The firſt reigned ſeventy-ſix years 
over Arabian Irak, and a part of Azerbejan, and 
the ſecond only twenty, in the other part and in 
Perſian Irak. All theſe petty ſovereignties were 
ſwallowed up in that of Tamerlane. 


Timur Bek, better known by the name of Timeriate, 
Tamerlane, was born in the midſt of the“ 


troubles which deſolated Perſia. He had at- 
tained his twenty-fifth year when he loſt Tragai 
his father, one of the chieftains, who after the 
death of Abuſaid had taken poſſeſſion of a por- 
tion of that empire. To ſave his uſurped power, 
he was obliged to form an alliance with the 
neighbouring chiefs, the moſt powerful of whom 
was the emir Huffayn. They both encounter- 
ed extreme dangers in the wars they were com- 
pelled to wage. Timur valiantly expoſed his 


perſon in every formidable engagement; he was 
a3 well acquainted with the art of commanding 


8 fighting; he experienced whatever is called 
the fortune of arms: he was a conqueror, defeat- 


ed, made priſoner, releaſed, wounded, fleeing al- 
moſt alone through deſerts, re-appearing accom - 
panied by a few vagabond troops, augmenting 


bis forces, received in the great cities, ſometimes 


n friendly terms with Huſſayn, at others at 


vor. v. 3 
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Vvoariance with him; but at length he was more 
powerful than his colleague, Whoſe jealouſy, 
avarice, and bad qualities, eſtranged the affection 
both of his troops and generals, while Timur's 
valour, affability, and juſtice, captivated every 

Heart,. PDEs RE 
Their empire was extended, notwithſtanding 
the contrariety of their diſpoſitions ; but Ii. 
mur had the modeſty to take only a ſecondary 
rank in their common intereſt, with reſpeCt to 
the general adminiſtration of thoſe ſtates they 
had added to their primary poſſeſſions. Huſſayn 
was not even then ſatisfied with the authority 
5 which Timur had ceded to him. He ſpread 
ſnares for him, attempted to ſurprize him; and, 
in ſhort, adopted ſuch unjuſtifiable conduct, that 
Timur, obliged to defend himſelf, declared war | 
againſt him. Theſe hoſtilities were very unta- | 
vourable to Huſſayn; all the princes, as well 
© tributary as dependent, ranged themſelves on e 
the fide of Timur. He beſieged his rival in the e 
city of Balk, whither he had retired, and took e 
Him priſoner. On his being led into his pre- | 
ſence, the recollection of their ancient friend- 
ſhip drew tears from his eyes. He was defired 
to pronounce his doom; but he only replied, © | 
*. renounge. the right that I have to deprive him 
% of life“ The emirs or nobles perceiving 
how much Timur was affected, and fearing 
Huſſayn's reſentment ſhould his life be ſpares, 
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determined not to conſider the emperor's renun- 
ciation of his power as a pardon to the captured 
prince, but followed the priſoner out when he 
withdrew, and killed him. Thus Timur found 
himſelf alone at the head of a vaſt empire, which 
he afterwards augmented by victories that have 
entitled him to a place among the moſt illuſ- 
trious conquerors, under the appellation of Ta- 
merlane. _ > 
It is not eaſy to decide whether the wars ſuſ. 
| tained by Tamerlane on his acceſſion againſt ſe- 


veral princes who refuſed to ſubmit, or attempt- 
ed to free themſelves from his yoke, ought to be 
1 conſidered as revolts or not. His conduct towards 


„hem ſeems to ſhew that he did not regard them in 
it that light; ſince he treated theſe petty ſovereigns, 
i not as rebels, but as princes who were defeated 
a in their lawful defenſe, There are exampæs 


ll of his extending his pardon toward them two 
Mn or three times, inviting them to court, and even 
he engaging . them to remain there by preſents, 
ok employments, and dignities. On the contrary, 
re- he behaved with a degree of ſeverity approach- 
ing to barbarity, towards thoſe of his natural 
ſubjefts who had taken up arms, and made an 
obſtinate reſiſtance on the inſtigation of their 
emirs. It is difficult to diſcover the motive of 
this unjuſt conduct, unleſs it were to inſpire the 


red 


ing 
ing people with hatred and contempt for theſe 
red, brinces, who not only wereincapable of delivering 
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Countries, being all a martial race, were not an 


1381. 


not join in refuſing to fight ? 


of Tamerlane ſhed! Tamerlane who faid—* that 


His firſt expedition after his. being acknow- 


from Mahomet, men who were extremely reve- 


ciples of religion. 


ments he had found in the capital of the Getes. 
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them from the danger to which they had been 
expoſed, but even derived ſome advantages from 
their misfortunes. How is it that mankind do 


What torrents of blood did not the ambition 


„it was neither conſiſtent nor proper that the 
« earth ſhould be governed by two monarchs.” 


ledged emperor was againſt the Getes, the ſe- 
cond againſt Khorafſan. The people of theſe 


eaſy conqueſt. Several times he returned to the 
charge, but at length ſubdued them, and the dif- 


ficulties he had ſurmounted heightened his glory 


and power. His court became that of a ſove- 
reign ſuperior to every other; his officers bore | 
the titles of khans, or ſultans, which are equi- 
valent to that of king, and our moſt eminent 
dignities. He was ſurrounded with emirs, ci- 
vil and military officers, and ſcheiks deſcended 


renced, and who applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of the ſciences, and profeſſed the moſt * prin- 


Tamerlane had fixed his reſidence at Samar- 
cand, but he enlarged and embelliſhed another 
city called Keſh, which alſo had a ſeminary for 
the ſciences, and enriched it with the orna- 
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Even the gates, curiouſly wrought, and covered, 
with remarkable inſcriptions, he removed to his 
new-built town. He likewiſe tranſported thi- 
ther the united treaſures of the kings of Guris, 
confifting of gold and filver coin, both rough 
and poliſhed precious ſtones, magnificent thrones, 
galden crowns, table utenfils, gold and filver 
brocades, and a variety of other valuable effects; 
the accumulated wealth of ages. A tax alſo, 
under the form of ranſom,” was levied. on the 
inhabitants, more fortunate than the Getes, who 
had dared to opPoſe the conqueror's arms. . He 
made there upwards of two thouſand priſoners, 
who were, by his command, piled upon one 
mother with bricks and mortar to conſtruct 
towers. This moſt horrible ſpecies of cruelty 
was not unfrequently praiſed by Tamerlane. 

. Theſe atrocities are aſtoniſhing in a man who 
was not deſtitute of ſenſibility ; but he probably, 
like many other perſons, though -not. princes, 
might be devoid of feeling except in his per- 
ſonal afflictions. For example, at the death of 
lis don Jehanghir, and of two of his wives, he 
experienced ſo great a ſhook as reduced him to 
Kind of ſtupor. He ſhut himſelf up in his 
palace, abandoned himſelf to tears and lamenta- 
tlons, neglectful of all ſtate affairs, and dedicat- 
ing his whole time to prayers. At length, liſ- 
tening to the repreſentations ef his miniſters, 
he once more reſumed his uſual occupations. 
3 
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« Convinced,” ſaid he, « that one ſingle hour 
devoted by the ſovereign to the adminiſtra- 


« tion of juſtice is of greater utility and im- 
« portance than all the worſhip he could offer 


* the Deity, and the prayers he could addreſs 


“ to him during the remainder of his life.” 
It would be too fatiguing to follow him in all 
his conqueſts through Perſia, Armenia, Georgia, 


into Turkeſtan, Karazm, the territory of the 


Kipjaks, the Turkmans, to the gates of Aſta- 
rabad, Tauris, and numerous other cities which 
he took either by capitulation or ſtorm ; the lat- 
ter rarely obtained mercy. To ſhame theſe fe- 
rocious conquerors, to prevent' a repetition of 
fimilar horrors if poſſible; the dreadful fate of 


 Hpahan, the capital of Perſia, which had re- 


belled, ought to be particularized. Tamerlane 
iſſued a mandate, ordering the maſſacre of all 


the inhabitants, except thoſe who had ſaved the 


ves of ſome of his ſoldiers. To inſure the 
execution of his ſanguinary commands, each 


company was abliged to furniſh a ſtated number 
of heads. The troops bought them of each 


other to complete. their contingent. So little 
mercy. was ſhewn the wretched people, that at 


laſt they were ſold at the vileſt price. Accord- 


ing to the regiſter of the-divan, they amounted 
to ſeyenty thouſand, and were employed in the 


building; of towers in various parts of the city. 


From Iſpahan, Tamerlane carried his victe- 


" 
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rious arms into Ruſſia, croſſed. the great rivers 


Volga, Yaik, and  Oby, penetrated into the 
northern parts of Muſcovy, beheld the frozen 
ocean, conducted his forces through unmeaſured 
regions, where during the courſe: of months 
they traced not the foot of man. | He ſubdued 


_ the moſt important places af thoſe countries, 


ſuch as Aſtracan, Tobolſk, Moſcow, and treated 
thoſe that valiantly defended themſelves nearly 
the ſame as he had done Iſpahan. He diſpatched 
an army againſt the Kurdes, a wandering nation 


who ſubſiſted by plunder; but with what had he 


to reproach them? he, Who had plundered Aſia, 
and even continued to haraſs its inhabitants in 
their native deſerts? It muſt be confeſſed, how- 
ever, that if he gathered laurels in theſe expe- 
ditions,” they were the juſt reward of his ſkill, 
his cares, his laborious life, his courage; neither 


* would he pardon the ſmalleſt appearance of 
puſillanimity. As a chaſtiſement to one of his 


captains for having loſt an inconſiderable ad- 


tantage, after ſeverely reprimanding him, he 


ordered his beard to be ſhayed, his face einten 
with ceruſe and vermilion, and a woman's cap 
to be put on his head. In this diſguiſe he was 
compelled to run through the town barefooted. 

On the other hand, he magnificently recom- 
penſed his brave adherents, He took great de- 
light in ſeeing his army recreating themſelves in 
games and feſtivals, for whole days together, 
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after victory. He then would reward his gene. 
rals with veſts of honour and jewels, warmly 


_ intereſt himſelf in their happineſs, be preſent at 


their weddings, and in any proſperity attendant 
on himſelf, receive their felicitations with marks 


bf real ſenſibylity. On his fiſter's congratulat- 


ing him on the birth of a grand-ſon he gave a 
ſplendid feaſt. The tents occupied a ſpace of 


ſix miles; his pavilion, placed beneath a ca- 


nopy ſupported by forty columns, was as ſpa- 
cious'as'a palace. When all was prepared, the 
emperor advanced, with the crown encircling his 


brow and the ſceptre in his hand, and ſeated him- 


ſelf on a throne raiſed in the middle of his tent, 
ornamented with precious ſtones. A great 
number of the moſt beautiful females of Afia, 
ſhaded with veils of gold brocade ſtudded with 
jewels, filled the two fides of the throne. The 
muſicians occupied two rows; nine ſtewards, 
holding golden maces, preceded the courſe, and 


were followed by cupbearers, holding decanters 


containing red wine, white wine, wine of 


| Shiras, Mazanderat, Koſriwan, and brandy as 


clear as rock water. The multitude of lovely 


| Women, whoſe braided hair reached the ground, 
gave additional luſtre to the aſſembly. The 


feſtival ended with ſhews and 'dances. This 
may, in ſome degree, convey an idea Afiatic 


magnificence and galantry. 


There is alſo on record the! Gefen of two 
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palaces built by Tamerlane. One was erected near 


Samarcand. It was the work of the moſt ſkilful 


architects of Perſia and Bagdad. The four corners 
had eacha pavilion; the walls were in freſco; and 
the paintings equalled the productions of the firſt 
maſters. The court was paved with marble ; 
the bottom of the walls, both without and within, 
were lined with porcelain. The other palace, 


fituated in a fine plain. He called it, the Garden 
at delighteth the Heart, and added to this name 
that of a favourite ſultana. It was in form of 
a regular ſquare, in the centre of each tide of 
which was a door. The edifice conſiſted of 


three ſtories erected on arches; the ceilings 


were ornamented with flowered moſaic work, 
and the walls with porcelain. Whatever could 
charm the fight was collected to embelliſh it; 
beauty and durability were united, and a mar- 
ble colonade gave it an air of grandeur. The 
garden was laid out with the greateſt ſymmetry 
into ſquares for flowers and fruit - trees; the 
alleys were planted with ſycamores and various 
kinds of trees; and each of the four corners 
were adorned with a pavilion, incruſted with 
the moſt beautiful porcelain, arranged with an 
admirable'degree of art. 

That Tamerlane did not fix his reſidence in 
teſecharmin gabodes, can only be aſcribed to the 


pleaſures he found in the buſtle of a march; and 


at a greater diſtance from the capital, was 


1397. 
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din of arms, by long uſe, became his prevailing 
paſſion: '' From the northern regions: of Aſia, his 
 Tofatiable' thirſt for conqueſt brought him back 
to the ſouth, to the propitious countries waſhed 
by the Indus and the Ganges. It was his fana- 
ical zeal for mphometaniſm that excited him 

0 this enterprize. This prince was extremely 

_ devout ; | hiſtorians obſerve, that in his journies 
if there was, though out of his road, the 
tomb of a revered ſaint, he never failed to turn 
aſide to viſit it. But on no occaſion. did he be 
tray ſo great a degree of the proſelytiſm which 
gives birth to cruelty} as in the war of H indoſ. 
tan, and that of Georgia which followed it. 
Ale had already formed a reſolution to carry 
his arms into China, and extirpate the inh- 
dels. Unfortunately for the Indians, ſome of 
his generals penetrated into their territory. No 


ſooner had tbe news reached Tamerlane, than 


it inflamed his zeal; he determined to partake 
of the glory of the gazi, that is to ſay, the holy 
war, and reſolved to march thither i in perſon; 
for though mahometaniſm was profeſſed at 
Dehli, and in other cities of that empire, the 
greater part was inhabited by the ghebrs, wor- 
ſhippers of fire, whom the mahometans con- 
ſidered as idolaters. As ſoon as the latter found 
themſelves ſupported by ſo powerful a protector, 
they complained of the hardſhips inflicted on 
them by the ghebrs, the moſt peaceful and 
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4 


teaſt intolerant people on the earth. Without 4 
further examination, Tamerlane fell on theſe 
pretended perſecutors, made an aſtoniſhing maſ- 
ſacre, purſued them, ſome into their cities, and 
others into the caverns of the mountains. Thoſe 
in the cities every-where experienced a moſt 
cruel fate: they were torn from their habitations, 
abandoned to a brutal ſoldiery, and ſold into fla- 
very. One of theſe cities offered to ranſom with 
money the lives of its inhabitants; but while 
| they were diſputing concerning the ſum, Ta- 
| merlane's troops entered” through the breach 
| ſword in hand. The diſperſed ghebrs them- 
ſelves ſet fire to their houſes, threw their wealth, 
their wives, and children, into the flames, and, 
periſhed to the laſt man, bravely defending } 
themſelves on'the ſmoking rums. The inhabi- | 
tants of the caverns, who thought themſelves 
macceſſible, were aſtoniſhed to ſee wooden 
trudks ſuſpended to iron chains at the entrance 
of their ſubterraneous retreats, pouring forth 
WH fietee foldiers, who purſued them into the dark- 
| ſome confines of their caves with dreadful car- 
a age. J 24 E 9} * 
" Thus it was rather a chaſe than a war, until 
the main body of the armies were in ſight of nl 
each other. That of the Indians, commanded 10 ; 
» Wl by fultan Mahmud Khan, emperor of India, was 
attended by ſeyeral kings, his allies and vaſſals, 
d who had joined him with the braveſt of their 
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troops. Previous to the battle, Tamerlane was 

told that his camp was filled with priſoners, 
chiefly ghebrs and idolaters, who during the 
engagement might perhaps eſcape to the enemy, 
Let them be put to death,” exclaimed the 
tyrant; and in leſs than an hour upwards of a 
hundred thouſand of theſe wretched victims 
were maſſacred. After this horrid prelude the 
two armies engaged with a degree of fury 
worthy of people who, on the one fide, fought 
for the defenſe of their gods, their wives, their 
children ; on the other, for the glory of a reli. 
gion which promiſed ineffable .rewards to its 
mattvrs flain in battle. The fanatics prevailed, 
but not till the reſiſtance of their valiant adver- 
faries had greatly thinned: the army of the con- 
querors. Mahmud and his generals fled, and 
abandoned their unhappy country to the mercy 
of theſe unrelenting banditti, as a torrent whoſe 
courſe it is impoſſible to divert is ſuffered to roll 
on its impetuous devaſtating waves. 

Delhi, the capital, was taken and demoliſh- 
ed. Many other conſiderable cities experienced 
the fame fate. No mercy was ever extended 

to the ,ghebrs, who, wherever they were found, 
were maſſacred. There is no exaggeration in 
| alerting, that millions periſhed in this bloody 
war, The only privilege granted to the ma- 
 hotmetans was being reduced to flavery. It is 
ſcarcely poſſible to conceive the prodigious 
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booty the troops of Tamerlane made in this ex- 
pedition, which was one uninterrupted fcene of 
plunder and devaſtation. Every ſoldier was 
loaded with diamonds and jewels, the rich ſpoils 
of the richeſt country in the world; and drag- 
ged in his train a multitude of ſlaves, of which 
the meaneſt in the ranks claimed ſome ſcores: 
Theſe facts would be thought incredible, were 
they not atteſted by cotemporary hiſtorians 


related the events from the accounts of thoſe 


who had been witneſs to them. They mention 


that previous to the battle which decided the 
fate of India, Tamerlane aſcended the top of a 
mountain, and raiſing his hands to heaven, pray- 
ed fervently to God and his prophet to grant 
him the victory. The aſtrologers were not 
agreed on the moment moſt favourable to lead 


on the attack, and ſome of them wiſhed to de- 


lay it. He thus addreſſed them: “ Happineſs 
Hor miſery do not depend on the influence of 
the planets, but on the will of the Creator of 
the univerſe. For my part, when once I have 
arranged my plan, and taken every neceſſary 
* precaution, I would not defer the execution 
of my project a ſingle minute, to wait for a 
* more fortunate criſis.” However, either to 
ſatisfy his own devotion or to animate his 


troops, he opened the Koran, and fell by chance, 


or intention, on a verſe which promiſed him 


who had ocular proof themſelves, or at leaſt 
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a complete victory, and he took good care to 
ſpread theſe hopes through his army. 

The uſe Tamerlane intended to make of this 
great conqueſt is uncertain; whether he would 
have fixed his reſidence there, or have appointed 
governors in his name, or have been ſatisfied 
with the emperor, now become his vaſſal, ac- 
knowledging him his ſuperior lord; or, in fine, 
whether, his gazi, or holy war, being terminated, 
and his religious maſſacres ended, he might not 
have judged it prudent, loaded with wealth, to | 
abandon a territory which, when recovered from | 
its momentary ſtupor, might plunge him into 
conſiderable difficulties. But all theſe ſuppoli- 
tions and doubts vaniſh, fince we are told that t 
the diſturbances which aroſe in Perſia obliged | 

P 
n 


him to return thither. His preſence alone was 
ſufficient to quell the commotion. This inſur— 


rection was occafioned.by the death of his ſon, 50 
to whom he had confided the government of in 
Iran. This prince had met with an accident B. 
which had deranged his ſenſes, and his lunacy 

was augmented by the ſociety he frequented of w 
libertine courtiers, muſicians, dancers, and per- jaz 

ſons of diſorderly lives, who took advantage of up 
his infirmity to plunge him into debauchery and lit; 
. Increaſe his malady. Tamerlane cauſed them WW fr, 


all to be hanged, without excepting the perſons wh 
of diſtinction, or even a much-admired poet, W we 
not only eſteemed for the harmony of his verſ- W ang 
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kcation, but for his. ſcience, and the charms of 
his converſation :—a proper leſſon for thoſe who 
make an unworthy uſe of their talents to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with princes. 

_ Immediately. after the gazi of India, he un- 
dertook another equally meritorious in Georgia. 


ln that place there was no diſtinction to be 


made, as in the territory of the ghebrs: they 


were all chriſtians, conſequently proper victims 


to immolate at the ſhrine of Mahomet. Tamer- 
lane attacked them with his uſual impetuoſity. 
His ſoldiery ſcoured the rocks and caverns of 


| Georgia in chaſe of the chriſtians, as had they 


had already hunted down the ghebrs, and with 
the ſame ſucceſs. Wherever they penetrated, the 
churches were. demoliſhed, and the perſevering 
prieſts and chriſtians maſſacred. The whole ter- 
ntory of Georgia would have been bowed to the 


yoke, had not a quarrel, rather of pique than 


Intereſt, made Tamerlane turn his banners againſt 
Bajazet emperor of the Turks. "ys 

. Theſes two princes, rivals for glory, burned 
with a deſire to meaſure their ſtrength. Ba- 
jazet threw the gauntlet, which Tamerlane took 
up, with pleaſure ; but ere he commenced hoſti- 
lities, he entered Syria, entirely ſubdued it, de- 


ſtroyed Damaſcus, and advanced to Bagdad, of 


which he made himſelf maſter. The ſoldiers 
were commanded to bring each of them a head, 
and they obeyed the mandate but too punc- 
Wally. Towers of human ſkulls were then con- 
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ſtructed in that place, as there had already been 


In divers others. At one time the mercileſ 
conqueror precipitated four thouſand ſoldiers, 
together with their horſes, into the moat of a 


city he had taken, who were all buried alive. 
The people of Anatolia, alarmed, not without 


..reaſon, at theſe atrocious deeds, conjured Ba- 


jazet not to expoſe' them to the fury of this 


fcourge. He ſuffered himſelf to be- prevailed on 


by their intreaties; and wrote a letter of excuſe; 
but this did not fatisfy the haughty Tartar, 
neither were his propoſitions agreeable to the 


| Turkiſh emperor. Each therefore prepared for 


battle. Bajazet was taken priſoner, and treated 
with great reſpect. He died in his captivity, 
and Tamerlane enriched his troops with theplun- 
der of Anatolia, as its inhabitants had appre- 


hended. Thence he menaced the Egyptian 


monarch, who difpatched ambaſſadors with 
terms cf ſubmiſſion, which contented him, and 


he returned into Georgia. | 
The king, whoſe name was Malek, made 


promiſes which the departure of Tamerlane in- 


duced him to defer complying with. He pro- 


bably might have flattered himſelf that he was 
| freed from bim, when he learned that the Tar- 


tar was once more ravaging his dominions with 
fire and ſword. Malek ſent to ſupplicate him 
to ſuſpend hoſtilities, and to ſay, that fear alone 
prevented him from preſenting himſelf before 


him; and that as ſoon as he ſhould be re- aſſured 
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be would not fail of attending like à prince 
and ſome nobles whom he cited, to throw him 
ſelf at the foot of his throne, and take the oath 
of fidelity and obedience. Tamerlane replied* 
0 Your maſter $ caſe, who is a a chriſtian, has no 
„ho are mahometans ; ; becauſe their religion 
« pleads for them.” Tell him, if he means to 
« Jive, he muſt immediately repair to my court. 
Should God refuſe him the grace of embracing 
he mahometan faith, T will impoſe a tribute 
on him, teave him the government of his ter- 
0 fitories, and J will not möleſt the inhabitants. 
8 The emperor of Conſtantinople, being a chriſ- | 
* Fan, is on thoſe terms with me.“ 8 
Malek betrayed no extraordinary haſte in 
complying with theſe” hard conditions. The 
| anatic Tartar began his gazi with his cuſtomary | 
| barbarity. Thekdgthen ſent to offer torelinquiſh 
| al his treaſures, to pay an annual ſubſidy, and to 
furniſh troops. The emirs conjured the em- 
* WH peror on their knees to accept theſe ſubmiſſions. 
. His ardour for the proſecution of the gazi ap- 
» WH praring unabated, they intreated him to abide 
$ by the deciſion of the doctors of the law and 
. the muftis. Theſe declared, that ſince the Geor- 
h Lans conſented to become tributary, and pro- 
m WO niſed never to injure the muſſulmen, the law 
ne required that quarter ſhould be granted them, 


re and that all pillage and maſſacre ſhould ceaſe. 
ed VOL, v. OE IG 
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On hearing this judgment, Tamerlane gave a 


favourable motion of the head, and the * 


was ratified... 1 
Had it not been ſor his e! zeal for reli- 


| gion, and the perſuaſion, which has deceived 


manyother princes, that whatever was undertaken 
for its glory, even when profecuted with cruelty, 
and accompanied with pillage and maſſacre, 
would inſure him the pardon of all his fins, Ta- 
merlane might have. been a truly eſtimable prince; 
particularly when he had renounced the illuſions 
of ambition. Theſe commendable inclinations 


are apparent in a diſcourſe he addreſſed to his 


council. Until now,” ſaid he, © my whole 
„ ambition has been to make conqueſts, and 


extend the limits of my gFaſt empire; but 


« henceforth I will adopt the reſolution to ap- 


_ * ply myſelf ſolely to ſecure the peace and pro- 


« ſperity of my ſubjects, and render my domi- 
„ mons flouriſhing. In“ ividuals ſhall addreſs 
* their requeſts and complaints to me in perſon: 
et them counſel me for the good of the muſ- 


„ ſulmen, for the glory of the faith, and for the 


«« extirpation of the wicked and diſturbers of 
* the public peace. The oppreſſed ſhall not 
at the day of judgment demand vengeance on 
« me; neither ſhall my brave ſoldiers, who ſo 


oy repeatedly have expoſed their lives in my ſer- 
vice, have reaſon to complain of me, nor of 


& fortune. Their ſorrows affect me more than 
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« they do themſelves. My ſubje&s muſt not feat 
« to addreſs their petitions to me; for my inten- 


« tion is, that the world ſhould be converted into 
« a paradiſe under my reign; and I know, that 


e when a monarch is juſt and merciful, his 


« kingdom is crowned with bleſſings and glory. 


In fine, I am determined to amaſs a treaſure 


of juſtice, that my ſoul may enjoy happineſs 
« 'after death.” 

We have thought it improper to abridge this 
diſcourſe, becauſe it paints a noble ſou]. This 
prince talked familiarly of the duties of his ſta- 
tion; a proof that he took delight in fulfilling 
them. He was even ſcrupulouſly exact in diſ- 
charging them, which rendered him defirous of 
diſtinguiſhing the difference between the 'pre- 
cepts of obligation and thoſe of mere advice, 
In a diſcuſſion of this nature one day, he fell on 
theſe words of Mahomet : © God preſcribes juſ- 


«tice and beneficence to kings.“ Why 


then,“ ſaid he to his doQtors, do you not 
« warn me of what I ought to avoid ?” They 
replied: © Your highneſs ſtands not in need 
«of our counſels ;- on the contrary, we may 
profit by imitating your example.” © I do 
* not approve,” anſwered the emperor, © ſuch 
* compliments: they have too much the ap- 


* Pearance of flattery. My intention in inter- 


* rogating you is to gain inſtruction, and I ex- 
28 1 2 | 
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3 E: pet that you will inform me of ,abufes, that 
. *I may be able to reform them. 5 
One of theſe doctors whom he ſent into. the 
. provinces to examine into the date of things, 
and fend him an account, thought ꝓroper to 
naiiſe an enormous ſum from the inhabitants of a 
eity, under the pretext of preſenting it to the 
emperor. He was made acquainted with it; and- 
though the doctor was on terms of familiarity 
with him, and one of the chief noblemen in the 
kingdom, he ſentenced bim to have his hands, 
1 * chained, and his neck, thruſt into a piteh-fork, 
| and in this: ſtate; ſent him into the city with the 
money he-had; purloined, On the Friday, the 
day appointed for public preyers, the culprit 
appeared in the great: moſque, tied to the 
Preacher's pulpit, while the perſon who guarded 
him raturnęd to the inhabitants, from the em- 
a tho Gumirhich had been oor from 
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and probably the inſtigator, of his exaction, was: } 

x hanged, in bis fight” t. 
One cannot forhear regretting that ak | 

5 fanatioiſm {ſhould have ſeduced into error a man 

who] was. formed to correct. the faults of man- N 
kind. t yas undoubtedly. with fincerity, and 4 

as eee that he determined to proſe- MW - 

cute new war. He announced his intentions 


J 
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to his council. in the following terms: My dear 


* companions, as my extraordinary conqueſts 
ce have not been effected without conſiderable 


* violence, which has unavoidably occaſioned the 
« deſtruction of numbers of God's creatures, I am 


.* reſolved to expiate my paſt crimes By perform- 


ing ſome good action. I will, therefore, de- 


clare war againſt the infidels, and exterminate 
* the idolaters of China. It is proper that thoſe 


# ſame troops who have aſſiſted me in committing 
« theſe faults, ſhould alſo become the inſtru— 


£ ments of my penitence. L. command, then, 
that they prepare to march to China, that 
they may acquire the merit of this holy war, 


by demoliſhing the temples of idols, and 


s erecting moſques in their place.” —A Tens. 


mode of expiating cruelties ! 


Previous to his departure for his akin 


conqueſt, Tamerlane determined to marry. his 
grand-children, and on that occaſion gave an 
entertainment which has been ſeldom equalled. 
The whole body of the nobility was invited. 
The people of Alia crowded thither. There were 
diſplayed: ſpectacles and amuſements of every 
kind. Shops were erected, flled with whatever 
was moſt rare; and amphitheatres, covered with 


brocades and Perſian carpets, filled with dancers 
and muſicians. Every trader appeared with the 


attributes of his profeſſion, and in ſuitable diſ- 


guiſes. | Butchers. were dreſſed in the ſkins, of 
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beaſts ; and, under a farcical accoutrement, fur- 
riers as leopards, lions, tigers, foxes, &c. each 


aiming at excelling 'in a different way. The 


upholſterers as painted callicos; the cotton 
workers as 2 minaret extremely lofty, which 


might have been taken for a building of bricks; 


ſadlers as litters; the fruit-ſellers as portable 
gardens abounding with piſtachio nuts, almonds, 
pomegranates. There was not any animal, not 
even the elephant, which was not imitated by 
machinery, moved by ſprings. 

The people were all admitted with order 
and regularity to the nuptial feaſt. It is related 


that the wood of ſeveral foreſts was conſumed 
in dreſſing the proviſions. Along the whole 
extent of a large plain there were tables cover. 


ed with viands differently prepared, bottles of 
wine, and an infinite number of baſkets full of 
fruit. That the joy might be without alloy, 
Tamerlane iſſued a proclamation in theſe terms: 
* This is the ſeaſon of feaſts, of pleaſure, and 
« rejoicings. No one is permitted to diſpute, 
* or reprimand, Let not the rich exult over 
te the poor, nor the powerful over the weak. 


„Let no one aſk his neighbour, why haſt thou 


*« afted thus.” No mention is made of the 
coſtly gifts preſented to the wedded pair, and 
which were loaded with exactneſs on the camels 
and elephants, nor of the illuminations, the tilts, 
and fire - works. The entertainment laſted two 
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months, after which the gueſts were diſmiſſed, 
and the liberty granted during that period 
revoked. Wine was then prohibited, and every 
illicit action. The emperor confined himſelf 
to his ſtudy, and was heard to pronounce theſe 
words: © I return thee thanks, Almighty God, for 
„ all thy favours, that from an inconfiderable 
« prince thou haſt raiſed me to be the moſt 
« powerful emperor 'on earth, by granting me 
« ſuch manifold ſucceſſes and conqueſts, and 
« having made me thy elected ſervant.” 

The preparations for the Chineſe expedition 


were immenſe. An army of twelve hundred 
thouſand men was to be led acroſs dreary 


deſerts, or deſolated countries. The cold was 
ſo exceſſive on their departure, that the troops 
paſſed the largeſt rivers on the ice. They could 


only procure water by digging to the depth of 


three or four feet. Numbers of the men had 
their feet, noſes, and ears, frozen, or periſhed on 
the roads, together with their horſes. Tamer- 
lane, whom no obſtacle could daunt, encouraged 
and animated all by his preſence. He was 
obliged to ſtop through fatigue in a town of 
ſmall importance not far diſtant from the frontiers 
of China. There he fell ill. A raging fever 
with which he was attacked ſeemed to threaten 
his life. He himſelf had a preſentiment of ap- 
proaching diſſolution. Still conſtantly animated 


by the hopes inſpired by his religion, he thought 
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he already heard. the yoice of the hquris calling, 
bim to heaven, The dying monarch ſummoned 
all his nobles, and thoſe of his family who had 


accompanied, him, round his bed. Seeing them 
 . drowned in tears, he ſaid:: 


10 Do not weep, but 
* pray for me. 1 hope that God will pardon my 
« fins, though they are very numerous. I have 
the canſqlation of reffecting that I reſtrained 
« the powerful from opprefling the weak, 


- 
7 * 


0 


{| Labour all of. you for the happineſs of the 


cc people; for at the day of judgment, a rigid 


Ry account will be demanded of thoſe who have 
. enjoyed authority.“ 
| Mehemed Jehanghir, his grand- ſon, his univerſal 


He nominated Pix 


heir, and his ſucceſſor i in the empire, enjoining 
the perſons preſent. to obey him, and expired 
while tranquilly pronouncing the form of prayer 
peculiar to the muſſulman—** There is no god 
* but God. «ul He was ſeventy- one, years of age, 


and had reigned thirty-fis, - 


To. enter into a long detail of this prince's 


qualities is needleſs, as his actions ſuthciently 


ſpeak his character. It js only neceſſary to re- 
mark that he was endowed with jin extraordinary 
degree of judgment, which, diſtinguiſhed him as 
much in the council as his intrepidity and 
valour in the field. In all the countries where 
he carried his atms, he was not ſatisfied, like the 
conquerors of antiquity, with ſome tokens of 
ſubmiſſion 3 he eie one en and jntire, 98 
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well from the prince as the people. ReſpeCting 
the adminiſtration of his dominions, though he 
aſſembled councils after the manner of his pre- 
deceſſors, he did not implicitly abide by their 
deciſion, but conſtantly followed the dictates of 
his own prudence. Immoveable in his reſolves, 
his policy was at all times to preſide at the 
execution i of his plans, to be preſent every- 
where, and expedite every concern in perſon. 
His edifices, palaces, moſques, colleses, mona- 
ſeries, hoſpitals, cities, bridges, canals, ſuperb 
roads, pious foundations for the traveller and the 
ſick; would be ſufficient to illuſtrate the "es of 
ſeveral different monarchs. | 

Although to be acquainted with the exterior 
of Wunder is of little conſequence, the one of 
whom we treat is ſo intereſting, that ſome ac- 


count of his perſon may be acceptable. Tamer- 


lane was corpulent and robuſt, of an advantageous 
beight, and well made. He had a high forehead, 
large head, and engaging air; a ruddy fair com- 
plexion, a long beard, broad ſhoulders, thick 
fingers, and long legs. He was lame both in 


his right hand and foot, from his wounds. His 


eyes, though not brilliant, were full of fire. His 
voice was loud and piercing. Even in old age 
he retained a ſound mind, a ſtrong body, a great 
ſhare of firmneſs, and an unſhaken conſtancy. 
He was an enemy to mirth and jeſting. He 
4oved the truth without diſguiſe, even though it 
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were to his diſadvantage. The motto of his 
ſeal was: I am fimple and /fincere:” - Hig 
equality of ſoul was undiſturbed. either i in pro- 
ſperity or misfortune. 

Active and vigilant, he penetrated it into the 
moſt concealed intrigues, diſcovered the moſt 
refined artifice ; and the ſuperiority of his genius 
enabled him to trace events from their cauſes: a 
degree of ſagacity which he ſometimes employed 
to give him the appearance of a prophet. He 
loved reading, particularly hiſtory. Every night 
before he retired to reſt, he always converſed 
with men of literature, that he might improve by 


their inſtructions. His memory was uncommonhy 


retentive. When he arrived in places through 
which he had before paſſed, he amuſed himſelf 
with aſking queſtions concerning ſuch and ſuch 
perſons ; how had ſuch an affair terminated, or 
uch a diſpute; ſo that a ſpectator might have 
thought he had no momentous concerns to em- 
ploy him. He never entruſted: his ſecret to any 


perſon. He frequently concerted his meaſures 


in ſull council, all the generals were informed of 
the reſult, the army was put into motion, and 
' In the inſtant of departure counter- orders arriv- 
ed, changing the whole plan of operation. 

One of the moſt remarkable traits of this 
extraordinary man was his conviction of his 
own inſufficiency, and his firm perſuaſion, ſo 
rarely found in the children of proſperity, of his 
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being nothing of himſelf, but indebted for all 


his greatneſs to Providence. He once made an 
avowal of that nature which affected, even to 
tears, all thoſe who heard it. His troops were 
beſieging a fortreſs while he was confined with 
a fever; but being unable to tranquillize his 


mind unleſs he ſaw the ſtate of things, he cauſed 


himſelf to be carried to the entrance of his tent, 
which was ſituated on an acclivity. He was 
ſupported by two perſons; but being extremely 
languid, he requeſted to be laid on the ground. 
In this helpleſs ſituation, he ſaid to one of thoſe 
who aſſiſted him: © Conſider my weakneſs, and 
how changed I am. I have neither hands to 
«* aft, nor feet to walk. If I were attacked, I 
« ſhould be incapable of reſiſtance. If I were 


* abandoned in my preſent feeble ſtate, I ſhould 
be taken as in a ſnare unable to defend my- 


* ſelf, or ta avert the impending evils that 
* threatened me. Notwithſtanding, thou ſeeſt 
that the Almighty has ſubjected nations to 


' © my ſway, that he has opened for me inacceſſi- 
dle places, filled the earth with the terror of 


my name, and has made kings and princes 
fall before me. Can ſuch ſignal victories 
« proceed from any one but God? What am J. 


but a poor wretched being, poſſeſſing neither 
power nor talents proportioned to my achieve- 


ments? 
Tamerlane was of the ſame tribe as Jenghis 
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Than. Ie always expreſſed the greateſt vene. 
ration for that conqueror. In all judicial cauſes, 
the following formula was employed during his 
reign: © By virtue of the laws of Jenghis Khan.“ 
Tamerlane is not thought to have inſtituted any 
new ones for his vaſt dominions. Religious as 
he was, he undoubtedly believed the Koran 
ſufficient for every purpoſe. In fine, hiſtory 
proves that it is not the multiplying of laus 
that conduces to the people's happineſs, but the 
exact obſervance of thoſe that exiſt. On all 
occaſions this prince might ſerve as a model, 
except thoſe in which his pious fanaticiſm led 
him to tranſgreſs the rights of humanity. 
Nm, 14054 le left thirty-ſix ſons, and ſeventeen daughters. 
| It is nat ſurprizing that diſſenſions aroſe in ſo | 
numemus à family; and that in leſs than a ; 
century its animoſity was carried to ſuch n 
height as to occaſion the almoſt total extinction 
of his poſterity. Pir Mehemed, nominated by | 
Tamerlane, was at a conſiderable diſtance when 6 
mis grand - father expired. Huſſayn, the ſon of F 
one of his daughters, being on the ſpot, heſitated D 
not to ſeize the crown, and place it on his own al 
head. He took poſſeſſion of Samarcand, and all 
the deceaſed monarch's treaſures. | Another of 
{bis ſons, named Kalil, not being ſo diſtant as 
Mehemed, alſo cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
. emperor. Both theſe princes publiſhed, that 
v ikeir intention was: only to ſecure the throne for 
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him whom:Tamerlane had appointed for his ſuc- 
ceſſor. By this ſtratagem they gained over ſome 
captains and generals, who after ſelling their aid at 
a yery dear rate firſt betrayed, then obliged them 
to abdicate, and then once more reinſtated them 
in their authority. Kalil experienced all theſe 
yiciſhtudes. - Howeyer, as he poſſeſſed many 
amiahle qualities, was gentle, yaliant, handſome, 
generous, and at the head of the beſt, Perſian and 
Tartar, troops, there is every reaſon. to ſuppoſe 
that his pretenſions would haye been deemed va- 
ud, pd he not diſſi pated in extravagant caprices 
his father's immenſe treaſures, and eſpecially 
hag he not ſuffered bimſelf, to be governed by 
Shadi Mulk, a woman of law birth, of whom he 
way paſfionafely enamoured,, and who led him 
into the commiſſign of a multitude of errors. 
, As he was far inferior in rank to che wives of 
thedeceaſed-.emperor they beheld her elevation. 
with an envious eye; and ShadiM ulk, on her ſide, 
conceiyed. the molt. rancorous hatred towards 
them. At her inſtigation, Kalil diſpoſed of theſe 


ptinceſſes in a manner which was condemned by 


all perſqns of worth. He obliged them to 
marry men who were not even entitled to be 
their ſerxants. This opprobrious conduct drew 
on him the contempt of the whole nation. 
While he was loſing the public eſteem, the 
moſt neceſſary of all ſupports on the eve of a 


reyoſution, Mehemed was advancing, and wrote | 
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to him, demanding the reſtoration of his right. 
EKalil briefly anſwered, that poſſeſſion conſtituted 
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right. His doctors ſupported his argument in 
the following manner; they wrote thus to Me- 


vai It is true that Tamerlane appointed 


« you to ſucceed him, but his will has not been 


_  * ratified by Heaven. If you had been deſtined 
to fill the throne, you would have been near 
« the capital at the emperor's death; there- 


fore the moſt eligible plan you can purſue is 


* to remain ſatisfied with that which God has 


F allotted you, and not hazard the loſs of the 


« provinces you poſſeſs, in endeavouring to ſeize 
« thoſe which are the property of another ; leſt 


_ « by purſuing the ſhadow, you loſe the ſub- 


e ſtance.“ Mehemed, little convinced by this 
reaſoning, continued to advance. An engage- 
ment took place, in which he was defeated; and 
he entered into a treaty; in which he relinquiſhed 
his pretenſions to the empire, remained ſatisfied 
with the ſhare he had, and left Kalil in quiet 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. 

Mehemed returned to Kandahar, his patri- 
mony, and by the weakneſs. of his adminiſtra- 


tion tempted Pir Alitaza, his miniſter, to rebel, 


and aſpire to the crown. He took his maſter 
priſoner, but til! it was not eaſy for him to 
aſcend his throne, without the conſent of the 
principal nobility. He had the . effrontery to 


_ Propoſe himſelf in the following addreſs : * The 
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world is in great confuſion + there are evident 
« ſigns of the laſt day being near at hand. It 
js a time of fraud, and impoſtors govern all 
„ things. Tamerlane, who was the lame im- 
« poſtor, is dead; at preſent it is that of the 
bald impoſtor; after him will come the blind 
_ * impeſtor : if the bald impoſtor be to reign, 
J am he.” But the bald impoſtor had not 
the talent of perſuaſion; and they drove him 
out. He ſought refuge with Sh: th Rukh, who 
puniſhed him for his treaſon. 

This prince, the fourth ſon of Tamerlane, 
had given an aſylum to Huſfayn, the firſt who 
had ſeized the throne, and whom Kali! diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed, and compelled to flee. Thus he had 
within his power Kalil's two competitors, Huſ- 
ſayn and Mehemed ; he wanted only Kalil him- 
ſelf, and him he ſoon had alſo. He had ſuf- 
ſered the different pretenders to Tamerlane's 
| throne to ruin themſelves, and while they 
' fought he had preſerved his forces entire. Kalil, 
ſtill the ſlave of his paſſions, lived at Samarcand, 
in a ſtate of indolence, under the government 
of Shadi Mulk. She had an old ſervant named 
Baba Termes, a man of low birth, ignoble 
countenance, vulgar, and uneducated. His 
miſtreſs on her elevation removed Baba from 
his'employment of attending on her, and pro- 
moted him to the chief places of truſt in the 
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without even conſulting the vizier Allahdad, 
Irritated at the inſolence of this valet; be- 
come miniſter, the vizier fomented diſturbances 
in Samarcand. Theſe furniſhed him with a plea 


to levy troops, with whoſe aid he made his 


maſter priſoner, as well as his miſtreſs and her 
favourite. Shah Rukh, informed of this event, 


haſtened to bis nephew's ſuccour. Allahdad, 
being weaker than his adverſary, abandoned the 


city, but carried Kalil with him as a kind of 


hoſtage; Shadi Mulk was left behind. The 


conqueror's officers, no doubt with his tacit ap- 


probation; treated her with the greateſt indig- 
nity, put her to the torture to force from her a 
diſcovery of her riches; and when they had de- 
prived her of all, dragged her through the 
ſtreets, loading her with ignominy, as the moſt 
infamous of creatures. Baba was reſerved for 
more cruel torments; but he eſcaped from bis 


guards as they paſſed a piece of water, plunged 


into it, and drowned: himſelf. - Allahdad was 
ſeized and puniſhed.  Kalil recovering his li- 
berty by the death of his perfidious vizier, re- 
tired to the frontiers of Turkeſtan, where he 
paſſed his time in writing elegies, in the Per- 


ſian language, on the abſence of his beloved 


Shadi Mulk. At length, being unable to ſup- 


port a longer ſeparation, he returned to Samar- 
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oand and threw himſelf into his uncle's power. 
Shah Rukh gave him a kind reception, reſtored” 
kim the object of his tenderneſs,” and without 
recurring to former events, appointed him to a + 
government which he did not long enjoy; his 
uncle cauſing him to be poiſoned. Shadi Mulk, 
incapable of ſupporting this \freſh misfortune, 
cut her throat, and was interred with her un- 
fortunate huſband. ä 

Thus Shah Rukh, Tamerlane's fourth ſon, by 


the deaths, either violent or natural, of Huſſayn, 


Mehemed, and Kalil, his nephews, whom he 
had held priſoners ſucceſſively, found himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of the moſt - conſiderable part of the 
interior dominions of Tamerlane his father. 
Too much engaged with the factions of the 
nobles, and with what ſurrounded him, ke Was 
unable to preſerve his vaſt empire entire, whoſe 
frontiers were daily contracting by the invaſions 
of the contiguous nations. He was, however, a 
great prince, and, reigned with glory during a 
ſpace of forty-three years. He, like bis father, 
left a numerous progeny, the ſeeds of future 
cammotions. His children divided the king— 
dom, and their deſcendants were ſeconded in 
their diſmemberment by the poſterity of the 
other ſons and grand- ſons of Tamerlane ; by 
which, in Tartary, Hindoſtan, and Perſia, from 
the Euxine to the frozen ocean, and from the 
ner Oby to the Indus, there exiſts very few 
vol. v. | .vU : 
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diſtricts which during the fifteenth century 
were not governed by princes deſcended from 
that conqueror, reigning under the titles of 


ſultans, khans, emirs, and even ſhahs, which 


ſignifies emperors. From the wreck of this im- 
menſe empire aroſe kingdoms and ſmall princi- 
palities; as the ſtones of | diſmantled palaces 
ſerve to ere& others, or to build huts. 


PERSIA. 


Tbe seh The ſophis of Perſia trace back their deſcent 


of Perſia. 


in a direct male line to Ali, the ſon-in-law of 
Mahomet. The manner in which this family 
acquired its luſtre entitled it to that veneration 
which exalted it to the grandeur it attained, 


Tamerlane returning from Anatolia, after the 


conqueſt of Bajazet, dragged a multitude of 


wretched captives in his train, whom he de- 
ſtined to be ſacrificed on ſome important occa- 
* fion.” Traverſing Ardebil, the capital of Azer- 


bejan, he learned that a ſhiek, or deſcendant of 
Mahomed, reſided in the neighbourhood, who 


was much eſteemed for his piety. The zeal of 


_ the emperor was too ardent to ſuffer him to pro- 
ceed without viſiting this holy perſonage ; and 


he was ſo well ſatisfied with him, that he 
told him to aſk any boon be pleaſed, and he 
would grant it. The ſhiek requeſted the lives of 
the captives, and obtained his defire. Tamer- 
lane gave them to him, to treat them according 
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to his inclination. As ſoon as the ſhiek had 
the power of acting for himſelf, he gave to 
each of them a neceffary aſſortment of provi- 
flons, clothes, and other neceſſaries, and ſent 
them back to their own country. This gene- 
roſity ſo completely gained the affections of 


theſe unfortunate people, and their countrymen, 


that a day never elapſed without ſome of them 
returning to their benefattor, and carrying him 
preſents. | 
Theſe teſtimonies of gratitude continued dur- 
ing three generations, until the time of Juneid, 
grand-ſon of the ſhiek, who lived in the reign ofa 
very ſuſpicious prince, who took umbrage at theſe 
aſſiduities, and forbade them. Juneid, apprehend- 
ing worſe treatment, withdrew into Diarbekar, 
where he was favourably received by the king, 
who gave him his daughter in marriage. He was 
of infinite utility to his father-in-law, eſpecially 
againſt the Georgians, whom he attacked under 
the pretext of religion, forcing the priſoners to 
embrace his. He penetrated even into the king- 
dom of Trebiſond, ſlew the king, and placed 
his ſon Haydar on the throne. He then eſtab- 
liſhed himſelf in the province of Schirwan, whoſe 
ſovereign, envious of his riches, put him to 
death. His ſon was killed in attempting to 
avenge him, and left two very young children, 
named Ali and Iſmael, expoſed td the hatred of 
his family. The eldeſt fell a victim to their 
| U 2 
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' machinations ;, Iſmael, the ſecond, eſcaped, and 
was educated with great care in Ghilan, by a 


Shah Iſmael 
Sophi, tſt 


Shah, 1 590: 


ſhiek who had been their father's friend. 

At that period there were numbers & the 
ſectaries of Ali amongſt the mahometans of Aſia, 
and Haydar had openly eſpouſed their opinions. 
Iſmael, his ſon, knowing that a great number 


of them was ſpread through Caramania, where 


they had even taken the name of Haydarians, 
went thither, and aſſembled together ſeven 
hundred men all devoted to his family. At the 
head of this little army he attacked his father's 
murderer, ſlew him in battle, and took poſleſ- 
ſion of his dominions. From that moment his 
life. was one continued ſcene of proſperity, 
which | ſuffered no interruption till his death, 


One only God in heaven,“ he would ſay, 
« ang: one King on the earth.“ Adhering to 
this maxim,. which had been that of Tamerlane, 
he treated; thoſe. who reſiſted him as criminals. 


Terrible to his enemies, he ſet fire to the pile, 
and then, threw them in alive. In one of his 
expeditions he commanded his troops to maſ- 
ſacre all thoſe; who had, borne arms againſt his 
father ; ; and. forty: thouſand. were put to death. It 
is obſervable that the throne of the Grit ſophi of 


Perſia was ſtained with blood, and that the chief 


of that dy vaſty was a mezcileſs conqueror. Un- 
der his reign began the ſtruggle for power be- 
tween the, Perſians and the Turks. The good 
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fortune of Iſmael fell before that of Selim, who 1 
drove him out of Tauris: Iſmael retired to Kaſ- 
bin, and died ſhortly after that event unrevenged. 
He was the firſt who took the name of ſophi, the 
literal ſignification of which is, © a man clothed 
« in woollen ;” but in the common acceptation 
it meant a pious perſon. This appellation pro- 
cured him the greateſt reſpe& from his ſubjects, 
whom he took infinite pains to maintain in their 
fanaticiſm. Iſmael was only forty-eight years 
of age at his death, and had reigned twenty- 
three. 481% Fe. 
Tahmaſp, his ſon, ſucceeded him. He was Tahmaſy, 
an indolent prince, who confided the' cares of SONY 
the adminiſtration to his miniſters, and ſolely 
devoted himſelf to the pleaſures of his ſeraglio. 
The Turks profited by his inactivity, and gained 
jlome advantages. Inſtead of ſending his ſon 
Iſmael, a young man of a lively ardent ſpirit, 
againſt them, he chained down his courage in a 
ſtrong fortreſs, where he kept him priſoner, be- 
cauſe he was ambitious. He was leſs ſuſpicious 
of another ſon, named Haydar, -who, impatient 
to ſee the throne vacated, in concert with his 
mother, poiſoned him. Scarcely was he ſeated 
in his father's place, when his ſiſter Periakon- 
konna, the eldeſt of all Tahmaſp's children, and 
ſovereign of the ſeraglio, cauſed the parricide to 
be aſſaſſinated, and recalled Iſmael. Tahmaſp 
| reigned fifty-three years. He was the firſt who 
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laid waſte his own territoriesto prevent the enemy 

from finding ſubſiſtence there. By this practice, 

the frontiers of Turkey and Perfia, one of the 

moſt beautiful countries in the world, have. been 
reduced almoſt to a deſert. | 

Iſmael IId. Iſmael ruſhed from his priſon, after a con- 

= finement of twenty-five. years, like a ferocious 

animal eſcaped from his cage, tearing and de- 

ſtroying whatever fell in his way. He put all 

Hadar's friends to death, all his other brothers, 

and whomever he ſuſpected of either having ad- 

viſed or approved of his father's impriſoning 

him. His conduct verified the proverb; that the 

reign of a prince who returns from exile is 

always cruel and ſanguinary. The equitable 

Periakonkonna, exaſperated. at this violence, 

| cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated at the end of two 

 YEAars,. 

Mohammed Mohammed, the brother and ſucceſſor of IC 

dh ach mael, did not find himſelf diſpoſed to fuffer the 

authority which his fiſter aſſumed in the ſeraglio. 

Before he accepted the crown, he required the 

removal of that dangerous ſuperintendant; which 

requeſt was complied with. It really was con- 

trary to his inclination that this prince aſſumed 

the ſceptre. He had reſided quietly in the go- 

vernment of Khoraſſan, ſolely devoted to his re- 

ligious duties, which obtained him the ſurname 

of Khodabendeh, which ſignifies pious. His fight 

aas extremely weak, which was the reaſon that 
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Iſmael ſpared him when he murdered his other 
brothers. They could only prevail on him to 
aſcend the throne, by proving to him, that if he, 
' who was the only lawful heir, refuſed it, the king- 
dom muſt inevitably fall into a ſtate of confuſion, 
which would infallibly diſturb his beloved tran- 
quillity. He revenged himſelf for the violence 
done him by imitating the indolence of Tahmaſp 
his father. 

The ſame faults are imputed to him: an inat- 
tention to the adminiſtration, and a great repug- 
nance to war. The latter could not be accounted 


—— — —— 
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a vice, had not the Turks been enemies, whom it 


was neceſſary to repulſe. They converted Tauris 
into a place of arms in his very dominions, by 
building a citadel there. In the war which ex- 
iſted againſt his will between the two nations, 
we muſt remark two traits of ſingular. cruelty, 
A genera] ordered three thouſand priſoners' heads 
to be piled together, and ſeated in the midſt of 
this horrid tribunal, gave audience to a Geor- 
gian prince. The Perſians, on their fide, defeated 
the Turks as they were paſſing a river, agd with 
thirty thouſand heads erected a dreadful monu- 
ment of Perſian yalour. . reigned 
ſeven years. 


He left three ſons, the two eldeſt of whom, r 
Hamzeh and Iſmael, merely appeared upon the grants 6th 
throne, and are ſcarcely numbered amongſt the 
emperors. The eldeſt had, during his father's 
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life, diſplayed much courage and ability ont 
the Turks. The youngeſt, much more ſkilfu} 

in the arts of intrigue, gained over the principal 
nobility, and as ſoon as he was aſſured of their 
approbation, ſtationed aſſaſſins, well inſtructed 
in the part allotted them, diſguiſed as women, at 
the doors of the ſeraglio, who announced them- 
ſelves as the wives of ſome khans, whom the 
emperor had ſummoned to attend him. The 
doors flew open, and the pretended womenruſhed 
on the prince and maſſacred him. Abbas, the 
third ſon of Khodabandeh, had juſt arrived from 
his government to do homage to his brother, when 
he heard of his death, and retreated. He had a 
vizier, named Kouli Khan, who ſuſpecting that 
ſooner or later Abbas would become the victim 
of Iſmael, and that himſelf could not expett a 
different fate from his maſter, formed a faction | 
of malcontents in the court. They ſuborned 
his barber, who in ſhaving him cut his throat. 
The nobles preſent at the tranſaction inſtantly 
facrificed the aſſaſſin, that every trace of the h 
crime might be effaced. All theſe events took ( 
place in the ſhort ſpace of eight months. p 


Sub abbas, Hiſtory diſtinguiſhes Shah Abbas by the ſur- i 0 
1534. name of the Great: we ſhall ſoon be able to judge w 
| whether he merited the appellation. His firſt 6 


act on aſcending the throne was to free himſelf 
from the government of Kouli Khan, who had 


ſaved him from the murderous ſteel of his bro- 
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ther. That vizier, aſſuming on the ſervice he 
had-rendered him, conducted himſelf with haugh- 
ty inſolence even to the emperor, whoſe youth 


he pretended to defpiſe. Abbas was only 
twenty. He Yummoned three lords of his coun- 


cil, and ſaid to them: «© I am reſolved to have 
« Kouli Khan's life: go and give him his death 


« wound.” His commands were obeyed. The 
relations and friends of the miniſter, and all thoſe 
who might either complain or avenge him, were 


inſtantly maſſacred. This was his conſtant mode 


of proceeding in ſimilar circumſtances. Shah 
Abbas next proſecuted the war againſt the 
Turks, which he conducted in perſon with great 
ſucceſs and glory, retook Tauris, and defeated 


them in four battles. He, on his ſide, expe- 


rienced ſome checks; but they were ſoon re- 


paired by his valour and ſkill. He was ſerved 


with enthuſiaſm by his troops, whoſe confidence 


his bravery had won; and gallantly aided by his 


generals, whom he had the art of attaching to 
him by recompenſes and flattering diſtinQtions. 
One of them returning after- a glorious cam- 
paign againſt the Turks, the emperor went out 
of the city to meet him, and advancing to- 
wards him, ſaid : “ My dear Aga, through your 
means I have juſt obtained fo brilliant a vic- 
*'tory, that I could not have entreated of God 
* a greater. Come, mount my horſe, and I 
* will ſerve as your attendant.” In vain did the 
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g followed him on foot a few paces, 


| princes, who had become ſovereigns each of 
ſity of reducing to obedience. To prevent the 


ed all the ancient families; and to render himſelf 


the kingdom. They all knew eagh other by a 


_ diſtindion they conſi dered as honourabje, and 
whence they took the name af Kuſſilbaſhis, 
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general remonſtrate againſt that honoar, which 
he urged would expoſe'him to the ridicule of 
the whole army: he was obliged to comply, 
Abbas took the horſe's bridle, and all the khans 


What is moſt admirable in the military ſuc. 
ceſſes of Abbas is, that they were procured by 
thoſe very means which-ought to have prevented 
them,” When he aſcended the throne, the king- 
dom was divided between more than twenty 


his diftrict, and whom he was under the neceſ- 


future diſmemberment of the kingdom, he ruin- 


abſolutely deſpotic, he caſhiered the troops who 
had awed his predeceſſors. Theſe families and 
troops were all of the race of the Kurkas, thoſe 
Tartars ſo famed for their great invaſions. They 
were ſo united a body far their mutual preſerva- 
tion, that they might be regarded as maſters of 


common fignal, which was that of a red turban; 


which means red heads. Abbas had the talent of 
engaging them all to concur in eſtabliſhing his 
grandeur, though contrary to their own interett. 
He weakened them without their perceiving it, 
by joining to them in his court and armes noble 
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and ſoldiers drawn from the northern parts of 
Perſia; and amongſt others Georgians. In pro- 
portion as the power of the latter increaſed, that 
of the Kurkas diminiſhed ; and the emperor 
found theſe troops, thus mixed, ready in caſe 
of neceſſity to carry arms againſt the - petty ſo- 
vereigns whom their countrymen would have 
ſpared. He alſo practiſed the art of exciting 
them againſt each other. If his conduct towards 
them be judged by that he obferyed towards 
the kings of Georgia, we may, not unjuſtly, 
conelude that his politics were nat exempt from 
fraud. | X 

Georgia, the object of jealouſy to both the 
Turks and Perſians, was divided into two ſove- 
reignties—the kingdoms of Caket and Crathuel, 
The former was the poſſeſſion of Taymuraz, the 
latter of Luarzah. Abbas formed a determina- 
tion of deſtroying them both, and of becoming 
maſter of Georgia. Alexander king of Caket, 
the father of Taymuras, had been neceſſitated to 
ſend his ſon as an hoſtage to the court of Perſia. 
He had been educated with Abbas, and was 
nearly of the ſame age. On the death of Alex- 
ander, Ketavana, his widow, demanded his eldeſt 
ſon, promiſing to return another in his ſtead ; 
which requeſt was granted. During this time, 
the youthful Luarzab reigned in Carthuel, under 
the direction of Morad, a very able miniſter, 
The guardian one day ſurprized the king ſhut 
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up with his daughter, who was extremely beauti. 
ful. To appeaſe the father's wrath, Luarzab 
engaged to marry her; but his mother, and the 
other ladies of the court, ſwore that they would 
never honour with the dignity of queen a wo- 
man ſo greatly their inferior in rank. This threat 
furniſhed the king with a plea for breaking his 
word. He was adviſed to rid himſelf of Morad, 
who was a very vindictive man. Luarzab plan- 
ned his meaſures for that purpoſe ; but the mi. 
niĩſter took refuge at the court of Perſia, whi- 
ther he carried the deſire of avenging his wound- 
ed vanity. | 
Love, that had endangered his life, alſo en- 
abled him to invent an intrigue, which ruined 
both the kmgdoms. The king of Carthuel had 
a very beautiful ſiſter, named Darejan, whom 
he had promiſed to the king of Caket. Morad 


either rendered Abbas enamoured of her by the 
ſedueing picture he drew of her charms, or per- 


ſuaded him to appear fo. He demanded her in 
marriage, and received for anſwer-that ſhe was 
engaged to Taymuraz. The emperor forbad the 
latter to efpouſe Luarzab's ſiſter ; at the fame 
time giving him reaſon to believe, that he might 
ſuffer himſelf to be prevailẽd on if he refuſed the 
Turks a paſſage through Georgia, who were pre- 
paring to carry their arms into Perſia. Tavmuraz 
complied with the wily Perſian's requeſt, and 
thus deprived himſelf of an alliance which might 
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have been of infinite. advantage: but he very 
ſoon perceived the fault he had committed. Ab- 
bas, freed from that fear, feigned more than ever 
to be enamoured of the beautiful Darejan, He 
proteſted that ſhe, was as much attached to him || | 
as he was to her; and that he was reſabred. to 
marry her. 4 
He had a great many aim in | his army, 
and, allowed penſions to ſeveral nobles of that. 
country. Morad daily augmented his number: 
of adherents. . Some princes of the blood, royal 
had embraced. mahometiſm that they might 
arrive at the firſt dignities of the ſtate. Abbas 
had two. fons of Taymuraz, and a brother and 
ſiſter of Luarzab, hoſtages at his court. Thus 
every thing concurred to faciſitate the conqueſt 
of Georgia; and to theſe fayourable circum+ 


ſtances he added the diſcord he attempted to ſow 
between the two kings. Ile thus. wrote. to _ 
„ Taymuraz: © Luarzab is a traitor; who never 
* adheres to his word. If you will aſſiſt me in 
s dethroning him, I will put you. in his place, 
e and join the kingdom of Carthuel to that of 
e © Caket.” At the ſame time he made the fame 


It propoſitions and promiſes to Luarzab. But 
e the two kings had an interview, and came to an, 
- Wl plication; the reſult of which was, that Luar- 
: Lab ſhould comply with the wiſhes of Taymu- 
id 2, by giving bim the beautiful Darejan. 
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The Shah, exaſperated at what he conſidered 
an inſult, entered Georgit at the head of a pow 


erful army, and deſtroyed the country with fre 


and ſword.” Taymuraz, on whom the ſtorm firſ 
broke, diſpatched Ketavane his mother to pro- 
cure his pardon. Although ſhe was no longer 


young, ſhe was ſtill very handſome: Abbas, 
either captivated by her charms, or pretending 


to bel ſo⸗ offered her his hand if ſhe would em- 


brace mahometiſm. She refuſed the throne on 


that condition, and died a martyr to her faith. 


Abbas made her two grand- children eunuchs, 


and purſued with the moſt envenomed rancour 
the father, who fled to the Turks for refuge. 
From Caket the ſophi fell on Carthuel, through 
which he alſo carried devaſtation and ruin: 
he even levelled the trees which ſupported 
the filk-worms ;—an irreparable loſs. After a 
glorious defenſe, which muſt even have deliver- 
ed the ſhal into the power of Luarzab, had not 


the traitor Morad extricated him from a defile, in 


which he was hemmed in, the Georgian was ob- 
liged, like Taymuraz, to ſeek ſafety in flight. Ab- 


bas, beingronſcious that his conqueſt could notbe 


permanent as long as that prince was at Jiberty, 


wrote him letters full of kindneſs, in which, he 


invited him to his court, and promiſed to give 


him the poſſeſſion of all Georgia, if he would 


confide i in his honour. If he ſhould refuſe, he 
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threatened to proſecute his ravages, and to re- 
duce his ener Nr to one ſcene of deſola- 


\ tion. 


The ove of his MEND add him to as 
with the propoſal. The emperor re-inſtated 
him on his throne with all poſſible ſolemnity, 
and loaded him with preſents. Amongſt other 
valuables, he gave him an egret of jewels, ex- 
tremely beautiful, deſiring him conſtantly to 
wear it as the enſign of royalty, particularly 
when he ſhould be in his prefence. The Shah 
had among his guards a very dextrous thief, 
whom he commanded to ſteal the egret: Luarzab, 
after many vain attempts to find it, preſented 
himſelf without it, and pleaded its having been 
purloined. Abbas, pretending a violent paſſion, 
exclaimed that it was impoſſible there ſhould- 
be a thief in his court, and that it was more 
probable. that the king of Georgia contemned 
his preſent. He inſtantly ordered him to be 
ſeized, and not daring to put him to death, leſt 
the Georgians ſhould revolt, he exiled him te a 


very unwholeſome place ; but as his conſtitution 


was proof againſt bad air, he cauſed him to be 
drowhed. 

Taymurax, aſſiſted by the Turks, returned to 
Georgia, and was re-eſtabliſhed on the throne 
of Caket, whence Abbas once more expelled 


him. It is imagined that he ſubmitted to the 


uſurper, who permitted him to live peaceably- 
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Turks as they, had for him, * prevent the 
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by means of his daughter, nds: fubfidy he gave 
him. The ſophi erected fortreſſes in Georgia, 
which he garriſoned with Perſians, and removed 
more than twenty four thouſand Georgian fa- 
milies from their country, whom he tranſported 
into various parts of his dominions, eſpecially 
into Armenia, and replaced them with Perſians 
He next formed a plan of 
preſerving by clemency: what be had acquired 
by violence, and promiſed the Georgians, by 
oath, that neither he nor his ſucceſſors would 


ever oppreſs them with taxes, change their 
religion, demolich their churches, or build 


moſques; that the viceroy ſhould always be a 
Georgian of the race of their kings; and that 
if his ſon would embrace mahometiſm he ſhould 
enjoy the dignity of grand - provoſt, and governor 
of Iſpahan, till the period of his ſucceeding his 
father. In this latter clauſe, the artful policy of 
Abbas is conſpichous, as was his cruelty in his 
conduct towards the Kurds and his own ſons. 
The Kurds are a wandering nation living 
between Turkey and Perſia, and always at the 


ſervice of the higbeſt bidder. The Shah em- 


ployed them to take Tauris, promiſing them, 
the pillage of the City; the moſt powerful of all 
lures, for them. After they had done him that 


ſervice, it occurred to him, that ſor the ſame. 


pribe they probably might do as much for the 


ä 
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poſſibility of his fears being realized, he invited 


the principal chieftains to dinner. His tent, by 


his orders, had been conſtructed with ſo many 
windings, that thoſe who entered could ſcarcely 
ſee thoſe who preceded them but a few. paces. 


Two executioners ſtationed near the entrance 


maſſacred the gueſts as ſoon as they arrived. 
Theſe cruelties, and many others, merely dic- 
tated by precaution, the moſt odious of all, render- 
ed him inſupportable to the nobility of the realm. 
Some among them had the temerity to throw 
a letter into the chamber of Safi Mirza, his 
ſon, in which they tendered him their aſſiſt- 
ance to aſcend the throne, if he would conſent to 
adopt the meaſures they had planned. The 
young prince, ſhuddering with horror at a pro- 


je&t which could only be effected by his father's 


death, carried him the letter. The emperor 


commended his affection and tenderneſs, but he 


was ſeized with ſuch inceſſant terrors, that he 
was a ſtranger to repoſe, and each night a prey 
tothe moſt dreadful forebodings. He changed his 
chamber two or three times. At length the 
monſter determined the death of his ſon, to free 
himſelf from his inquietudes. . This ſon was the 
laſt remaining out of four, the offspring of his 
lawful wiyes ; their father's barbarous ſuſpicions 
had conſigned them all to an early tomb. The 
two elder betrayed too martial a ſpirit, and were 

vol. v. = e | 
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© young prince, according to ſome authors, was 
Juſt returned from a glorious expedition againſt 


jealous of his ſucceſs, gave him a very cool re- 
ception. Mirza could not diſſemble his dif. 


apartment, and left him alone; when inſtantly 


him. His ſtrength being prodigious, he laid 
three dead at his feet, but the reſt ſtil] endes. 


C ſeized his youthful daughter and ſtrangled her. 


was the eſſect of madneſs; but ſeeing him 
ſtretch out his arms, and feel round him in 
ſearch of his ſon, ſhe fled with him. There was 
reaſon to believe that the unfortunate Mirza 
only ſought to kill his ſon, as he had his daugh- 
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poiſoned ; the third, conſcious of the fate his 
father deſigned him, died of - melancholy. The 
death of Safi Mirza is differently related. This 


Arabia, with his ſpouſe, an Arabian princeſs, 
the mother of a ſon and a daughter. Abbas, 


content. The emperor. led him into a diſtant 


ſeven men ruſhed in with a bow-ſtring to ſtrange 


voured to put the cord round his neck. The 
father entered, cauſed his ſon, ſinking with 


fatigue, to be , bound, and commanded his WW * 


eyes to be ſeared with a red-hot iron, in \ 
'his preſence, The princeſs informed of the 
violence done her huſband, haſtened to him, and e 


found him in a ſtate of frenzy and deſpair. He 


The wretched mother at firſt thought that it 


ter, to be revenged of his father, who was tel 
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derly attached to the children. The prince 
died ſhortly after in the, moſt terrifying agonies 
of deſpair. 


| Other hiſtorians are leſs 5 in their 


account of that horrid event; according to 
them, Abbas commanded Bebut, one by his 
officers, to go and kill his ſon. The latter met 
the prince mounted on a mule, attended only by 
a page. He ſeized the bridle, and faid ; Diſ- 
„mount, Safi Mirza, thy father demands thy 
“ life;” at the ſame time throwing him off his 
mule. The young prince exclaimed : “ Alas! 
* my God, what have I done to merit this pu- 
* niſhment? Curſed be the traitor who has 
done this! However, ſince it is the will of 
* God, be his commands and the king's exe- 


„ cuted.” Scarcely had he pronounced theſe 


words, when Bebut gave him two wounds with 
a poniard, and extended him dead on the 
earth. 


In whatever manner this crime was perpe- 


trated, certain it is, that the father's repentance 
followed cloſe upon the deed. The unfortunate 
mother of Mirza flew to her huſband's apartment, 
and unawed by the monarch's barbarous temper, 


reproached him with his inhumanity, flew upon 


him, and even dared to ſtrike him. Abbas, 
ſtunned; and as it were deprived of all ſenſation, 


ee himſelf with replying—* What would 
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you have bad me do? I had been inforined 
« that he aimed at my life. There is no re- 
% medy, the deed is done.” The father ſhut 
himſelf up during ſix days, holding his hand- 


| kerchief to his eyes that he might not ſee the 
light of the ſun. For a month he only ate 


ſufficient to prevent his dying of hunger ; he 
wore a mourning habit for the ſpace of a year; 


and during the remainder of his life refrained 
'from. every ornament of attire which could dif- 


tinguiſh him from the reſt of his ſubjects. 


But he celebrated the obſequies of the prince 
in a manner worthy of his ferocity, He invited 


the khans whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected to a feaſt, 
and likewiſe all the ſycophants who had preju- 


diced him againſt his ſon, and having had pot- 


. ſon conveyed into the *wine, detained them 


until he ſaw them all expire. Some months 
afterwards, a recollection recurred to him very 


fatal in its effects to Bebut, the aſſaſſin of his 


ſon; He commanded him to depart, and with 


his own hand ſever his ſon's head from his 
body and bring it to him. “ How doſt thou 


find thyſelf?” ſaid the tyrant, when he be- 


held him holding the head. Alas! fire,” re 
plied Bebut, I need not ſay. I tenderly loved 
my ſon; his death will break my heart.“ 
c Go,” ſaid the king, « feel what muſt have 
been my grief when thou toldeſt me of the 
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& death of mine. My ſon and thine are no 


more: conſole thyſelf in reflecting that thou 
art in this reſpect equal with thy maſter.” ' 
This prince, though ſo formidable, was not ex- 


empt from a misfortune which ſpares not the 


greateſt monarchs. He was on a Journey ac- 
companied by his wives, ſhut up, as was the 
cuſtom, in covered paniers, hanging on each fide 
of a camel. Obſerving that one panier hung 


lower than the other, he went to aſſiſt to fix it 


properly, and found the chancellor with his 
lady. He inſtantly had them buried alive. Ab- 
bas even refined on his cruelty to a governor 
who, after having promiſed to deliver up a 
place, broke his word, and ſuffered himſelf. to 


be taken. The emperor cauſed him to be ſewed - 


up in a bull's hide newly flayed, and thrown in- 


to the high road, where he was fed in the burn- 


ing ſun. As the hide dried and contracted, he 
experienced the moſt excruciating tortures, of 
which he died after a long ſtate of agony. 

The juſtice of Shah Abbas is celebrated, 
though frequently ſtamped with his natural fe- 
rocity. He ordered a baker who refuſed to ſell 
bread to the poor to be thrown into a hot 
oven; and hung on the hooks of his ſhambles, 
lome ſay, burned in the public market, a but- 
cher who uſed falſe weights. He was leſs ſe- 
rere to a judge who received a bribe from both 
parties, The ſophi ſentenced him to ride on an 
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aſs, his face turned towards the tail, which ſery- 
ed for' a bridle, his fine veſture to be covered 
with dirt, and in that manner to be led through 
the city, preceded by a crier to announce his 
crime. This prince had a grand-maſter of artil. 
lery whom he very much eſteemed, but who 
was the moſt jealous of mortals. If any of the 
neighbours appeared on the terrace of his dwell. 
ing in the evening, to enjoy the freſh air, as is 
the cuſtom of the country, that officer's eunuchs, | 
who wereinambuth in every corner of the garden, 
ſhot all thoſe they diſcovered, under the pretext 
that they could ſee into their maſter's ſeraglio. A 
complaint was addreſſed to Shah Abbas, who 
told his grand-maſter to be cautious how he 
ated, and to keep his wives confined at night 
as well as by day, if he feared his neighbours 
ſhould look at them. In deſpite of this warn- 
ing, this mode of repreſſing curioſity was con- 
tinued. A man of ſome conſequence was kill- 
ed; all the family went in tears to demand 
juſtice, and mentioned upwards of twenty per- 
ſons who had met a fimilar fate. The king be- 
came furious: Go,” exclaimed he, “ and kill 
* that mad dog, his wives, his children, and 
e his domeſtics ;—let not a ſoul remain of 
that curſed race.” The ſentence was imme- 
diately executed. 

One of the laſt military actions of Shah Ab- 
bas was the reduction of Ormus, which had 
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been rather a conſiderable kingdom, on the coaſt 
of Kerman, but which was inſenſibly reduced 


to the Ile of Ormus, and ſome adjacent terri- 
tory. Its fituation in the Perſian gulf rendered 


it a deſirable ſituation for commerce. The Portu- 
gueſe had taken it from the natives; but the Eng- 
liſh, envious of its poſition, afliſted Abbas to get 
poſſeſſion of it, and on that occaſion obtained 
ſome very advantageous privileges for their ſhips 


trading to thoſe ſeas. The emperor engaged in 
that expedition rather with a view to extend 


the commerce of his ſubjeQs, than from a de- 


fire of conqueſt. , He omitted no opportunity 


of inſpiring them with a taſte for it, . but he 
found very little inclination among the Perſians 
to embark in it, who were too proud, and too 
much addicted to their eaſe: he then turned 


his thoughts towards the Armenians, a ſober, 


careful people, inured to fatigue. He judged 
alſo that being chriſtians they were the moſt 
proper to treat with chriſtians; Abbas advanced 
them conſiderable funds, particularly of ſilk, 
for which on their return they were only to pay 
a very moderate intereſt. Thus he was the 
founder of their commerce, ſince become ſo 
conſiderable in Europe and Aſia; and which 


they have extended into Tonquin and the Phi- | 


lippine iſles. He baniſhed uſury from his domi- 
mons, and likewiſe the Banians, who are ſaid to 
de as expert as the Jews at that trade; how- 
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ever, they have again eſtabliſhed themſelves 
there. That money might as little as poſſible 
be carried out of the kingdom, he declaimed 
againſt the pilgrimage to Mecca, and ſupported 


another, of which he ſet the example, by viſit 
ing the tomb of an illuſtrious ſaint in one of his 


own provinces. His ſubjects who inhabited the 


interior parts of his domains, and thoſe he could 


Saſi I. Sth 


Shah, 1628, 


protect from the ſcourge of war, were happy 


under his reign, which was of fifty years' dura- 


tion. — He lived ſeventy. 
In his dying moments he gave orders that 
the crown ſhould be placed on the head of the 


ſon of the unfortunate Mirza Sophi, and that 
he ſhould take his father's name. The princeſs, 
his mother, ſince her huſband's tragic end, had 


lived in continual terror. This ſtate of dread was 


freſh attempt of his grand - father. 


increaſed, when at her father, in-law's death the 
nobles came to entreat her to commit her ſon 


to their care, that they might ſeat him on the 


throne. She fled with him to her apartment, and 
barricaded the door, under the idea that it was a 
They remain- 


ed three whole days endeavouring to convince 
her of her miſtake, and to gain admittance. At 


length they threatened to burſt the door; ſhe 


opened it, and holding her ſon by the hand ſhe 
ſaid : © Go, my child, go join thy father, by 
„ means of the murderous hands that expect 
* thee,” She was moſt agreeably ſurprized 
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when ſhe ſaw the nobles fall at his feet, and 
_proclaim him emperor. He was only ſixteen 


years of age. It were defirable that the mo- 
ther's apprehenſions had not been groundleſs, 
and that this young monſter had been ſwept 
from off the ſurface of the earth ; for his life was 
rather that of an executioner than a prince. We 
will ſpare the reader a circumſtantial account 
of his atrocity ; and only relate a few traits of 
the deliberate barbarity of this ſecond Nero, 
who, bearing in his countenance every mark of 
clemency-and goodneſs, cheriſhed in his heart 
the vicious inclinations of a ſavage and inexorable 
tyrant. Since he is deemed worthy of being rank- 
ed with Nero, we are to conclude that he was the 
aſſaſſin of his family, and the murderer of his wife 


one of his brothers? by another mother, whoſe eyes 
he put out. According to his barbarous policy 
he ought to have killed him entirely ; for he 


cauſed two of his uncles, deprived of fight by 


his grand-father, to be daſhed down from a high 
rock, ſaying Since they are blind, what uſe 
are they of in the world?” Safi had an aunt 
whoſe converſation was extremely agreeable; 
ſhe one day told him, that ſhe was ſurprized, 
that young and vigorous as he was, and ſur- 
rounded with beautiful women, he ſhould have 
no children, while ſhe only had three by her 
huſband. She then added ſome witty reflec- 
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tions on lands badly ploughed, that remain fie- 
rile for want of culture. He only laughed with 


her, and replied, that he had time enough to 
think of heirs. She imprudently aniwered : 
„Ah! it is all in vain, fire, I greatly fear that 
after your death the Perſians will be obliged 
« to have recourſe to one of my children.” 


This appeared more ſerious to the ſophi. The 


following day he invited his aunt to dinner, and 


ordered three jugs with covers to be ſerved up, 


out of which they drew the three heads of her 


children. The monſter then looking at the 
princeſs, ſald:Conſole yourfelf, you are young 


enough to repair the loſs.” She was con- 
founded, but ſeeing the king's eyes glare with a 
fury that menaced her death, ſhe caſt herſelf at 
his feet, ſaying: © It is all well. God grant the 


king a long and happy life.“ Her hufband, 


whom the tyrant called and ſhewed the heads, 
efcaped. alſo by making the ſame parade of ſub- 


miſhon. 
On a fimple ſuſpicion he put to death the 


grand- -maſter of his houſehold, his chancellor, 
and one of the nobles, to whom he was moſt in- 
debted for the throne. That officer informed 


him of a conſpiracy that was in agitation, and 
adviſed him to debarraſs himſelf of the trai- 


tors to inſure his own life. © Thou art in the 
right,“ replied he, © and I will begin with 


* thee; for as thou art the oldeſt, and moſt ex 
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« perienced of my nobles, thou art certainly 
„ in the plot.” To delay the emperor's or- 


ders was death. But what is truly deſerv- 


ing notice, is the prompt obedience of thoſe 
Face beings. One, certain to die, though 


innocent, if he warns the monarch of his danger, 


chooſes rather to be maſſacred than be wanting 
in fidelity. Another ſees his deareſt friend enter, 
attended with two executioners ; “ Moſt un- 


« doubtedly, dear friend,” ſaid he, you are not 


the meſſenger of good fortune.” © You are 


© right, dear brother,” replied the other; the 


king has commanded me to carry him your 
bead, and you muſt ſubmit.” Saying theſe 
words he ſeized. him, and ſevered his head from 
his body, without meeting the leaſt reſiſtance. 
When Safi intended theſe executions he wore 
red; and at that funereal ſignal every one 


trembled. | They tried the effect of poiſon, 


which was adminiſtered to him in his ſeraglio; but 


the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcame it, and 


a fit of illneſs was all the reſult of its operation. 
During his recovery there was a great noiſe 


heard one night in the ſeraglio, and the following 
day the report was ſpread that he had cauſed 
forty women to be buried alive. At the ſame 
time the queen's mother was ſaid to have died 
of the plague ; but no perſon doubted her having 
been of the number of thoſe unhappy women. 


With reſpe& to his wife, a very amiable princeſs, 
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he ſent for her one day, adder a repaſt j in which 
wine had not been ſpared. The empreſs haſten- 


ed, and found him aſleep. She concealed her- 


ſelf, it is not known why, behind the tapeſtry. 
He awoke, and aſked for her. They pointed to 
the | ſpot where ſhe ſtood. Safi ordered them 


to ftab her five or ſix times with a dagger. She 
expired, and he very compolediy fell aſleep 


again, 


| Hiſtorians have endeavoured to cond him, 
by attributing- theſe barbarities to wine, which 


affected his reaſon; but inebriety did not accaſion 
him firſt to burn the eyes with a hot-iron, and 


then to tear them out, effectually to deprive the 


| wretched victim of the poſſibility of the ſmalleſt ' 


glimmering of light. Travellers relate a circum- 


ſtance which is wats with horror, but which it 
is proper to mention that we may felicitate ours 
ſelves on being natives of a country where ſuch 


enormities are unknown, The eyes were torn 
aut with the point of a dagger, then carried in a 
baſin to the King; and as his commands were 


indiſcriminately given to the firſt perſon he met, 
it was frequently executed ſo unſkilfully, that 
death was the conſequence. Safi had ordered 


his ſon, a youth of thirteen years old, to be de- 
prived of fight. The eunuch whom he com- 
miſſioned to execute it ſpared him, and taught 


bim to counterfeit blindneſs. The emperor, 
attacked by a mortal diſeaſe, regretted his 
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having rendered him incapable of reigning. | 
The eunuch, convinced of the ſincerity of his | 
repentance, conducted the prince to him, enjoy- | 
ing the bleſſing of fight. His father deſired the | 
nobles -to acknowledge. him for his legitimate Ws 
ſucceſſor. He expired it is ſuppoſed by poiſon, = 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and the 1 
thirteenth of his reign. | 

Abbas the Second was only thirteen years of Abbe 1 
age when he aſcended the throne.” It is eaſy to 9 
conceive the joy of the court after ſo dangerous 
a reign as was that of his father to its reſidents: 
however, they had no great reaſon to rejoice at 0 
the exchange. Intoxication, paſſion, an uncon- = 
trolable love of power, and prodigality, we may 
ſay, of human lives, rendered the fate of the 
courtiers as precarious as it had been under Shah 
vat.” Abbas the Firſt had baniſhed a number 
of eunuchs, uſeleſs in his. houſehold, to a com- 
modious dwelling embelliſhed with gardens ; 
Abbas the Second, thinking they lived too long, 
cauſed the younger ones to be all killed in one 
night, leaving only fifteen, who were very old, 
to wait a natural death, becauſe it could not be 
diſtant. He felt no more tenderneſs for his 
family than his father had for his. He did not 
| chooſe that his two married ſiſters ſhould become _ a 
mothers, and therefore ſent them a potion to pro- 
cure abortion. When they were again pregnant, ii 
he permitted them to remain quiet till they were ll 
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delivered, and then ordered that their infants 


ſhould die of hunger. Four of his wives were, | 


his command, burned alive; the three firſt b. 


cauſe they had quitted the apartment to prevent 


their becoming intoxicated with him, the fourth 
becauſe ſhe unwillingly received his careſſes. 


The European travellers who relate theſe 


events make a pompous eulogium on the great 


qualities of Abbas II. One of them even 


carries bis adulation ſo far as to ſay, that it 


would be difficult to name a virtue which he did 


not poſſeſs: He alſo beſtows many praiſes on 


bim for his attention towards ftrangers ; and 
that, moſt probably, was the real cauſe of this 
panegyric. The emperor lived on terms of 
familiarity with them, admitted them to partake 
of his amuſements ; and thoſe travellers, being 


chiefly merchants, gained prodigious ſums by 


bim. A taſte for jewellery and mechaniſm 
reigned in that court, neither were the ſciences 
neglected. There were three blind princes of 
the blood: one of whom was well ſkilled in 
mathematics and algebra; another had the talent 
of making all kinds of figures either in copper 


or wood with ſingular exactneſs; and the third 


| could decide by the touch the degree of per- 
fection of all works of art, however delicate. 


Abbas was a lover of juſtice ; but he was 


extremely arbitrary in the puniſhments he in- 
flicted: a fault which not unfrequently is equi 
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came the victim of a malady which, after ſeveral 
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yalent to injuſtice itſelf. Two men, whom he 
pretended to conſult on the condudt of a governor 


whoſe favour they wiſhed to gain, ſpoke of him 
in a manner which the emperor knew to be 


falſe. Turning to his nobles, he ſaid : «© What 
think you of theſe paraſites, who know that 
all they have aſſerted is the contrary to 
* truth?” He ſentenced the young man to have 
two teeth drawn, and the old one to have them 


tranſplanted into his head, who nearly died in 


The caprice of 


conſequence of the operation. 


this puniſhment is ſurely blameable, it having no 


analogy with the fault. This prince ſacrificed 
his life to a caprice. His ſeraglio was filled 
with the moſt beautiful women in the kingdom ; 
however he took a fancy to a public dancer. 


She threw herſelf at his feet, and told him 


reaſons which were ſufficient to. ſuſpend his 
But he perſiſted in his reſolve, and be- 


months of dreadful ſufferings, terminated his 
exiſtence. He died in the twenty-fourth year of 
his reign, and the thirty-ſeventh of his age 


He left two ſons, one twenty years old, and $511. or 


the other eight. 


government of a prince who was of an age to 
direct the adminiſtration. However, the better 
opinion prevailed : Safi II. was acknowledg- 


Solyman, 


The youngeſt was on the point %% ban, 
of being elected to the prejudice of the eldeſt ; 
for the nobility preferred a regency to the 
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ed, that is to ſay, his ſabre was girded on his 


fide at the door of the ſeraglio, and he re- 


ceived the congratulations of his ſubjects; in 
which conſiſts the whole ceremonial of the inſtal. 
lation of the ſophis of Perſia. He was attacked 
with a diſorder, which reduced him to a very 
languid ſtate. The phyſicians, unable to decide 
on his malady, threw the blame on the aſtrolo- 
gers, who they pretended bad choſen an un- 
favourable moment for the king's enthronement. 
It was judged neceſſary to renew the cere- 


mony of his inauguration. A gawr, or fire-wor- 


ſhipper, of the race of the Ruſtans, was fixed on; 


who was placed on a throne with his back 


againſt a wooden figure which was an exact 
reſemblance of him. All the great nobles of 
the court ſtood round, and attended him as if 
he had been the ſovereign. At the inſtant 
declared propitious by the aſtrologers, an officer 
- with one blow of a fabre ſtruck off the-wooden 
head. The pageant king roſe and fled with all 
imaginable precipitation. The ſophi, as though 
he began to reign by the uſurper's death, was 
inſtalled anew, and took the name of Solyman, 
which has remained to him. 

At the beginning of his reign is placed the 
daring action of Ali Kouli i Khan, a brave general, 
but a turbulent and dangerdus man, and on that 
account often confined. He called himſelf the 

| king's tion, becauſe, ſaid he, am chained up, 
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ie when uſeleſs; and let looſe when I am wanted.” 


He was priſoner in a fortreſs at the death of 


Abbas, but treated with ſo much lenity that he 
was even ſometimes permitted to go a-hunting. 
Having received intelligence of Solyman's ac- 
ceſſion, as ſoon as he returned he fell upon the 
goyernor, and ſo bruiſed him with blows that he 
nearly killed him. At each ſtroke he exclaimed : 
That is to teach you your duty; and another 
« time not to ſuffer a man to go a-hunting 
« whom the king has intruſted to your care.” 
After this frolic, Kouli Khan fat off for court, 
and related his conduct to the king, who received 
him graciouſly. There is another trait told of 
him, that in any other country would have been 
ſeyerely puniſhed, but which there increaſed 
his favour. He preſented the ſovereign with 
two boys who poſſeſſed extremely fine voices. 
After hearing them ſing, Solyman expreſſed his 
regret that he could not introduce them into his 
tram. Kouli Khan was not eaſily embarraſſed 
on any occaſion : he made eunuchs of them, 

ad thus rendered them fit to contribute to the 

amuſement of Solyman's wives. His ſervices 

were of great utility in the wars againſt the 

Uibeks and the Koſſaks, the only two during 

he reign of Solyman. Theſe he committed to 

we conduct of his generals; he being much 

lore formidable to his ſubjects than to his ene- 

or v. „ 
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After all that has been ſaid of the cruelties of 


his predeceſſors, and however we are grown 
familiar with horrors, it is ſtill painful to trace 
thoſe which ſtained this barbarian's reign, who 
was as drunken as his father and grand, father, 
and as wicked as they, as well ſober as when in 
liquor. We will only caſt a curſory glance over 

— 
He ſentenced a muſician to loſe his hands fot 
not having touched the lute quite to bis taſte. 
The nobleman he commiſſioned to ſee it execut- 
ed delayed it, and was condemned to loſe a hand 
alſo. Another perſon ſuffered a ſimilar puniſh- 
ment for having carried.a flambeau at too great 
a diſtance from the king, a precaution which de 
took to prevent the flame from incommoding 
him. When the tents were ſtruck, in his jour- 
neys, it was not uncommon to find the earth 
| | ftrewed with dead bodies and mangled limbs. | 
Thoſe executions were very frequent in the 
ſeraglio, where they were not fo ſubjedct to dil- 
covery. He cauſed a young female to be buried 
alive for uttering a complaint that he had con- 
demned her brother's hand to be cut off; and flay- 
ed an eunuch alive for intreating mercy for ſome 
condemned. perſons. - Even Kouli Khan, not- 
withſtanding his ſervices, was not, as by bis 
predeceffors, merely doomed to imprifonment, 
but was put to death for a very flight offente. 
Solyman took great pleaſure in humiliating, in- 
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ſulting, and diſhonouring his miniſters ; not- 
withſtanding which, he always found ſome to 
fill the poſt. In fine, it would be difficult to 
enumerate. the enormities of this tiger thirſting 
for human gore. We will terminate this ac- 
count with one which cannot be read without 
ſhuddering.—An hiſtorian has many painful 
moments.—In an amorous fit of diſpleaſure 
with one of his favourite Circaſſians of illuſtrious 


birth, he ordered her to be immediately married 


to a man taken from the loweſt rank of the 
populace. Chance allotted her to the fon of a 
bleacher. He was rather handſome,. and the 
lady lived on good terms with him. The king 
gas ſecretly hurt at it. He ſent for her huſband, 


and ſaid to him: When you married, by my 
command, that incomparable beauty of high 


* birth, what feaſt or rejoicing did you make on 
* the occaſion?” “ Sire,” replied he, © I am 
but a poor man, and had not the means of 


making an illumination.” © What,” returned 


the ſophi, that dog did not even make an il- 
% lumination ! Make one with his body.” The 
unhappy victim was ſtretched on his back, and 
with the point of a dagger innumerable holes 
were dug all over his body, which they filled 
with oil, fixed a ſmall wick in each, and left him 
to expire in thoſe excruciating tortures. Soly- 
man died in his bed at the age of forty-eight, 
after having reigned twenty-nine years. If it 
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be true that ferocity of mind has connexion 
with bodily ſtrength, we ſhall ceaſe being 
aſtonfſhed at this prince's barbarity. He per- 
formed the moſt violent exerciſes with the 
greateſt eaſe; and could bend a gold cup the 
| thickneſs of a crown by preſſing it in his hand. 
Like the tiger, whoſe ſtriped ſkin announces no 
ſavageneſs of nature, ſo Solyman pre poſſeſſed 
every ſtranger in his favour, by his placid coun- 
tenance, gay and modeſt air, and graceful de- 
portment. | 
ne; Huſſeyn, bis ſon, was the moſt merciful prince 


aſcending the throne he diſplayed many eſtimable 
virtues that his courtiers, and eſpecially the 
eunuchs, endeavoured by every means in their 
power to pervert. The chief part of his pre- 
deceſſor's vices were imputed to wine: Hufleyn 
prohibited its uſe ; but his eunuchs, partly by 
intreaties, and partly by engaging the phyſicians 
to preſcribe it as a cordial, at length taught him 
the love of liquor. That propenſity, however, 
did not render him cruel; its only pernicious 
effects were to Jull his faculties, and unfit him 
for every neceſſary exertion. He buried him- 
ſelf, as it were, in the delights of his ſeraglio, 
abſolutely indifferent to every other concern, 
even in the moſt critical and momentous cit- 
cumſtances of the empire. The enemy being 
at the very gates, the miniſters tried to rouſe 
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him from his lethargy, by repreſenting the 
near approach of the danger; but he coolly re- 
plied It is your affair; you have armies, em- 
« ploy them. For my part, provided my houſe 
« at Ferabad is left me, I am content.” Theſe 
words ſufficiently prove his almoſt incredible 
apathy to the national concerns, and in ſome de- 
gree prepares the mind for his fatal cataſtrophe. 

The ſophi found a council of ſtate in the 
ſeraglio, compoſed of eunuchs. He confirmed 
their power, and gave them an unlimited autho- 
rity over all the miniſters: even the prime- miniſ- 
ter was not permitted to act without their 
ſanction. Theſe counſellors diſpoſed of all offices 
and employments; and though deſtitute of heirs 
in a direct line, were not the leſs rapacious of 
wealth toenrich their families. They frequently 
ſent the kalaat, a badge of honour, from the 
ſovereign to the governors of towns and pro- 


vinces, that they might receive the preſents 


they made in return. The latter re-imburſed 
their expenſes by their extortions from the 


people. They alſo altered the cuſtom of ap- 


pointing governors for lite; and by that arrange- 
ment | ſometimes ſold the ſame places ſeveral 
times in a few years: a freſh oppreſſion on 
the people, who were obliged to pay for their 
welcome. This council conſiſted of both black 
and white eunuchs, as eppolite by their jealouſy 


of power as by their difference of colour; con- 
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ture, ſplendid furniture, nor in inventions to 


ſtate: the reſt was indifferent to him. 
probably rather from pomp than devotion that 


0 ammunition of all kinds deficient. 
were the generals appointed by the white 


the following manner, by a nation who were, 
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ſequently it became neceſſary to bribe both 
parties, to be left in tranquil enjoyment of any 
dignity or office; and ſtill the expenſe was leyied 
on the people by their ſordid governors. 
Huſſeyn's ruling paſſion was building. He 
ſpared no expenſe in magnificent architec- 


conquer difficulties. If the drained provinces 
murmured, their diſcontent affected him not: 
great care was taken to conceal their miſery, 
and prevent their complaints from reaching him, 


The capital and its environs were in a flouriſhing 
It was 


he undertook a pilgrimage of more than two 
hundred leagues, He was accompanied by al 
his women, and a train of ſixty thouſand men. 
The haram had never been fo crouded before 
with women, girls, and eunuchs ; never had it 
been ſo expenſive; but though every thing was 
in abundance there, the troops were ill paid, and 
No ſooner 


faction arrived at their place of deſtination, than 
they were recalled .by the black. There was 
neither ſolidity nor ſtability i in the adminiſtration. 

With reſpect to Juſtice, it was diſpenſed in 


according to Shah Abbas the F irſt, incapable of 
being governed by any ſyſtem but that of terror 
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It had been wiſely ordained that the rich ſhould 


be liable to inflictive puniſhments, and the leſs 


opulent to pecuniary fines. The eunuchs 
changed the original law for their own intereſt, 
Inſtead of the baſtonade, they canfiſcated their 
wealth, ſubjected them to conſiderable fines, 
but continued them in their poſts and employ- 
ments; conſequently they had the means of ſoon 
recovering their loſt gains, and dividing them 
with the eunuchs. Governors, miniſters, fimple 
cadis, all were equally rapacious ; neither were 
they very delicate in their modes of extortion, 


The higher magiſtrates may be judged by the in- 


ferior ones. One of the latter caught the aſs of a 
private perſon feeding on a neighbouring vine» 
He condemned the owner to forfeit fifty crowns. 
The proprietor of the vine waited on the judge, 
and requeſted him to return the money, becauſe 
between neighbours thoſe things were not re- 
garded. The ſage magiſtrate, inſtead of repealing 
the ſentence of the former, condemned the latter 
to a ſimilar fine, © to teach him,“ ſaid he, © to 


\ 


© take care of his property.” This worthy man 


when he apprehended any robbers uſed to per- 
mit them to ranſom themſelves, and if they had 
not the means of paying the tax he impoſed 
on them, he would ſuffer them to leave the 
priſon at night, that they might be able to pay 
him by committing- other thefts. It was very 
viſhcult to diſengage any thing from the gripe 
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of theſe harpies which they had once ſeized. 


An Armenian, whoſe' houſe had been broken 
open, and who had fent the robber to priſon, 
was informed, that to recover his loſs it was 
neceſſary to prove by witneſſes both the theft 
and the ſtolen goods. To avoid the chicanery 
that might enſue, he thought i it tne ſhorter way 
to come to a compromiſe with the thief-himſelf, 
and-endeavour to perſuade him by the offer of a 
reward to confeſs the crime. He already be- 
lieved himfelf certain of reftitution, when the 


Judge, turning towards him, faid in an ironical 


tone“ What! have you no better witneſs to 
e produce than a cheat, a thief? Go, go, my 
„ friend, bring me witneſſes of ſome credit, 
* good. muſſulmen, and not Armentans : then! 
te will attend to you.” The great roads, that 
under his predeceſſors were ſo ſecure, even 
againſt the overſeers of the police themſelves, 
in the reign of Huſſeyn were throughout infeſted 
with banditti. Complaints were fruitleſs ; ; there 
was no redreſs to be expected. The only anſwer 
a merchant received who had met with a con- 
ſiderable loſs was: © Point me out the der 
« and I will oblige him to reſtore your property. 

The provoked 1 merchant replied : Put yourſelt 
“ in my place, and me into your's, and I will 
« foon find the thief.” 8 Though the retort was 
ſo ſevere, the governor was not offended. The 
traveller who was eye-witneſs of theſe facts re- 
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marks on the occaſion, that it can ſcarcely be con- 
ceived with what patience the Perſians in office 
ſuffered the reproaches and inſults that were daily 
offered them. They were as inſenſible to ſhame 
as to remorſe. A governor who during the ci- 
vil war had delivered up his fortreſs for a ſum 


of money, was attending the emperor when he 


was attacking a town which gave him confider- 
able trouble to reduce. The prince aſked him 
what meaſures he ſhould purſue. 
coolly 8 % Endeavour to find a traitor 
© like me.“ 


- Hiſtory furniſhes few addy; of a diſſolu- 


tion ſo entire as that of the kingdom of Perſia 
under the feeble inactive Huſfeyn ; a diſſolution 
the more extraordinary, as it began with the ca- 
pital. The ſophi reſided there in great tranquil- 
lity, ſubjected to the tyranny of his eunuchs, 


but of which he was unconſcious, in the buſtle - 


of a corrupted adminiſtration, which he miſtook 
for regularity, being little accuſtomed to reflect on 
the effects reſulting from known abuſes, becauſe 
the reſources of a powerful ſtate are always ſuf- 
ficient for its immediate remedy. But, by con- 


 tinual errors, one at length took place which 


made him bitterly repent of all the reſt. The 
province of Kandahar, ſituated between the 
Mogul dominions and Perſia, alternately became 
the poſſeſſion of either empire, according to the 
ireatment it received. Its inhabitants were a 


The governor 
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warlike people, the greater part wandering, en- 
gaged in the cares of their flocks, conſequently 
inured to fatigue ; and divided into tribes, each 
under the government of a chieftain. The prin- 
cipal was that of the Afghans. This nation, 
ſuch as deſcribed, ſurrounded by a chain of 
mountains, which defended them, demanded 
ſome little attention; but the miniſter of Perſia, 
little ſuſpecting the event, reſpected them no 
more than the others. Rapacious governors 
were ſent them, who loaded them with taxes, 
and oppreſſed them on every occafion. They 
murmured, vented their complaints aloud, and 
clearly ſhewed their inclination to rebel, 

Hluſſeyn wiſhed the complaints of the Af. 
ghans to be redreſſed; but as he had no deter- 
mined will, the party in the council who were 
for ſubduing them by rigour prevailed. Gurghin- 
khan, formerly governor of Georgia, was diſ- 
patched thither. He was a very ſevere man, in- 
yeſted with abſolute authority, and attended by 
an excellent corps of Georgian ſoldiers. He 
entered Kandahar as if it had been a conquered 
country, let looſe his troops, who committed 
every ſpecies of violence on the inhabitants. The 
chiefs he reſerved for himſelf, and made them ſe- 
verely feel the weight of his domination. One of 
the moſt conſiderable, named Mir- Weis, particu- 
larly attracted his attention. His birth, gene- 
rolity, a complaiſant and popular demeanor, 
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and ſome marks of an ambitious mind, rouſed 
Gurghin-khan's ſuſpicions. He had him appre- 


hended, and ſent to Iſpahan as a man of a tur- 
bulent ſpirit, ſuſpected of having been the fo- 


menter of the late troubles, and very capable of 
exciting new ones. 

Mir-Weis ſoon perceived the factions of the 
court, and imagined that great advantages might 
accrue from a proper management of them. All 
the miniſtry were not devoted to Gurghin-khan : 
there were ſome among them certainly jealous of 


the great power intrulted to him. Mir-Weis at- 


tached himſelf to that party. He had the addreſs 
to render the governor himſelf an object of ſuſpi- 
cion; and did not deſpair of becoming maſter of 


Kandabar, by being appointed to watch his mo- 
tions. On his arrival in his country he forbore 


to aſſume the importance or air of a man certain 
of ſucceſs ; on the contrary, he flattered the 
governor, and endeavoured to gain his favour ; 5 
but that was a point he could not accowpliſh. 
Gurghin- khan always regarded him with a jea- 
lous eye; and could not pardon him for return- 
ing back again, as if to brave him. The better 
to conquer his diſlke, Mir-Weis counterfeit- 
ed devotion, and undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


On his return, he found the governor's doubts 


lo entirely diſhpated, and his perſuaſion ſo fixed 
that he had nothing to fear from ſo holy a per- 


fonage, that he heſitated not to affront him. 
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Mir-Weis ſuffered his arrogance patiently, 
watching for ſome inſult ſufficiently ſerious to 


induce the other chiefs to eſpouſe his quarrel, 
At length this looked-for event happened: 
Gurghin-khan having heard much of the beauty 
of Mir-Weis's daughter, ordered him to ſend 
her to his haram. Mir-Weis afſembled the 
principal perſons of his tribe, and other chief. 
tains whom he could intruſt, and informed them 
of the demand, which highly exaſperated them. 
They concerted their meaſures together; and 
inſtead of his daughter, he ſent another young 
girl, who was well inſtructed in the part ſhe was 


to act; which was the leſs difficult, becauſe in 


Perſia the bride is never ſeen prior to the mar- 
riage. He then invited the governor to a feaſt in 
his tent. Gurghin-khan, unſufpicious of danger, 
accepted the party of pleaſure propoſed by his 
ſon-in-law : but this complaiſance coſt him his 
life. No ſooner was he maffacred than Mir- 
Weis prefented himſelf at the gates of Kan- 
dahar; where the garriſon, deprived of its com- 
mander, made a very ſlight refiſtance. During 
a period of fourteen years Mir-Weis haraſſed 
the Perſians, and was equally proof againſt 
their arms and their infidious offers. His 
good conduct, his harangues, and his victories, 
united the other tribes to that of the At 


| ghans, of. which he was the leader. He died 


king of Kandahar, leaving the crown to Ab- 
gallah, his brother, as he thought his chitd: 
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ren too young to wield the ſceptre of an un- 
ſtable throne. 

Abdallah had neither his brother s genius, his 
ambition, nor intrepidity. A love of tranquillity 
induced him to liſten to the propoſitions of the 
Perſians, who by granting ſome very advan- 
tageous conditions were once more to be put in 


poſſeſſion of Kandahar. The treaty was on the 


point of being ſigned, when Mahmud, the ſon of 
Mir-Weis, a youth of eighteen years old, heard 
with indignation of his uncle's weakneſs. At the 
head of thirty or forty of his father's friends he 
entered the palace, cut off Abdallah's head, and 
was proclaimed king. It is not known whether 
the youthful monarch found the project of in- 
wading Perfia among his father's papers, whe- 


ther it was ſuggeſted by the confidents of Mir- 


Weis, or whether he himſelf conceived the idea. 
It is, however, proper to obſerve, that its exe- 
cution was facilitated by a variety of circum- 
ſtances. The inhabitants of Herat, Mahmud's 
neighbours, alſo had ſhaken off the Perſian yoke, 
and had formed themſelves into- a republic. 
The Kurds, an unſettled people, in .the vici- 
nity of Hamadan, carried their depredations to 
the very walls of Iſpahan. The Uſbec Tar- 
tars and the Leſgians, as in concert, poured 
from the ſhores of the Caſpian ſea, and pene- 
trated into the very centre of the empire. Huſ- 


ſeyn, attacked from every quarter, knew not 
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which firſt to oppoſe ; and Mahmud took advan- 


ta ge of theſe commotions to ſtrengthen himſelf on 
the throne. He diſciplined his Afghans, and led 


them on, to different expeditions, ſometimes 


near, ſometimes diſtant, where they alternately 


met with that good and bad ſucceſs which is ſure 


to form brave ſoldiers. He alſo took care to en- 


courage the religious haired which, as ſunni, 
ſectaries of Omar, they felt towards the Perſians, 


who were the ſectaries of Ali. A revolution 


rarely ſucceeds unleſs mixed with the enthu- 
ſiaſm of bigotry. 

Mahmud's progreſs at laſt became ſo terrify- 
ing, that Huſſeyn determined to turn the whole 
force of his arms againſt him. He aſſembled 


one of the beſt armies that Perſia had for a 


long time ſeen, leſs formidable for the num- 


ber of the troops than for their valour. Be- 


ing incapable from inexperience, and his very 
advanced age, to command in perſon, he ap- 


pointed one of his ſons, who was only ſeven- 


teen years of age, his generaliſſimo, perſuaded 


that the preſence of the heir to the throne would 


be a powerful ſtimulus to engage the ſoldiers 
and chieftains to diſtinguiſh themſelves. The 
young prince was put nder the direction of 
Soſſi Kuli Khan, a very able general, who, dit- 
guſted with the abuſes of the court, had retired 
from it, but had returned and ſubmitted to the 
exiſting circumſtances. Huſſeyn had likewiſe 
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a man of great ability, integrity, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, in his council, named Fatey All 
Khan, to whom he gave the poſt of prime-mi- 
niſter. | 

Under the conduct of theſe two men, each 
of them eminent in his ſtation, and on terms of 
good intelligence, the empire might have ſup- 
ported itſelf ; but a court cabal cauſed the general 
to be recalled, and the vizier appointed an- 
other of his own choice, named Luft Ali Khan. 
The faction, convinced that they ſhould never be 
maſters of the army, and ſway the mind of the 
young prince, as long as the vizier was in place, 
turned their weapons againſt him, and ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully calumniated him to the ſophi, that he 


ſentenced him to loſe his fight. At the ſame 


time they arreſted the genera], and the army 
diſperſed. 

All theſe events were extremely propitious 
to Mahmud. Fortified in the rocks of Kanda- 
har, he received a faithful account of the tranſ- 
actions of the court, and watched a favourable 
moment to accompliſh the deſign he had been 
meditating during the ſpace of five or fix years. 


This prince was not ignorant that the towns 


and provinces were divided in opinion, which 
divifion it had been the policy of Abbas the Firſt 
to foment and encourage, the more effectually 
to ſecure his power; but thoſe civil diſſenſions, 


though uſeful while tempered by an authority 
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ſufficiently ſtrong to reſtrain them within juſt 
bounds, became deſtructive to the government 
as ſoon as they were releaſed from their accu. 
tomed curb. Each of them loſt the deſire of 
union ; they little concerned themſelves to what 
party they belonged ; and Mahmud was certain 
of finding, if not friends, in the -provinces he 
ſhould paſs, at leaſt a people totally indifferent 
concerning the event. © The court intrigues 
furniſhed him alſo with the moſt flattering hopes 
of ſucceſs. In fine, from the wreck of the late 
great army a very conſiderable one had been 
formed, and at its head was placed a general 
who had been governor of Arabia; a man who 
was either unſkilful or treacherous, ſuch an one 
as Mahmud himſelf would bave choſen for his 
own advantage. 

Strengthened by all thoſe circumſtances; Mah- 
mud- . intention to be diſcovered, 
which till then he had concealed. He adorned 
it in the eyes of the people with every attractive 
appearance: its facility, the lure of plunder, the 
glory. of rendering his religion triumphant over 
thoſe imperious heretics, who till then had been 
their tormentors. They haſtened in crowds to 
his ſtandard ; but out of this mixed multitude 
he only inrolled twenty-five thouſand men, who 
were inured to. war, capable of ſupporting 
fatigue, and accuſtomed to long and rapid 
marches. The ſoldiers he loſt in his march by 
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ſkirmiſhes he replaced by others of the ſame 
ſtamp, whom he choſe from among thoſe who 
offered. With this army, compoſed of the 
braveſt troops, he arrived at a place but four 
days' journey from Iſpahan. The Perſians ſent 
to propoſe terms of accommodation to him, 
which were ſo advantageous, that he thence 


inferred the weakneſs of the court, and rejected 


them. 


Having conducted his forces to the walls of the 


city, he found a very numerous army ready to op- 


poſe him, hut commanded by the ſame governor 
of Arabia, from whom he had every thing to 


hope. The emperor had the choice of two al- 
ternatives, either to venture a battle, or to in- 
trench himfelf without the town, and there wait 
the arrival of the ſuccours which had been pro- 
miſed by the provinces, of which ſeveral troops 
were then on their march, leaving Mahmud to 
exhauſt his ſtrength in his camp, with the riſk 
ofdying of hunger. That was the moſt prudent 
opinion, but it was not that of the general. He 
was determined to fight though he ought not ; 


and when he did engage he behaved fo unſkil- 


fully, that even Mahmud himſelf was aſtoniſhed 

at his victory. Conſternation entered the city 

with the flying troops, and with them alſo famine, 

which their great numbers, and the people of the 

provinces whom they imprudently admitted, 

on increaſed to a moſt deplorable exceſs. Huſ. 
vol. v. 2 | 
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ſeyn would have quitted it, but that was an- 
other prudent meaſure which his council op- 
Poſed. 

The ſophi, by confining pimlelf to his oil 
was reſolved not to immure there alſo the hopes 
of the kingdom and of his family. He had de- 
elared his eldeſt ſon Abbas Mirza, the fame 
who had already been placed at the head of the 
army, his ſucceſſor, and delegate of his autho- 
rity. That young prince, naturally impetuous, 
thinking diſſimulation beneath his character, 
began the exercife of his power by command- 
ing the governor of Arabia, that general, either 
ſo unfortunate or ſo perfidious, to be put to 
death. He likewiſe condemned ſeveral other 

"godlen who were at: leaſt ſuſpected ; but the 
| proſcribed party found means to include him in 
his father's diſgrace, 'and once more confined 
him to the haram-whence he. had been taken, 
Inſtead of him, Safi Mirza, the fecond fon, was 
nominated. After a few days he was thought too 
feeble. The third was too devout; and at length 
the crown was adjudged to Tahmaſp Mirza, the 
fourth» They next concerted meafures to con- 
vey bim from the city, as well to ſecure his 


perſonal ſafety, that he might ſerve as a rally- e 
ing point for the troops that were expected n 
from the provinces. Authors ſpeak only of one ti 

governor who was advancing with an army of a 
U 


; ten thouſand men. His approach atarmed Mab- 
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mud, as the ſmalleſt check would have entirely 
ruined him. He diſpatched to meet that gene- 
ral, not ſoldiers, but negociators, who by dint of 


_ promiſes gained him over to his party. \Re-af- 


" ſured on that fide, he continued the ſiege, 


which he converted into a blockade. 

There was a greater portion of human fleſh 
eaten in that fiege than had ever been conſumed 
on any former occaſien; and it is aſſerted that 


the beſieged did not only confine themſelves to 


the bodies of thoſe who died naturally, or of 
their wounds: the reſt of their wants were in 


proportion. The miſery of his people pierced 


the feeling heart of the unfortunate Huſſeyy. 
He offered Mahmud the moſt advantageous con- 
ditions ; viz. his daughter in marriage, and the 
ſovereignty of three fertile provinces. Mah- 
mud returned for anſwer: © The king of Per- 
* fia offers me nothing that is not at my diſ 
* poſal ; that prince and princeſs are already in 
* my power; he is no longer the maſter of the 
three provinces he offers. The preſent diſ- 
pute is, whether he or I ſhall have poſſeſſion of 
*.the empire.” Yet, notwithſtanding this firm 


and even deciſive reply, he ſuffered the king to 


entertain ſome hopes, to prevent his haſtily ter- 
minating the treaty ; for being conſcious that 


there could be no ſecurity 2 him in Iſpahan 


as long as the number of his troops ſhould be 
ſurpaſſed by that of the inhabitants, he würd 
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tin wretchedneſs ſhould diminiſh them; and 


as ſoon as he ſaw the deſired proportion nearly 


eſtabliſhed, he agreed to the unhappy ſophi's 


: abdication. 


Before the laſt ceremony took place, Huſſeyn, 


in a mourning habit, went through the principal 
ſtreets of Iſpahan on foot, deploring the misfor- 


tunes of his reign, and conſoling the people who 
ſurrounded him, by endeavouring to give them 


hope of a better lot under a new government. He 
had, at leaſt, the ſatisfaction of finding himſelf 


both pitied and regretted; ſor every one treated 
him reſpe&fully. Mahmud ſent him horſes to 
convey him to his camp, as there were none in 
the city, and the ſorrowful monarch began his 


march, followed by about three hundred of the 
chief + nobility, who moved flowly on with 


downcaſt eyes. The ſmall number of inhabi- 
tants who could ſupport the ſight of this 
mournful cavalcade e their grief 5 a 
folemn filence. 

He was introduced into a hall, where Mab- 


mud, a young man of twenty-five years of age, 


expecled him. In entering he firſt faluted his 
conqueror, who returned his falute ; they then 
advanced towards each other, and Huſſeyn be- 


gan the converſation in theſe terms: © My ſon, 


* {ince it is the will of the ſovereign Maſter of 


[the univerſe that I ſhould reign no longer, 
* and the appointed day for thee to aſcend 
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te the throne of Perſia is arrived, I remit the 
« empire into thy hands with all my heart, and 
I ſincerely wiſh thee a proſperous reign.” At 
the ſame time taking the royal egret from his tur- 
ban, he fixed it himſelf on that of Mahmud, fay- 
ing“ Reign in peace.” Tea and coffee were 
then ſerved, and the Afghan prince addreſſed 
the following words to the dethroned king : 
« Such is the inſtability of human grandeur. 
„God diſpoſes of empires according to his 
« will; he wreſts them from one nation to give 
* them to another; but I promiſe always to con- 
« ſider you as my father.” After this ſpeech he 
| was conducted to an apartment that had been pre- 
pared for his reception; the Afghans took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gates of the city and palace; and 
thus terminated the dynaſty of the Sophis or Saſis, 
founded by Iſmael two hundred and twenty-three 
years before. Huſſeyn reigned twenty-eight. 
In diſpoſſeſſing Huſſeyn, Mahmud avenged 
himſelf of all thoſe who had contributed to the 
win of the ſtate, either by negligence, ignorance, 
party-ſpirit, cowardice, or treaſon. The only 
perfon he pardoned was the general ſuſpected 
of ſecret intelligence with the Afghan prince; 
his impunity ſeemed to proclaim his guilt; all 
the reſt were deprived of life, liberty, or wealth, 
by Mahmud's juſtice. He confirmed the Per- 
ſians in their dignities and employments, and 
gave each an adjunct of his nation, except the 
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poſt of efindvizicr. which he filled wich an 
Afghan alone. He indeed reduced Huſſeyn's 
__ expenſes, particularly of his ſeraglio, but he 
always continued towards him the perſonal-re- 


ſpect due to his former ſtate. That prince gave 
him his daughter in marriage; and on the occa- 


ſion addreſſed a circular letter, or proclama- 


tion, to all Perſia, in which he enjoined the in- 
babitants to nen Mahmud for ſole mo- 


| ping 


But Tahmoſp his ſon, l be had loſt the 


. did not think himſelf obliged to obey 


his father's letter; on the contrary, he was pro- 


claimed in Kaſbin, a town of Irak, whither he 
had retired. Several governors ſupplied him with 


troops, but he did not proſecute the war with 
the energy and ardour which his age and cauſe 


a ſeemed, to promiſe. Circumſtances, however, 


were faxourable to bim, for Mahmud' 8 conduct 


ede began to inſpire hatred in his ſubjects. Jo con- 


ceal a defeat he ordered public rejoicings as if 
he had gained a victory; and to prevent the poſſi- 
bility-of; his peing expoſed; to an inſurrection ia 


the capital, without any motiye but his cruelty, 


he cauſed the miniſters, noblemen, and other 


principal Perſian chic ftains, to be maſſacred at a 


feaſt to which, he had invited them. Two hun- 
dred young. men were taken from the academy 


Where they were educated, and moſt inhu- 


e butchered. Three thouſand ſoldiers of 


q 


t 
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Huſſeyn's troops, whom the uſurper had taken 
into his ſervice, ſuffered the ſame fate. Nor did 
he reſt there: he commanded all thoſe to be put 
to death who, having received pay, could be ac- 


counted ſoldiers. In fine, he ſecretly made away 


with a great number of the inhabitants of Iſpa- 
ban able to bear arms, and took every paſſible 
means to extort vaſt ſums of money, | 
The Afghans were on diſcordant terms among 
themſelves. Some of the leaders complained 
becauſe Mahmud had poſſeſſed himſelf of all, 
regardleſs of the promiſe he had made that the 
ſpoils ſhould be divided, They, however, conti- 
nued to ſerve under him; but no longer with 
that enthuſiaſm which infures conſtant ſuccels. 


- Mahmud therefore experienced ſeveral diſcom- 


fitures; of which Tahmaſp might have profited, 
could he have overcome his natural indolence, and 
had he not been neceſſitated at the ſame time to 
oppoſe the Turks and Ruſſians, who gaining in- 
formation of the internal commotions which 
rent Perſia, revived ſome ancient pretenfions, | 
and entered, by different ſides, that unhappy 
country. Ryſlia then began to adopt that artful 
policy which has fince ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
her. After conveying terror by an oſtentatious 
diſplay of formidable forces, ſhe condeſcended 
to negociate a peace, by which ſhe acquired 


What her arms, probably, could not have pro- 


fured her. Tahmaſp .endeayoured alſo to free 
4 | $4" -- 
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himſelf from the Turks by ſimilar means, 
but found himſelf ſupplanted by the Ruſſians, 
who, notwithſtanding their agreement with him, 

had entered into a treaty with the Turks, in 
which was confirmed and ſecured to them all 
the advantages gained by their negociation with 
| Thamaſp, on condition of their not oppoſing the 
invaſion which the muffulmen meditated. Tah. 
maſp therefore, being unable to acquieſce in pro- 
poſals which would have ſtripped him of a por- 

tion of his kingdom, was conſtrained to proſe. 
cute the war againſt the Turks. 

But though the enterprizes of thoſe powers 
cauſed Tahmaſp much juſt inquietude, the con- 
duct of Mahmud inſpired him with hope. That 
prince was preparing his own downfal. The Af. 

ghans accuſed him of contemning their auſtere 
morals, of preferring the luxury and indolence of 
the Perfians, and even of betraying a partiality 
for their religion. He had a couſin german 
named Aſhraf, the ſon of Abdallah his uncle, 
whom he always conſidered with an eye of jea- 


.  Joufſy. This tormenting ſentiment was increaſed 


by ſome ſucceſſes the young prince | had obtained, 
and the. affection which his countrymen ex- 
preſſed towards bim. Mahmud confined hin 
without any lawful pretext : the Afghans were 
much diſpleaſed - at this act of violence. Dil- 


_  guſted with their chief, they no longer fought 


with their wonted valour. Mahmud "attributed 


"IP 


/ 
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his defeats rather to the anger of Heaven than to 
the diſcouragement of his ſoldiers ; and, to, ap- 


peaſe its wrath, determined to perform a ſpi- 
ritual exerciſe, called 72adhzat, which had been 
introduced into Kandahar by the Indian maho- 
metans. 


The riadhiat is performed in the following 


manner. The penitent, during fifteen days, 


ſhuts himfelf up in a place where the day cannot 


penetrate. In that interval he is conſtantly em- 
ployed in repeating in a loud deep-toned voice 


the word Hu, which expreſſes one of the attri- 
butes of God; his only food the while conſiſt 
ing of a little bread and water after ſun-ſet. This 
continual agitation of the-body, accompanied by 


loud cries, deranges the whole ſyſtem. When 
through faſting and remaining in darkneſs he has 
fallen into a ſpecies of delirium, he fancies- he 
ſees ſpectres, and hears ſupernatural voices; and 


it is believed that in the courſe of this penance, . 


the devil is obliged by a ſuperior power to re · 
veal futurity to him. 
lt appears that Mahmud's riadhiat 000 


his ſenſes. He ſaw himſelf ſurounded only by 


conſpirators and traitors. He was informed that 


Safi Mirza, Huſſeyn's .eldeſt ſon, had eſcaped 


from the palace. Without further examination, 
he ordered all the princes, their hands tied be- 
bind their back, to be conduQed into a court- 
yard, where he, and ſome of his confidants, 
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5 father, hearing their cries, haſtened to the ſpot 
- juſt in time to ſave the lives of his two youngeſt 


flow, whom he was habituated to reſpect, the 


| have been maſſacred ; which is not ſurpriſing, 
ſince none of Huſſeyn's predeceſſors had ſo many 


| . of a month. 


LITE 1 painful malady, which induced him to have 
recourſe not only to phy ſicians, but every ſuper- | 

- - fiitious-remedy mentioned to him. Theſe, whe: ni 
ther chriſtian or muſſulman, were of little con- di 
ſequence; they none of them poſſeſſed any effi- t 
cCacy. His ſufferings inereaſed his cruelty. His | 


_ » Couſin, the murderer of his father, ſhould be 


ſtate of: phrenzy, and had only a few hours to 
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* them with their ſabres. The r 


ſons, the eldeſt of whom was only five years old. 
His hand was wounded in endeavouring to avert 
the ſtroke. On ſeeing the blood of Huſſeyn 
aſſaſſin ſtopped. Nearly an hundred are ſaid to, 
women; and ſometimes, no fewer than thirty 


cradles have been carried to the brain in the 


Mahmud's lunacy was accompanied with_a 


captains, ſeging themſelves on the point of want- 
ing a chief, in a kingdom far from ſubdued, turn- 
ed their thoughts on Aſhraf: but he refuſed the 
crown, except on condition that the head of his 


brought to him. Mahmud was then in the laſt 


hve : theſe, however, were abridged. 
The deſtroyer of the Shah dynaſty enjoyed his 
triumph but two years, and was only twenty: 


% 
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ſeven at his death. He was neither handſome 
nor well made : his head was much ſunk in his 


ſhoulders. He had-a broad face; flat noſe, very 


little -beard, rather carrotty, a ſayage and harſh 
look, and was diſagreeable in his whole perſon. 


His eyes were uſually caſt on the ground; and 


he had the air-of a man always deep in thought: 
Mabmud had but one wife: he ſlept little, 


was attentive to buſineſs, indęfatigahle, intre- 


pid in attack; but -eafily diſpirited by misfor- 
tune, His expedition. againſt Iſpahan was raſh 
and extravagant; its ſucceſs alone could juſtify 
it, He is mentioned as formed for making. con- 
queſts ; but deficient” in the qualities "RT 
for.inſuring their ſtability. 
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Aſhraf ordered all Mahmud's guard, his mi- AſtraG1725- 


niſters, and confidents, to be put to death. He 


did not even ſpare thoſe, who had placed him on 


the thrane,. moſt, probably from the fear. of their 
performing. a ſimilar ſeryice to. ſome other per- 
ſon. :Mabmud's only ſon, and likewiſe his mo- 
ther, ſuffered the ſame, fate. Become an object 
of deteſtation by theſe tyrannic, executions, 
which had reduced his partiſans to a very ſmall 
pumber,- and conſiderably, diminiſhed his army, 
in the apprehenſion that he ſhould not be able to 


ſupport his tottering throne, he offered to reſtore 


Hufſeyn to his former dignity. He no doubt 


Intended to retire to Kandahar, and there 


ellabliſh a ſoyereignty proportionate to his means; 


— 
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but the ſophi was too well content to be freed 
from the cares of government, to wiſh to reſume 


marriage. At the time the father refuſed to 


he lived dependent on the governor. While he 
remained in that degraded ſituation, Nadir Kuli 


mand. This Nadir was a famous warrior, who, 
after having reconquered Perſia, under the Af 
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them. He refuſed it. Aſhraf completed the 
fatisfaction of the depoſed prince, by appointing 
him ſuperintendant of his buildings. Huſſeyn in 
recompenſe gave him one of his daughters in 


accept the crown, it happened that Tahmaſy, 
his ſon, had found unexpected ſuccours to en. 
able him to diſpute it, That prince had retreat. 
ed into one of the provinces of the empire, where 


made him an offer of his ſervices, and a body of 
five thouſand cavalry that were under his com- 


ghans and the Turks, uſurped the throne. Ac- 


cord ing to the moſt authentic records he was il 2 


the ſon of a chieftain of a tribe, and inured to Ml wh 
arms from his early youth ; but to embelliſh his Nhe 


Hiſtory, it is reported that his father was a poor Wl 9 


labourer; and that until the age of thirteen he maſt 


himſelf had been accuſtomed to pick up wood, i **th 
which he uſed to load on a camel, the whole flat 
"riches of his family, and fell at the public ma- Ad 
ket. - He was taken captive by the Uſbek Tar- 5 w 
rats, > ids his eſcape, became a robber, then dt 
the flatterer of a merchant, ſeduced the daugh- A al 


ter, killed the father, once more turned: high 
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way robber, was then caſhier to a nobleman, and 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his maſter's ſuite by ſome 


ralourous actions, on which occaſion he obtained 
the rank of colonel, but afterwards expttienced 
2rebuff from the court, which made him, for the 
third time, return to his old trade of robbing, 
though he was a robber of the firſt quality, plun- 
dering caſtles and caravans, and laying the pro- 
vinces under contribution. 

This was his employ when he tendered his 
ſervices to Tahmaſp. In the very firſt campaign 
he acquired an aſcendent over Aſhraf and the 
Afghans, which be never after loſt. His repu- 
tation ſoon increaſed the army of the ſhah, who 
appointed him his generalifſimo. After an almoſt 


 decifive victory, the prince, as a teſtimony of his 


regard, conferred on him the greateſt honour in 
lis power, his own name, Tahmaſp, or Thamas, 
to which'was added the one he before bote, 
whence was formed that of Thamas Kouli 
Khan, under which he rendered himſelf fo re- 
nowned.. In three campaigns he made Tahmaſp 
maſter of all the poſſeſſions of the Afghans in 
Perſia, compelled them to retreat into the de- 
blated parts of the country, where, both recruits 
ud proviſions failing them, their army gradual- 
h waſted away. Aſhraf offered to abdicate, 
ad to return all the treaſures he had inherit- 
after Mahmud's death; but Kouli Khan 
would liſten to no overture of pacification what- 


— 


ever, and continued to purſue bim with unre. 


but without his knowledge, and when he the 
leaſt expected it, the king negociated a peace 


ſulman religion; an honour which Aſhraf, in the 
deny him. He ceded to him ſeveral provinces. 


| Believing himſelf ſecured by this treaty, the king 
diſmiſſed the few forces who were with him, and 


actuated by ſome-evil intention in yielding ſo 
many fine provinces to the Turks, while the na- 


; „„ \ 
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mitting rancour. With two hundred men who 
remaineg with him the prince defended himſelf 
with the deſperate courage of deſpair ; but at 
length was defeated and ſlain; In him ended the 
tranſitory dynaſty of the Afghans. 

After having deſtroyed the uſurpers in the 
centre of the empire, and re-eſtabliſhed Thamaſp 
on the throne, the general marched againſt the 
Turks, and retook the places on the trontiers 

which they had conquered during the diſturb- 
ances: His intention was to grant them no 
more quarter than he had done the Afghans; 


with them, by which he acknowledged the Ot- 
toman emperor ſole iman, and chief of the muſ- 


midſt of his diſtreſs, had had the firmneſs to 


commanded his general to diſband his army; but 
inſtead of implicitly. obeying, Kouli Khan af 
ſembled his officers, declaimed againſt the peace 
as a treaſon of the miniſter, who mult have been 


tion had an army on foot lufkcient to have hu- 
n. iliated them. Fin 067 
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' Theſe ſentiments, which appeared the effu- 


fions of patriotic enthuſiaſm, gained him "the: 


affection of the army. He merched towards 
Iſpahan at the head of ſeventy thouſand men, 


. chiefly Tartars, on whom he could depend. Be- 
ing arrived in the vicinity of the capital, he 


waited on the king, convinced him that he had 
been deceived by his perfidious counſellors, 
nearly in the ſame manner as Huſſeyn his father 
had been by his. Tahmaſp coincided in' the 
truth of his aſſertion; but the general pegeeiving 


none of that wrath againſt the offenders with 


which he deſired to em him, conceived the 
idea that it might be poſſible to ſacrifice him 
himſelf, He concerted his meaſures with his 
principal officers, invited the king to a review, 
and from thence to a feaſt, whence the prince, 
overcome by the fumes of wine, was conveyed, 
under the conduct of a ſtrong guard, into a diſ- 
tant apartment; his own guard was diſarmed, and 
hisattendants arreſted. The following day Kouli 


Khan convoked the miniſters of ſtate and the- 


chief eaptains. He then proceeded to repreſent 
to them the monarch's incapacity, and the fatal 


conſequences of the peace, unleſs he were de- 
poſed. His advice was approved; the infant 


ſon of Tahmaſp was introduced, the oath of 
fidelity taken to him, and he was proclaimed 
emperor by the name of Abbas III. 
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Abbas III. 
Thamas . 
Kouli Khan, 
or, Shah Na- 
dir, 1733 
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Under a prince of fix months old, ThamasKouli 
Khan could not fail to be the real ſovereign of 
Perſia, He diſpoſed of every thing as ſuited his 
inclination; and, it muſt be confeſſed, for the 
glory and advantage of the nation. The Turks 


were defeated, and ſued for peace; which the 
, regent would conſent to grant only on condi- 
tion of their reſtoring their uſurpations, and con- 


fining themſelves to their ancient limits. Within 
the ſpace of fix months the infant emperor died. 
Kouli Khan once more aſſembled the governors, 
great officers, and generals, and propoſed rein- 


| 3 ſtating Tahmaſp on the throne, if they thought 


Him capable of holding the reins of government. 


EKouli Khan was entreated by all preſent to accept 
the ſovereignty ; and conſented on three condi- 


tions, namely : that the crown ſhould be declared 
hereditary in his family; that no perſon ſhould 
become the partiſan of the late imperial houſe; 


and that they ſhould no longer execrate Omar, 


Oſman, and Abu Becr, nor aſſemble themſelves 
together to commemorate the death of Hoſſein 
the ſon of Ali. | 

The latter clauſe, which eſtabliſhed a kind of 


tolerat ion for the ſe& of the Sonnites, whom the 


Perfians held in deteſtation, was that which met 
with the moſt oppoſition. The chief of the pre- 
vailing religion veutured ſome remonſtrances on 


. the ſubject; and Nadir immediately ordered him 
to be ſtrangled. He then convoked the principals 
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of that body, and thus addreſſed them: «© Your 
« prayers not having prevented the calamities 
« of the nation, is a proof that they were not 
« acceptable to God. My ſoldiers, who reme- 
died them, are the men who truly are worthy 
« of being inveſted with the church revenues.” 
In conſequence of this deciſion he confiſcated 
all the clerical property, and immediately after 


publiſhed an edict for the union of the Shiites. 
and the Sonnites. He then took the name of 


Shah Nadir. 


The reign of this prince was a reign of glory 


and conqueſt. His government was abſolutely 
deſpotiC ; by the aid of an army of Tartars, and 
other martial and independent tribes, whom he 
always kept near him. The Perſians enjoyed 
but a very limited authority, and were conſtantly 
watched with a jealous eye. They bore the 
yoke in filence, but with a ſecret indignation, 
which the emperor knew full well ; and which 
was an additional reaſon for him to increaſe their 
bad, the more effectually to curb their ſpirit. 
It is ſaid that, wearied of the precautions he 
was obliged to take, he had formed the deſign 
of diſpelling his fears by a general maſſacre of 
the principal Perfians. The project was diſcover- 
ed, and the menaced party aſſembled. The con- 
ſpirators were in the midſt of a powerful army 


devoted to the Shah. It was neceſſary to force 


a faithful guard; they were neither acquainted 
| x, v. AA 
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with the ſituation of his tent, nor knew how to 
diſtinguiſh it from the reſt. D 
Deſpair ſurmounted every obſtacle. Five only 
in number penetrated into the royal incloſure, 
killed an eunuch and an old woman, entered the 
pavilion, and diſtinguiſhed the emperor by the 
glitter of the diamonds with which he was al. 
ways coyered. He put himſelf into a poſture of 
| defenſe, and flew two of the conſpirators, when 
a third gave him a mortal wound. He ex- 
claimed: „Spare me, and [I pardon you all!“ 
No,“ replied. a fourth, © thou haſt never ſhew- | 
ed mercy to any one, and we will ſhew none l 
« to thee.” With theſe words they ſevered his 
head from bis body. q 
No ſooner was his death known than the 
Tartars flew to arms, and ruſhed on the Per- 
ſians, who on their ſide valiantly defended them- 
ſelves. Five thouſand men fell in the aQon 
The army diſperſed, and ſpread themſelves over 
the provinces, whither they carried tumult, 
confuſion, and anarchy, which ſince that period 
have deſolated that illfated kingdom, conti 
nually a prey to civil broils. Shah Nadir, bet 
ter known in Europe under the name of Koul 
Khan, reigned fourteen years. His achiere- 
ments in India, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after, have acquired him immortal fame. He 
had an agreeable, though imperious air, parti- 
culaily when he ſpoke; a very robuſt conſtitu- 


1747. 


tion, and was fix feet in height. 
ordinary memory, he joined an uncommon pre- 
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To an extra- 


ſence of mind, which impelled him to act with 
as much promptitude as he thought. Hiſtory 
is ſillent on the fate both of Shah Huſſeyn, and 
that of Tahmaſp, but it is not difficult to con- 
jecture. Thoſe ſovereigns who can conſent to 
deſcend from a throne, however pacific may be 


their diſpoſition, have no right to expect a life 


exempt from violence. Thamas Kouli Khan 
ſpared not thoſe who might be dangerous ; but 
at leaſt he cannot be reproached with ever hav- 
ing, like the greater part of his predeceſſors, 
maſſacred any perſon in cold blood, or with his 
own hand. For. 

Notwithſtanding their civil wars, the Perſians 
ſtill compoſe a national body ; the Turks, their 
conſtant enemies, find in them no daſtardly ad- 
verfaries; and among the princes who ſucceſ- 
lively fill ſo fluctuating a throne are not unfre- 
quently ſome whoſe actions revive the faded 
glory of their country, and force reſpe& from 
their ſurrounding neighbours, 


Onuvus. 


The kingdom of Ormus extended along the ore 1 
coaſts of Perſia and Arabia, and comprehended Carb. | 


all the-iſlands fituated in the Perſian Gulph. It 
ls at preſent reduced to an iſland five leagues. 


diſtant from the land on the Perſian fide, and 


* 
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nine on the Arabian. It was formerly volcanic; 
and the eruptions have left it extremely rugged, 
Vaſt quantities of ſulphur and mineral falt are 
found there, but of too corroſive a nature to be 
employed for ſalting proviſions: the rivers and 
fountains are alſo ſalt. Almoſt all the freſh 
water is procured ' from the main land; but in 
the neighbourhood of an ifland at no great dif- 

tance they go and fetch it from the bottom of 
the ocean, in veſſels conſtrued in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be exactly clofed fo as to keep out the 
ſalt water. This alſo is the place where oyſ- 
ters are found which produce the fineſt pearls 
in the world; the diver plunges to the depth of 
ten or twelve feet to procure them. The ex- 


_ - cefſive heat of Ormus is almoſt incredible to 


thoſe. perſons who have never experienced it; 
longevity however is not unfrequent there; the 
Air is good, and much more ſalubrious than on 
the coaſt of Perfia, which the inhabitants are 
compelled to quit during the hot weather, and 
breathe the cool gales of the mountains. Not- 
withſtanding the falt water, the iſland feeds 
conſiderable quantities of game, antelopes, 
foxes, and other animals, who apparently can 
live without freſh water. 
I) he era in which the ancient city of Ormus, 
built on the. ſhores of Perſia, ceaſed to exiſt, is 
nearly fixed by the wars which deſtroyed it and 
removed its empire to the iſland at the beginning 


ing 
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of the fourteenth century. One of the kings of, 
the firſt kingdom has left the hiſtory of his pre- 
deceſſors. The foes to royalty will ſee: with 
ſurprize, and perhaps refuſe their belief, that 
nine excellent -princes reigned there ſucceſſively. 
This ſtate originally aggrandized itſelf by com- 


werce. Commerce both ſupported and render- 


ed it an object of envy. and cauſed its decline. 


lt had maintained itſelf in a flouriſhing ſituation, 


notwithſtanding the wars of princes who ſepa- 
ntely aſſerted their pretenſions to its ſmall ſove- 
rignty. Fwenty-ſeven had. followed in unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion, when the Portugueſe, 
deſirous of excluſively engroſſing the commerce 
ofi4hat part of Aſia, attacked Ormus, and ſub- 
duet it in 1514. Under their dominion the 


mturab kings preſerved their authority, but 


nuch weakened and contracted, as vaſſals to 
thekingof Portugal, during a ſeries of an hundred 
and fourteen years, until 1622, when the Perſians, 
aided by the Engliſh, took poſſeſſion of Ormus. 
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TuxK MAN s. 


The denomination of Turkmans or Turkomans Turkmans, 
is of a ſimilar derivation with the name of Caſpian fra. 
Turks. Their countenance and manners ſhew 
them to be of Tartar origin. Their face is flat and 
tawny. They ſeldom inhabit towns unleſs com- 
pelled by neceſſity; and by choice are wandering; 
ſhepherds rather than huſbandmen; unſettled, 
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warlike, and impatient of conſtraint. From the 
vicinity of the Caſpian ſea, whence they emerged, 
it is difficult to follow them in their emigrations 
through Perſia, Turkey, on the frontiers, and 
into the centre of Aſia, over the mountains of 
Armenia, through the unmeaſured plains water- 
ed by the Euphrates, whoſe navigation they 
infeſt, at the ſame time that they plunder the 
caravans on land. They are divided into 
orientals and occidentals. They have retained 
the patrimony of families, and the knowledge of 
their deſcent. Two among their number have 
made conqueſts, and given birth to ſovereigns. 
They diſtinguiſh themſelves by the title of 
black ſheep, and white ſheep, from the colour 
of the animals painted on their enſigns. Nadir 
Shah, of whom we have lately treated, was of the 
race of the eaſtern Turkmans. The weſtern 
alſo have produced warriors, whoſe expeditions 
have been leſs renowned for their extent, but C01 
whoſe achievements imply intrepidity, valour, 
and capacity. This nation is active, and never 
idle. The women either ſpin en their camels 
or elſe grind the corn with a hand- mill which 
theſe animals carry. Their language is uſually 
that of the countries they inhabit the Turkiſh 
in Turkey, Perſian in Perſia ;—but every-where 
intermixed with ſome primitive words, and pro- 
nounced with a harſhneſs of expreſſion which 
ſeems to be original. They profeſs mehometiſm, 
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but without much attending to its enjoined 
duties. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the white ſheep tribe reckoned up to 
thirteen chiefs who had ſucceeded each other in 
Diarbekir, where they had founded a king- 
dom of conſiderable extent. Vaſt numbers of 
them ſtill inhabit it, but in ſubjection to the 
Kuſſilbaſhis, or Perſians, who put their laſt 
prince to death. 


UsBEKs. . 


The Uſbek Tartars likewiſe come from the Ukbeks of 

neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea. What might a4 « ind of Ke 
be ſaid of their countenance," character, an 
religion, would be merely a repetition of the 
account juſt given of the Turkmans. One 
thing 'worthy of remark is, that they lived 
| peaceably under three ſovereigns, the grand- 
| father, father, and ſon, who were not only ac- 
b counted ſtupid, but whom hiſtory calls even 


inbecile. The latter to that engaging quality 


joined thoſe of devotee and great hunter. This 

dynaſty reigned in Bukharia, and another in 

b Karazm. 

y Karazm is chiefly compoſed of andy tracts Karazm be. 
nne Great Tartary. It is fertile wherever it is Katmuks, 


c WW vatered: Its water-melons are reputed excellent, ap 
J- are tranſported to a conſiderable diſtance, and 2 of 
n ſt the property of having no pernicious \«, __ 
n, WW Palities though eaten to exceſs. This country 
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is divided by two large rivers, which fall into the 
Caſpian fea ; and a third, diſcharged into a great 
lake, which is no more ſwelled by the confluence 
of its waters than the ocean, with which it has 
no.communication, overftows from the vaſt rivers 
it receives. This country is ſaid to contain twenty | 
provinces. Formerly there were many towns, 
but theſe at preſent, are much declined from 
their ancient grandeur, which they owed to 
commerce; and which the Uſbeks are ſo far 
from cultivating, that they even avoid all com- 
. munication with thoſe nations that might render 
- - it flouriſhing. They carried their precautions on 
_ -«this head to fo great a lengtb, as to turn the 
: courſe of a large ſtream. which flowed into the 
: Caſpian ſea, whoſe mouth, formed an excellent 
harbour. Of another port. which remains they 
make little uſe, and it is only: by ſtratagem, and 
much againſt their inclination, that the Ruſſians 
maintain ſome correſpondence there. 

Prior to the Uſbeks it is thought that this 
country was inhabited by the Sartes, whoſe 
cuſtoms and character are unknown ; but they 
were moſt probably formed from a n:ixture of 
© Perſians, Arabs, and Turks; over whom atlength 
ef the Uſbek Tartars acquired the aſcendant. T hey | 

a are a ſtill more unpoliſhed and unſettled race 
| "than the people of Great Bukharia. The molt | 
If "Theta "excellent paſturage can only fix their roving C 
= fancy ſo long as from thence they can datt 
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upon the neighbouring territories, and make 


ſlaves of the natives, which conſtitutes their 


ſtrangers to plunder, they rob each other. The 


' Uſbeks in reality lead the life of banditti, deſtitute. 


of all acquirements and. knowledge, idle, and 
ſolely employed in frivolous converſation, until 


the moment when. the ſignal for pillage rouzes 
them from their lethargy, when all the horde 


ſtart up, and put themſelves in motion. They 
are ſtrangers to bread, and great devourers of 


fleſh, eſpecially that of the horſe. Their chief 
drink is mares' milk, which they have the art 


of: rendering inebriating. In hunting the wild 


horſes,, which are very numerous in their plains, 
they make uſe of birds of prey. Theſe ſtrike 
their talons either into the animal's head or 

neck; and while he is fatiguing himſelf with 


the vain attempt of ſhaking off the enemy, the 


hunter advances, and kills him with eaſe. This 


country is conſtantly agitated by cabals formed 
by the multitude of their princes' children, who 


all aſſert their pretenſions to the throne. | The 
part of their hiſtory which has any claim to re- 
gularity begins with the date of the ſixteenth 


century. | 
But the ſucceſſion of ſeventeen khans, or chiefs 


of theſe; wandering hordes, until the commence, 


ment of the. eighteenth century, preſents very 
few remaxkable events. Theſe conliſt of expe» 


If they cannot light on any 
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ditions. againſt each other, rapid marches, ſur- 
prizes, bloody battles between a handful of men 


_ diſputing about a hillock of green and vegetable 


earth in the midſt of barren waſtes. It is true 


that the human paſſions are the grand ſprings of 


action in theſe petty courts as in mighty empires. 
They had their ambitious deſigns, cabals, cruel- 


ties, tratricides, even parrieides; but we are leſs 
acquainted with them than thoſe that occur in 


powerful ſtates. We will remark a ceremony 
practiſed by Din Mahammed, ſeventh Khan, 
When on the point of ruſhing on the enemy's bat- 


 talions, that he might inſpire his rather backward 


troops to ſupport him, he took a handful of duſt, 
ſirewed it over his head, and exclaimed: © I de- 
« dicate my ſoul to God, and my body to the 
earth.“ He charged, was followed, and ob- 
tained the victory. : 

- Haim, the twelfth khan, chaſtiſed one of his 
ſons, who was yet a youth, for having ſuffered 
a-countryman to kill one of his fatted ſheep to 
treat him. I am fifty years of age,” ſaid he, 
« and never has it happened to me to engage 
«any perfon to be at ſuch an expenſe. If the 
s peaſants are obliged to kill ſheep while you 
« are young, they will be compelled to give you 
4 cows and horſes when you are older. Others 


<< will with to follow. the example, and it will 


© be a means of reducing them all to beggary.” 
This trait, at the ſame time that it inculcates 
ſimplicity of manners, is a leſſon for governors 
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and princes. There ſhould be nothing neglected 
in the childhood of thoſe whom remonſtrance, 


perhaps, may never after dare approach during 


the remainder of their lives. This ſame Hajim 


jects, that, ſays the hiſtorian, © Had he forbidden 
« them ſeeing their wives for the ſpace of a year, 


« they would have obeyed his orders; and would 
« even have avoided going near their dwellings, 


* that they might not give the ſmalleſt ſhadow 
« of ſuſpicion.” 


The Ruſſians who traverſed this country to 


trade with China in 1724 conjectured that the 
Uſbek khan could bring two thouſand horſe 
into the field; but that is the whole amount 
of his male ſubjects both young and old. In the 
kft revolution of which we have any know- 
edge, nearly about that period, the ſon de- 
poſed his father, and deprived him of ſight. We 
may form an idea of more remote ones by this 


"iter, 
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We meet with the Tartars again in India; 
and whither have they not penetrated, at- 
trafted by the mildneſs of the climate, and the 
bope of plunder? Theſe rich and delightful 
countries offered a double lure to the Tartars in 
the vicinity of India. A very conſiderable por- 
tion of Afia is thus denominated, whoſe boun- 


W 


was ſo much feared and reſpected by his ſub- 
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al are Great, and Little Thibet, the Indian 
ſea, China, the Chineſe ſea, Perſia, and the 
Eaſtern ocean. This vaſt region is divided into 
three parts; the weſtern peninſula within. the 
river Ganges, the eaſtern beyond, the Ganges, 
and the continent. The latter is ſubject to one 
monarch, known in Europe under the title of 
the * and his se is called Hin- 


Hixpoos TAN. 


— There is no country on the * ſo 1 
Great and by nature as India in general, and Hindooſtan 


Little hi- 


det, the pe- in particular. Its extent comprehends every 


ninſula be- 


| yord, and elimate, and all the varieties of nature the fri- 


penin 


— gid eold of the north, the burning heats. of the 


the Ganges, 
the Indian 


Sea, the 


SGulph of 
Bengal and 


| Perſia, 


ſouth, extenſive chains of mountains, immenſq 
plains, large rivers, an infinite number of leſs 
conſiderable ones, and ſmaller ſtreams. The 
fourth. wind, blows with little variation during 
one ſix months of the year, and the north wind 
during the other. The ſeaſons are nearly regu- 
lar in this vaſt region- From Surat to Agra it 


never rains except from the middle of June to 


the middle of September, but it is then a de- 


luge which fertilizes the earth, and which be- 
gins and ends with dreadful tempeſts, ſucceeded 


by ka ſettled calm. During theſe nine months 


there are aſtoniſhing changes from heat to cold; 
a ſcorching day is ſometimes followed by 2 
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night ſo freezing as to cover with ice the ſur- 
face of the water, and to ſuch a night frequently 


ſucceeds a day as hot as the preceding. 


India is rich in every production, foſſil, mfne- 


ral, vegetable, and animal. There only are dia- 
monds found; and if elſewhere there are pre- 


cious ſtones, they yield to thoſe of India. The 
bowels of the mountains conceal marble equal 
in beauty to the moſt admired. This country 


is neither deſtitute of iron, copper, nor lead. It 


is thought that there are mines of gold and ſilver 


there; but if there be, it is unneceſſary to work 


them, for America drains her mines for India, 
and Africa gathers from her rivers gold for 
this empire, which refuſes any other pay for her 
merchandize, and, wanting none from other 
nations, keeps what ſhe receives. ; 
Every kind of grain grows in abundance, and 
without much labour. India, beſides many 
forts of our fruit, has a great number of others pe- 
culiar to the ſoil. The fame proportion obtains in 
the vegetables, flowers, roots, and trees;—afewof 
ours, and a multitude of her own. Game is very 
common; there is found almoſt all that which 
we ſerve on our tables, and other birds and 
quadrupeds quite unknown to us. This coun- 


try, ſo well watered and bathed by the ſea, 


abounds with fiſhes of every ſpecies. The ele- 


phant, whoſe reaſon is ſuppoſed ſuperior to his 
ireygth, and the rhinoceros, here firſt ſee the 
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light; and combat for pre-eminence ; the jackal 


.prowls around the graves, and devours the by. 
Tied carcaſes ; the lion, the tiger, and the leo. 
pard, appal the traveller in the deſerts; the 


wolf maintains a conſtant, war with the flocks 


and herds, which conſiſt of cattle in general 
Having a protuberance on their back, and of 
' ſheep which drag after them a tail; or a fat and 
cartilaginous ſubſtance, weighing from fifteen to 


twenty pounds. Beſides elephants there are 


buffaloes, dromedaries, and camels, which carry 
great burthens; the latter and horſes are uſed 
in travelling: the aſſes are ſtrong and hand- 


ſome; the muſk. animal is not uncommon ; and 
the monkeys, who ſerve no uſeful purpoſe, are 


very numerous. As if nature would omit no 
part of her various productions, here alſo are 
found poiſonous plants, venomous inſets, and 


dangerous reptiles. | 

India is computed to contain twenty pro- 
vinces, whoſe capitals, chiefly founded by their 
fovereigns, have palaces bearing evidence of 


their former ſplendour. It is a ſingular fact, 
and worthy obſervation, that two provinces at 


the lower part of the Ganges, inhabited by 
pirates, robbers, and malefactors of every coun- 


try, to whom they offer an aſylum, are govern- 


ed by a queen, almoſt independent of the great- 
mogul. Theſe banditti, enemies to every ſpecies 


of commerce, and who even refuſe to admit it 
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to their ſhores, for fear of becoming civilized, 
are willing indeed to ſubmit to ſome degree of 
police, but of whoſe ſeverity they need have no 
great dread. On that account they prefer the 
adminiſtration of women, who, ſay they, are 
more mild and tractable than men. 

It is to be preſumed that travellers have ſome- 
times. rather conſulted their imagination than 
adhered to truth in the deſcription they have 
tranſmitted us of the greater number of the ci- 
ties. That Tatta, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Indus, has academies for theology, philo- 
Tophy, and politics, is very credible ; but that 
the ſchools and colleges ſhould amount to three 


hundred in one city, exceeds the bounds of 


probability. The ſame doubtful circumſpec- 
tion ſhould be kept in view reſpeCting- the va- 
riety of natural and artificial curioſities, which 
will appear in the courſe of the hiſtory. The 
doctors of Tatta pretend to be poſſeſſed of re- 
cords written in the days of Porus. In them it 
is aſſerted, that Alexander, who was a very great 
magician, being at a loſs for his army to croſs 
the Indus, ſummoned a million of wild geeſe, 
who bore his ſoldiers to the oppoſite ſhore. 


Hindooſtan is inhabited by a diverſity of na- waiors, 


tions—Patans or Afghans, Baluchis, Parſis, Mo- 
guls- or Tartars. The Indians are the natives 
of that country ; and, although ſubdued, preſerve 
their ſuperiority, in point of number, in the pro- 
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made themſelves maſters of India, which they 


reignties under the Rajahs. The Baluchis are a x 


one, ſometimes to another monarch. The Mo- 


people. The Patans and Moguls are rigid 


cChis infringe its duties without ſcruple. 
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portion of an hundred to one. The Parſis are de- 
| Teended from the ancient Perſian worſhippers of 


fire, who fled from their country when it fell into 
the power of the 'mahometans, Their poſterity a 
reſides chiefly in the vicinity of Surat. The g 
Patans or Afghans are the deſcendants of the { 
Mahometans, Turks, Perſians, and Arabs ; who a 
towards the year 1000 ſubdued the Indians, and 


Kill conſider as their poſſeſſion. They deteft 3 


the Moguls as uſurpers, and do not deſpair of th 
being able one day to expulſe them. The moſt 5 


uſual oath of the meaneſt among them is: May ul 


I never be king of Delhi, if it be not the 9 


« truth.” They are warlike, and habituated to . 
the mountains, where they have formed ſove- 1 


detachment of the Patans, living between Perſia I. 
and India, a totally uncivilized race, addicted to the 
plunder, in imperfect ſubjection ſometimes to N 

tho 


guls or Jagatays are at preſent the real maſters 
of India, where they rule with arbitrary power. 
The Europeans have alſo eſtabliſhments there. 
The Indians are idolaters. The Parſis ſtill praQtiſe 
the religion of the ancient Perfians; as reformed 
by Zoroaſter; they are a mild and virtuous. 


obſervers'of the mahometan law ; but the Balu- 
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faint reſemblance to the Mogul Tartars, their 
anceſtors. They are tall, well made, handſome, 
and extremely polite to each other, and to 
ſtrangers. When they meet, their ſalutation is 


accompanied with good wiſhes : © God grant you 
« health May one bleſſing be quickly followed 


« by another—T wiſh you the prayers of the poor.” 
Both ſexes wear Jong dreſſes, but different in 
their make. Their forms are various, for they 


are ſtrarigers to faſhion. Their principal food is 


nice: they uſe bread alſo, and prefer water to 
every kind of liquid; which in fact is excellent 


in India. However they extract intoxicating 


liquors from fermented fruits, and the juice of 


vegetables, or that drawn from trees by inciſion. 


The ceremonies of marriage are ſo magnificent, 
that they not unfrequently ruin men of eaſy 
circumſtances. They eſpouſe ſeveral women : 
thoſe who have the moſt, are the moſt diſpoſed 


to jealouſy. Adultery and fornication are crimes 


that a brother heſitates not to puniſh by a ſiſter's 
death, and he is commended for the act. The 
women are treated with kindneſs. They have very 
eaſy labours. The firſt-born ſon of a legitimate 


Fife ranks before all the reſt, who by way of 


pre. eminence call him grand- brother. Proſtitutes 
ne permitted, but they muſt be regiſtered. | 
They bury their dead at a diſtance from the 


cities. Some of them raiſe ſuperb tombs ere 
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tale deceaſe. Their mourning is exceſſive, and 
clogged with ſo many forms, that one might be 
induced to ſuſpect the ſincerity of ſuch numerous 


lamentations and tears enjoined by law : theſe 


are renewed at a tated ſeries of years.” The 
different families aſſemble at the ſepulchres of 


their anceſtors, which are always ſituated in the 


midſt of pleaſing ſcenery. Their language is a 


mixture of the Perſian and Arabic, whoſe pro- 
nunciation is ſaft and melodious. They write 
trom the left hand to the right. There are always 
amongſt them ſome perſons who cultivate the 


ſciences, but do not make a profeſſion of them, 
except aſtrology, which produces an infinite 


number of fortune-tellers. The Moguls are for 


the moſt part ſonnites of the ſame ſect as the 
Turks, and acknowledge Othmain as the lawful 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet : the emperor is of this 
fect: Almoſt all the courtiers, on the contrary, 
are ſhiites, or ſectaries of Ali, they being com- 
poſed in a great meaſure of Perſians. Mahomet- 


iſm is practiſed in India with extreme rigour. 


The” Moguls are very temperate. The ſame 


term that expreſſes a drunkard expreſſes allo a 


lunatic. They are exceedingly charitable. The 
country is covered with pious foundations; 


| hoſpitals in the cities; reſervoirs in the neighbour- 


hood of towns, for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants; inns on the public roads, with tables pro- 
vided for paſſengers, gratis. Some even em 
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, ploy men conſtantly to parade the roads with 
buffaloes carrying leathern bags ef water to 
refreſh travellers and their cattle. 

Hindooſtan is reputed to contain eight hun- Fate, 
dred thouſand mahometan faquirs, and twelve 
hundred thouſand mendicant idolaters, called 
joghis. The derviſes are diſtinguiſhable amongſt 
the former, who paſs their lives in retirement 
and contemplation, and only ſubſiſt by the alms 
that are given to them. Some of them al- 
moſt kill themſelves by the frightful auſterities 
they practiſe, ſuch as remaining conſtantly in 
a bending - poſture with their arms ſtretched 

out, or in other painful poſitions. Some wear 1 

heavy irons on their feet, girdles of pointed 7 

iron, or ſuſpending themſelves over the fire, | i 
ſuffocate themſelves with ſmoke. They have 
N many other modes of mortification. Their uſual 

form of prayer, which they utter in a very loud 
tone of voice, is:“ Almighty God, deign to 

* caſt thine eyes upon me; for I love not the 

world, and I do all this for the love of thee.\ 

They affect the greateſt degree of naſtineſs, and 
never either ſhave their beard nor cut their hair 
K and nails. 

The other faquirs, and the joghis, who may 
be confounded with the derviſes, for their 
dirt, nakedneſs, and rags, lead a life altogether 
. different. Inſtead of being ſedentary, they are 
oy roving, having no fixed abode: thoſe h wan- 
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der alone are the 2 moſt debauched and wicked. It 


is not uncommon to meet an armed body of 


them, conſiſting of two hundred, more or leſs: 
they are extremely inſolent. They have a ſu- 

perior, who is diſtinguiſhed by his gravity, the 
meanneſs of his garb, in a more tattered ſtate 
than the reſt, and by a heavy chain which he 
drags after him. On their arriving at an inha- 
bited place, they fix their quarters in the moſt 
populous part of it. The chief repeats the 


Prayers in an audible voice, and the others go to 


the different houſes, to gather alms; and boaſt 
of the ſcience, virtues, and great qualities of 
their ſuperior. They receive the devotees who 


go to conſult them with affability, eſpecially 


the women. They pretend to have ſecrets to 
remove barrenneſs, and to render them objects 


of deſire to whome ver they chooſe. When this 


troop means to ſtop, they fix their ſtandard, and 


aſſemble the paſſengers to the ſound of the horn 
and drum. 


Theſe are not the e of religion. They 


are compoſed of young men who attach them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of the moſques, where they 
may join to that ſtudy ſome knowledge of the Jaw, 


and an exemplary life. They attain to, the dig- 
nity of chiefs of moſques, molahs, and judges. 
Every religion is tolerated in Hindooſtan, and 


the people treat all the miniſters with reſpect, 
whatever may be their worſhip. The Indians 


- 
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allow all opinions without exception; and they 
are right: For,” ſay they, © who is there who 
* could not find ſome abſurdity in his own?” 
The Hindoos, or Gentoos, are divided into 
four great caſts, or tribes, which are each ſub- 
divided into ſeveral others. 1ſt, The miniſters 
of the law, or prieſts: 2d, The military; in 
which claſs are ranked the kings and rajahs: 3d, 
The merchants: 4th, The artiſans, labourers, and 
people of low condition. 

The prieſts, or miniſters of the law, are named 
bramins, after Brama, their grand anceſtor, the 
firſt of all created beings to whom the law was 
communicated, of which they announce them- 
| ſelves the depoſitaries. Their pre-eminence is 
acknowledged by all the other caſts and tribes. 
However atrdcious the crimes they commit, 
they muſt not ſuffer death: a deprivation of ſight 
is the greateſt puniſhment the law inflicts. Who- 
ever ſhould kill one of them, even by chance, 
would be obliged to expiate the deed by a pil- 
grimage of twelve years. During all that pe- 
riod the murderer would be compelled to aſk 
alms with the bramin's ſcull in his hand, to eat 
and drink out of it whatever ſhould be beſtowed 
upon him, and after alt to build a temple ac- 
cording to his means. The caſt of bramins is 
among the Indians what the tribe of Levi was 
amongſt the Jews. In ſome diſtricts they become 
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| kings, or rajahs; in others, they: all of them fol. 
Jow agriculture... | 
'The military are denominated raſputes. They 
are the nobility of the country, commanded by 
the rajahs their chiefs. The Great Mogul grants 
them privileges, and employs them in his ar- 
mies, leſt they ſhould turn againſt him, The 
merchants, and all thoſe who attend to com- 
merce, without exception, compoſe. the third 
caſt, and are named banians, a term ſignify- 
ing imple or defenſeleſs people. In fact, 
they are the moſt patient of mortals. Whe⸗ 
ther they be ſtruck, whether they be inſult- 
ed, they never ſeek revenge. They cannot 
bear to ſee a fly or the meaneſt inſect hurt. 
Like the bramins, they never eat of any thing 
that has had life. The raſputes are not ſo rigid; 
neither are the fourth caſt, whoſe appellation, 
wiſes or ſoudras, means a man who ſerves or aſ- 
ſiſts another. The different profeſſions are not ſo 
rigorouſly obſerved in tis claſs as they are by 
the bramins, the raſputes, and the banians, who 
are not permitted to form alliances out of theit 
caſts, and who are in general faithful to this duty: 
neither are they allowed to interfere in each 
The man 
who ſweeps the ſtreets i is not him who removes 
the dirt ; and the ſame with every thing elſe. 
We will take the deſcription of the manners 
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and cuſtoms of the Hindoos from the two latter 


claſſes, which are thoſe of the populace, in 


whom, in general, we find what may be called 
the ſtamp of nature. They are temperate, re- 


ſerved in regard to women, modeſt, and charita- 


ble. The laſt inſult only, which is that of ſtriking 
them with the ſole- of a flipper that has been 
ſpit on, is capable of rouſing them from their 
accuſtomed gentleneſs. They are extremely 
eager after gain: even the moſt opulent neglect 
not the ſmalleſt profit. Their wealth conſiſts in 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones, which they 

take every precaution to conceal from the Great 
| Mogul's officers. The doctrine of the metempſy- 
choſis is held in honour. by them; and for that 


reaſon they do not ſlay any animals whatever, 
not even inſects. They alſo have the good na- 


ture to ranfom with money the lives of thoſe 
creatures which are intended by muſfulmen and 
others to be killed for food, or which ſometimes 
they only threaten, to draw from them a pecu- 
niary conſideration. They literally build hoſpi- 
tals for old and infirm animals; but it is exag- 
gerating their mercy towards brutes to ſay that 
they extend their care to fleas, bugs, and other 
vermin who ſuck the blood, and that they ſome- 


times commend the poor for ſuffering themſelves 


to be preyed on by thoſe inſects. 


. Endowed with diſpoſitions ſo inimical to in- 
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humanity; it is eaſy to believe that the Hindoos 


abominate war. In all affairs confided to them, 


their probity is exemplary. They are excellent 
domeſtics; faithful, attentive, and ſerviceable, 


They are very cleanly, frequently ſhave their 
heads, wear a ſhort beard, anoint and perfume 


themſelves, and diſtinguiſh their tribes by the cut 


of the beard and the turban, and'ſome marks they | 


impreſs on their bodies. The.bramins wear a 
Y drawn between their eye-brows, which de- 


ſcends upon the noſe. They are tall and corpu- 


lent; the women rather too fat. Both men and 
women go with their feet uncovered, but always 


perfectly clean: the length of their drawers ſerves 


them for ſtockings; and there is not in their lan- 


guage a word to expreſs that part of dreſs. The 
Indians wear jewels in their ears and noſe, round 


their arms, fingers, toes, and legs. Their pro- 
viſions are palatable. They conſume a great 
quantity of tea and coffee, very rarely allowing 


themſelves any other beverage. They are not | 
quick at their occupations, but exceedingly de- 
- Hcate and nice. They are the beſt wire-drawers, 

_ weavers, and artificers, in the world, being perfect 
imitators. Our workmen are aſtoniſhed to ſee 


them produce ſo many things with ſo few tools; 


but they have a great advantage overus, which 
is, that they uſe their feet as well as their hands, 


"oy, are bad deſigners, but good colouriſts: 
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they only uſe the juice of vegetables, and that 
expreſſed from roots, in their dyes, and never 
metals. | | 

The Indians are Iovers of poetry: their fables 
are celebrated. They are little acquainted with 
hiſtory, and ſtill leſs with metaphyſics; though 
they attempt, like us, to develope the origin of 
beings, and loſe themſelves in the vain purſuit. 
The moſt profitable of their ſciences, to thoſe” 
who ſtudy them, are aſtrology and medicine: that 
aſtrology which divines and predicts. The face 
of the heavens is well known to their aſtro- 
nomers, who likewiſe calculate eclipſes. The 
people are ſurprizingly terrified at thoſe natural 
phenomena. When a phyſician is conſulted, he 
muſt gueſs the malady, as amongſt us a farrier is 
. obliged to gueſs that of a horſe. He names one, 
and happy is the patient if he conjecture right. 
In the knowledge of the pulſe they have a won 
derful kill, but of anatomy are totally igno- 
rant. They ſeldom order bleedings, and uſually 
preſcribe greaſy broths, which methods are 
found fucceſsful. : 

Their geographers teach that the earth is a 
triangular plane, ſurrounded by. ſeven ſeas of 
milk, ſugar, butter (which is a liquid with 
them), and wine; but they do not explain how 
all theſe good things have ſo little influence on 
our atmoſphere. Their moral writings are nu- 
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dlaſſes as in Europe. 


town, having five or fix diſciples each, ſeldom 
more than ten, whom they inſtruct as they walk 


gives them his bleſſing: the prieſt alſo names the 
new- born infants. 


Thoſe who have the means burn their dead: 
the wives of the chiefs eſteem it a point of ho- 


funeral pile. 
Have been able to obtain in their efforts to abo- 


liſh this cruel cuſtom is, that they ſhall be ob. 


procraſtination to damp the ardour of theſe uy 
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merous, and excellent of their kind. Their ſacred 
volumes are made a particular ſtudy. Benares, a 
city ſituated on the Ganges, in a very beautiful 
and fertile country, is the Athens -and general 
ſchool of India. There are no colleges nor 
After the cuſtom of the 
ancients, the maſters are diſperſed about the 


in the beautiful gardens of the ſuburbs, whoſe 
poſſeſſors conſider it both a pleaſure and an ho- 
nour to receive them. 

The banians marry at five or fix years old, * 
at the lateſt at fifteen or ſixteen. This is the 
only ceremony in which they diſplay their riches, 
which at all other times they ſo cautiouſly con- 
ceal. It takes place in the preſence of a bramin, 
who offers up his prayers for their welfare and 


He makes a mark on thoſe 
of his own caſt, as if to admit them into it. 


pour to conſume themſelves on their huſband's 
All the mahometan governors 


liged to aſk permiſſion. They then endeavour by 
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fortunate'widows ; but a year never paſſes which | 


is not witneſs to ſome examples of this barbarous 
facrifice. : 


The Parſis are a 8 of the ancient wor- Parkz. 


ſhippers of fire who quitted Perſia, their country, 
when it was conquered by the Arabs, toward 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century, Endea- 
youring to eſcape from the perſecutions of the 
mahometans, they embarked in ſeyen ſhips, and 
landed in the gulph of Cambay, where they 
eſtabliſhed themſelves and multiplied. They 
are a mild people, addicted to, and applying 
themſelves to, agriculture. The moſt beautiful 


and rich ſtuffs of that country are their work. 
Dreſſed like the natives, they are only diſtinguiſh- 


ed from them by a long beard. They are very 


indifferent with reſpe& to the nature of their 


proviſions. Their privileged animal is the cock, 
which they hunt, and ſacrifice to the ſun; but 


the conſtant object of their adoration is fire, 
which they preſerve alight in their temples 
with as much care and ſolicitude as did the 


eſtals of antiquity. They never throw any 
thing into it which might defile it, ſuch as 


inſets, duſt, nor any thing of the kind : they 


poſitively ſhudder if any one ſpits, or throws 
water on it: they neyer extinguiſh it, but leave it 
todie away. They are ſo far from preventing the 
progreſs of aconflagration, that they augment it by 


calling their furniture and clothes into the flames. 
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| ' Marriage! and other important actions of life, 

8 are ſanctified by the prieſts. They do not bury, 
much leſs burn, their deceaſed; but leave them 
to decay in the open air, in incloſures prepared 
for that purpoſe. The Parſis are the depoſitaries 
of the volumes of Zoroaſter, their great legiſlator, 
who has regulated in his writings the minute 

ceremonies of their religion, and the form of 
prayer which is to precede all their actions. 
The exceſſive heat renders the ſhady groves very 


precious to the Indians, and they introduce them 0 
eyen into their cities, which, ſeen at a diſtance, t 
have the appearance of foreſts. | Every art that 8 
imagination can invent is employed to introduce ec 
refreſhing g gales into their houſes, which are built 
in an airy ſituation, with ſubterraneous paſſages, hi 
water-works, &c. They are lovers of muſic, parti- cl 
_.cularly that of a loud kind. The plants intended gu 
by nature as remedies of their indigenous diſor- me 
ders, are the growth of the ſoil. The phyſicians by 
by long experience have acquired a method ret 
of cure which is, in general, ſucceſsful. The lx 
inhabitants of the warmer regions are in a ſtate con 


of continued langour, which might of itſelf be dic 


conſidered a malady ; however, life is frequently the 

\ prolonged there to aſtoniſhing old age. Their un 
only inſtruments to meaſure time conſiſt of a mar 
ſort of clepſydra, and ſome others that are very Mat 

. imperfect. The cities are compoſed only of a ice 
poſt 


number of ſmall houſes: even thoſe of the no- 


\ 
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bility are no better than cottages, raiſed in a 
ſpacious incloſure. All their luxury is exhibited 
in raiſed pavilions, ſeparated from the houſe, 
where the men ſpend the day in ſmoking, 
drinking coffee, and converſing, while the women 
amuſe themſelves within the dweljing. Their 
commerce is conſiderable, and carried on by 
land much more than by ſea. Travelling is 
ſafe almoſt throughout the country, but far 
from commodious, ſince it is neceſſary to be 
provided with all the conveniences of life ; and 
the reaſon why caravans are in general preferred 
s, becauſe the company mutually accommodate 
each other. | | 
The Great Mogul keeps hin court at Delhi, The Grat 

his capital. He — conſtantly near him in the — 
citadel, which is equal to a very large town, a 
guard of fifty thouſand horſe. The infantry is im- 
| menſely numerous. This army is commanded 
| by rajahs or omrahs, who, as their time of ſervice 
returns, bring forces from their provinces, for 
' bx months only. The emperor's body-guard 
conſiſts of Arab women, who are extremely well 


. diſciplined, and never quit the ſeraglio: amongſt 
V them are eſtabliſhed all the different degrees of 
r rank which obtain among the men. In like 


a anner there is a council of experienced 
tons, who correfpond with the miniſters, 
a eeroys, governors, and bear the title of their 
» Mot and province, inſomuch that they may be 
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conſidered as holding the helm, and being the 
real pilots of the empire. It is indeed true, that 
the emperor every week never fails to be preſent 
at the exterior council of ſtate, but whatever is 

regulated by it is only eſteemed valid in pro- 
portion as it is ratified by the interior. The 
credit and power of the miniſter, governor, or 
others the continuance of his dignity or employ, 
depends on his being on good terms with the 
| lady his correſpondent. This correſpondence 
is carried on by writing, or by means of the 
eunuchs. The monarch values himſelf on a 
ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. Each day, unlef 
prevented by illneſs, he receives all petitions 
| ſeated on the throne, and daily alſo impoſes on 
himſelf the duty of diſpenſing juſtice to ten of 
the poor. Nothing can be better regulated 
than the interior government of his palace. 
Amongſt upwards of ten thouſand women, and 
as many eunuchs, all is ſo well arranged, that 
2 diſpute rarely happens; ; but each individual 
abundantly enjoys both the neceſſaries and 
| ſuperfluities of life. The ſultanas, the favorites, 
and princeſſes; are ſurrounded with a profuſion 

and  magnificence which ſurpaſſes all idea. 
Excepting theſe few particulars, not a word 
tranſpires of what paſſes Fin this voluptuous 
abode, where every pleaſure, every enjoy ment, 
every charm, are united for the ſatisfaftion of 
one man. me n | 
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Beſides the army at Delhi, there is always a orces and 


yery ' conſiderable one at Agra, the other capi- 
tal. Excluſive of thoſe, the ſmalleſt village has 
two horſe, and fix foot ſoldiers, who act as the 
ſpies of government, and ſend an account of 
whatever is tranſacted. Every town has a garri- 


ſon. In a word, the rajahs, who are ſo many 


petty ſovereigns, as feudatories of the empire, 


always ſupport a numerous troop ready to 


march. - One of them claims his deſcent from 
Porus : he conſtantly keeps on foot an army of 
fifty thouſand cavalry, and two hundred thou- 
ſand infantry. The Mogul maintains five hun- 


dred elephants: his arſenals contain an im- 
menſe quantity of ammunition. He finds the 


funds neceſſary for theſe enormous expenſes in 
the patrimony of the perſons in his pay, who, 


great and ſmall, all are his property; in the fer- 


tility of the Hindooſtan lands, of which he is 
the proprietor, and whoſe cultivators are merely 


the huſbandmen ; and, laſtly, in the duties and 


taxes upon commerce. All theſe united pro- 
duce an amazing revenue. 
_ If we may give credit to a traveller who 


carefully examined on the ſpot the commerce of 


the empire, all the filver of Mexico, all the 


gold of Peru, after having circulated for ſome 
time in Europe and Aſia, at length fall into the 


Mogul empire, whence it never returns. This 
is its circulation : one part is tranſported int» 
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Turkey for the commodities drawn from thence; 
from Turkey the money paſſes through Smyrna 
into Perſia for filks, which are fetched from 
that country; from Perſia it enters Hindooſtan, 
through the commerce of Moka, Babelmandel, 

Baſra, and Bander-Abaſſi. Beſide, a part flows 
immediately from Furope into India, particu- 
_ larly through the channel of the Dutch. Al- 
moſt all the money they draw from Japan is 
carried into the Mogul ſtates. It is true that 
Hindogſtan, fertile as it is, draws alſo ſome com- 
modities from other countries; as copper from 
Japan; lead from England; cinnamon, nutmegs, 
and elepbants from the iſland of Ceylon; horſes 
from Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary ; but in gene- 
ral the merchants are paid in merchandize: con- 
ſequently the gold and filver of the. univerſe 
enters Hindooſtan by a thouſand different ways, 
and has ſcarcely any left for its return. It flows, 
by means of the impoſts, into the emperor's 
treaſury, whence it never iſſues in proportion to 
its entrance, however vaſt the expenſes of the 
court and the armies. ..He has a diamond mine 
- In his dominions, of which the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful are his property. | - 

Nothing can be more uniform than the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice : the viceroys, the go- 
vernors, and the chiefs of towns, preciſely fol- 

low the ſame line of conduct in their ſeveral 
departments as the emperor does at Agra and 
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Delhi. Juſtice is diſpenſed by them alone. 
There are, indeed, in each city, a fort of civil 
officer, called kotwal, to judge certain compli- 
cated cafes; but it is optional 'with the partics 
either to carry their complaints to his tribunal 
or not. The care of the police is committed 
to this officer; who is to prevent drunkenneſs, to 
ſuppreſs all places of debauch, to apprehend 
robbers ; and the more effeCtually to excite his 
attention and zeal, he is made reſponſible for 
robberies. , He is obliged to apprize the em- 


peror, or his repreſentative, of all domeſtic im- 


proprieties; and exerciſes, in this reſpect, a kind 
of inquiſition, by means of his ſpies, choſen 
from among the workmen who are employed 
about the houſes, the ſervants, ſlaves, and others: 
he alſo has ſoldiers at his command to repreſs 
all diſturbances. Each individual, either in 
the courts of juſtice or before the governor, 
pleads his own cauſe. The circumſtances are exa- 
mined when the witneſſes are heard, ſentence is 
immediately paſſed, which is almoſt always as 
equitable as it is prompt. Death warrants are all 
preſented at the emperor's tribunal, and are none 
of them executed until he has ratified them three 
different days. | 


The empire of the Moguls in India began to- Bae, 16 


wards the end of the fifteenth century, under a 


frand-ſon of Tamerlane's, named Babr. Driven 


by the Uſbecks out of Bukharia, where he 
Fox. v. | c c 


Sultan, 
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reigned, he carried his arms into India, then 
governed by the deſcendants of Jenghis Khan, 
dethroned ſultan Ibrahim, the reigning monarch, 
uſurped his dignity, which he filled with glory 
during thirty-two years, and at his death left it 
to Homatoon, or Hemayun, his ſon. 
Homioon, This prince experienced all the viciſſitudes af 
155% fortune. At firft he obtained ſignal ſucceſs 
againſt the Patans, or Afghans, from whom his 
father had violently wreſted the ſceptre of Hin 
dooſtan, but he loſt it by a ſtifl greater reverſe; 
his own family confpired againſt him, and he 
was forced to flee into Perfia with a very few 


attendants. Shah Tahmaſp gave him a friend) WW | 
reception. Homaioon ſuffered a reflexion to s 
eſcape him which nearly coſt him his life. Tie I 
king of Perſia had commiſſioned Bayran, ls WW 5 
oven brother, to entertain his gueſt, and even 1, 
ferve him at table. The Mogul ſeeing himſel WF „ 
ſo well treated, was ſo imprudent as to ſay: ;. 
'« The king of Perſia is very right in thus ,. 
; teaching his brother to obey: as for me, who an 
loaded mine with wealth and honours, I have dy 
found no greater enemies in my misfortunes.” W =. 
*Bayran, who was extremely offended at ths fur 


ſpeech, inſpired his brother with ſuſpicions pre iga 
judicial to the royal fugitive ; and they woudſ gig 


have been attended with fatal conſequences i tire] 
im, had it not been for the entreaties of Begun q 
ſultana, the king's ſiſter, who interceded in hk the 
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behalf. His imprudence was even advanta- 
geous to him, for Tahmaſp to remove the dif- 
furbances which the preſence of the Mogul ex- 
cited at his conrt, granted him troops, and 

whatever was neceſſary for him to return into 
Hindooſtan, of which Homaioon reconquered 
4 conſiderable part, and re-entered his capital. 
He had taſted the fruits of his victories only 
three months, at the age of forty- nine, and might 
have promiſed himſelf a longer enjoyment, 
when he died by accident, in the twenty-ſixth 
year of a very chequered reign. 
Akbar was almoſt continually at war with the Akbar 2 
Patans. As ſoon as he had ſubdued them, one "IO 
of his ſons rebelled; he ſent another, named 
Daniel, to oppoſe him, who vanquiſhed his 
brother. It appears that theſe princes had 
en deen badly educated, and were ſurrounded by 
cl WY vicious companions. Selim was obliged to ſur- 
"WW render; and the father's vengeance fell on the un- 
as worthy favourites who had perverted his morals, 
110. and whom he condemned to be tram pled to death 
* by elephants. Daniel, after his victory, died of 
e intemperance. Selim again revolted, but having 
thi furrendered at his father's remonſtrances, he 
pre again obtained his pardon ; though the parent 
ou aid not permit his miſconduct to remain en- 
titely unpuniſhed, for he gave him ſeveral blows 
on his face with his hand, and confined him in 
the palace; however, he once more took him 
2 
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into favour. Shortly after this reconciliation, 
Akbar formed a defign to get rid of Gaja, 
one of the nobles who had ſupported his ſon 
in his rebellion, and allowed himſelf great free- 
dom of ſpeech. He ordered two pills to be 
prepared of the ſame ſize, one of which he in- 
tended to give Gaja, while he took the other 
himſelf to prevent ſuſpicion. Unfortunately, 
from toſſing the pills in his hand, the emperor 
miſtook them, and ſwallowed the wrong. 
Fhough he inſtantly had recourſe to antidotes 
they could not fave him, and he expired, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age, and the forty-ninth 

| year of. his reign. 
—4— The eee of the empire, probably to pu- 3 
161. Niſh Selim for his, rebellion, wiſhed to place | 
' Khoſraw, his ſon, on the throne, after the deathof 
Akbar, but the father, who had taken the name 
of Jehan Ghir, ſupplanted him. Khoſraw could 
not eaſily forget that the crown had been with- 
in his graſp ; neither did his father forget it. 
This recollection occaſioned a coolneſs between 
them, that ended in a rupture. The ſon levied 
troops, and was vanquithed. Jehan Ghir con- 
demned him to loſe his fight, but he did not 
have his fentence executed, and contented him- 
ſelf with keeping Khoſraw priſoner near him. 
This emperor undertook to ſubjugate ſome ra- 
jahs; but as he was unwilling that the war 
mould interfere with bis pleaſures, he very im- 
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prudently entruſted the command of his forces 


to Shah Jehan, another of his ſons. 

The young prince's victories mflamed his 
heart ; they diſcovered to him the poſſibility of 
uſurping the throne of a father who appeared 
wholly abſorbed in diſſipation. However, 
Khoſraw, his eldeſt brother, though in diſgrace, 
was ſtill an obſtacle in the way of his ambition. 
Shah Jehan got himſelf appointed to guard him, 
and put him to death; then throwing off the 
maſk, he conceived the deſign of carrying away 
his father's treaſures, with which he purpoſed 
to make war againſt him. He was very near 
the attainment of his defires, and for a few mi- 


nutes even had his father in his power, but he 


eſcaped from him. Againſt this rebellious ſon, 
Jehan Ghir ſupported another named Parweis ; 
the brothers gave battle, and Shah Jehan was 
defeated. He fled, returned, and maintained 
his ground ſometimes in one province, ſome- 
times in another. | 

In the midſt of theſe events, an incident hap- 
pened which threw the court into conſternation, 
and might have produced a very great change 
in the ſtate. A chief of the raſputes, named Mo- 
habet Khan, had been calumniated to the emperor, 
and found himſelf expoſed to the hatred of a 
powerful faction, of which the empreſs was the 
ſoul. This princeſs, called Meher Meja, who 
was extremely beautiful, and as much diſtin- 
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guiſhed by her ſuperiority. of underſtanding ag 
her perſonal charms, though ſhe was a widow, 
had inſpired the emperor with ſo violent a paſ- 
ſion, that he had married her, and put her at 
2, the head of all his other wiyes. In what man- 
ner Mohabet had offended her is not known, 
but ſhe had reſolved on his ruin. He was ad- 
vancing to plead his juſtification, attended only 
by five thouſand raſputes, the ordinary guard 
gf thoſe noblemen. At Meher, Meja's inſtiga- 
tion, the emperor diſpatched an order for him 
to leave bis troops behind, and appear at court 
followed by his ſervants only. Mohabet, con- 
vinced of the reception he ſhould meet, ad- 
vanced with his eſcort to the bank of a river, 
which ſeparated him from the emperor. While 
he was waiting the anſwer that would be re- 
turned to his freſh entreaties not to be con- 
demned unheard, taking the advantage of the 
emperor's being aſleep, a body of cavalry, con- 
fiſting of forty thouſand, crofſed the river and 

fell on Mohabet's little troop. f 
Valour ſupplies the place of number; the 
raſputes defended themſelyes with all the cou- 
rage of deſpair, killed a great part of the aſſail- 
ants, and drove back the reſt into the river. 
* The general, profiting by this ſucceſs, croſſed it 
with the retreating party, ſurprized Jehan Ghir, 
who was ſtil] len.) in his tent, and made all the 
FLourt priſoners. The conqueror, perhaps amaz- 
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ed at fo extraordinary a victory, behaved more 
like a ſubject than an enemy ; the emperor, 
while in his. power, preſerved all his authority, 
only ſhewing Mohabet ſome: degree of defer- 
ence: the latter even neglected the precaution 
of ſecuring the empreſs, and watching her mo- 
tions. She had the addreſs to convey an order 
to the neighbouring governors to come to her 
huſband's relief. Mohabet was ſurrounded, and 
conſidered himſelf fortunate in being permitted 
to retire with his raſputes: he led them to join 
Shah Jehan, with whom he remained. Jehan 
Ghir ſurvived this event but a very ſhort time. 
He died at the age of fifty-eight, after reigning 
twenty-two years, leaving the character of a 
weak prince, who had ſuffered himſelf. to be 
governed by his courtiers and his wife. 


perienced a ſimilar conduct from their ſons ; 
Shah Jehan will be the third. As he was ab- 
ſent at the death of Jehan Ghir, the queen un- 
dertook to place Shahriyar, her ſon-in-law, on 
the throne ; but the oppoſite faction became 
the ſtronger, and that they might raiſe obſtacles 
to Shahriyar's pretenſions, they proclaimed Bo- 
lakhi, a younger brother of Shah Jehan, in ex- 
pettation of his arrival, It was with extreme 
regret that the young prince conſented to this 
ceremony ; he no doubt had a preſentiment of 
04 
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the fate which awaited: him. His fears were 


not groundleſs, for Shah Jehan having him in 


his power, - ſhewed him no more mercy than he 
did the ſons of his deceaſed brother Parweis, 
all of whom he put to death to calm his appre- 
henſions. His cruel policy, however, did not 


leave him free from diſquietude : two counters 


feit Bolakhis appeared, to whom he was forced to 


give battle. He alſo ſubjugated all thoſe who 


could cauſe him any anxiety in his dominions, be- 
came formidable to the rajahs, and other princes, 
who might have diſturbed his peace, and found 
himſelf ſo powerful and tranquil as to be able to 
declare war againſt the Portugueſe, who had 
got footing in Hindooſtan, and took their ſtrong- 
eſt fortreſs. This was the firſt expedition of the 
Indians againſt the Europeans. 

Akbar had removed the court from Delhi to 
Agra; and Jehan Ghir from Delhi to Lahore. 
Shah Jehan founded another capital, which he 


named Jehan-abad. He built a magnificent pa- 


lace, embelliſhed it with ſuperb gardens, and 


adorned it with whatever could render it a de- 


lightful abode. There he forgot the martial in- 
clinations of his youth, to dedicate his life to 
voluptuouſneſs ; and ſo much was he abſorbed in 
diſhpation, that they were obliged, on an event 
of the utmoſt urgency, to invent a ſtratagem to 
tear him from his pleaſures... A rajah had 
taken up arms, and was making a rapid pro- 
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greſs. The council judged it of the laſt im- 
portance that the emperor ſhould take the field 
againſt him ; but how were they to draw him 
from his beloved luxuries? The aſtrologers pro- 
nounced that the reſidence of the capital would 
be fatal, during a month, to him who ſhould 
hold the firſt rank there. The emperor inſtantly 
quitted it, and committing the adminiſtration to 
the kotwal, put himſelf at the head .of the 
army. He returned quickly after a few indeci- 
five ſucceſſes ; when he found the kotwal dead, 
and applauded himſelf much for having credited 
the aſtrologers” prediction, who to prevent their 
kill being ſuſpected had poiſoned the unhappy 
governor. 

Shah Jehan's paſſion for women was immo- 
derate ; not ſatisfied with thoſe of his haram, 
he uſed to invite thither thoſe of his principal 
nobility. Scandal ſoon began to deſcant on 
theſe too frequent viſits of the ladies to the' ſe- 
raglio, whoſe rigid rules had been much relaxed 
by the emperor. The huſbands began to take 
umbrage at it ; the faquirs declaimed ; and the 
people, by degrees, habituated themſelves to de- 
ſpiſe a prince who ſuffered his courtiers to be 
wanting in reſpect to him with impunity, while 
he thought that he ſhould allow them ſome li- 
berties as a ſort of retaliation for thoſe he per- 
mitted himſelf to their prejudice. But however 
devoted he was to his pleaſures, he never ne- 


of the Moguls, and in that reſpect his memory 


ien ons: among them. 


diced in favour of his own capacity, little in- 


crete and diſſimulative: for ſame time he profeſſ- 


rad Bukſh, the fourth, | thought only of pleas 
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glected to diſpenſe juſtice ; he was the Solomon 


is ſtill held in veneration. This care, ſo worthy 
the attention of a king, ſupported him for ſome 
time longer in the public mind; and he might, 
notwithſtanding his faults, have ans: In 
peace, had it.not been for the diſturbances of 
his court, occaſioned by his indolence in regard 
to his children, and the ambition which lowed 


He had four ſons and two daughters, all ar- 
lead at years of maturity. - The eldeſt, named 
Dara Shekowh, which ſignifies Magnificent as 
Darius, was gallant, witty, too much preju- 


clined to religion, ſubject to fits of paſſion, dur- 
ing the continuance of which he did not even 
ſpare the chief nobles, who were hurt by his 


arritability, though it was but momentary, Sul- pr 


tan Sujah, the ſecond, was nearly of the ſame h 
diſpoſition as his eldeſt brother, but leſs candid. | 
He treated the courtiers with more deference, 
but did not gain their affection, becauſe he ſpent 
too much of his time with his wives. Aureng- 
zebe had not the amiable qualities of the two 
former. He was ſerious and melancholy, diſ- 


ed himſelf a faquir, the more effectually to remove 
every ſuſpicion that he aimed at the crown. Mo- 
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ſure: and ſolely: occupied himſelf in drinking 
or hunting. He was extremely affable, brave, 
frank, liberal, open, diſdained intrigues, and 
openly boaſted that his only. hope lay in the 
ſtrength of his arm and bis ſword. 

The eldeſt daughter, Jehan Ara Begum, or 
the ornament of the world, was very beautiful, and 
very ſenſible. Her father paſſionately loved her, 
Report whiſpered that his tenderneſs was even. 
criminal, becauſe he was heard frequently ta 
quote, with a ſignificant application, the deciſion 
of the mahometan doctors: That a man may 
*-{urely be permitted to eat the fruit of the tree 
he had planted,” However, he allowed her 
a favourite, a young muſician belonging to the 
palace, whom he loaded with favours ; but he 
poiſoned another himſelf, whom ſhe probably 
had choſen without his leave ; and having ſur- 
prized her with a third, whom ſhe ſent to con- 
ceal himſelf in her bath, under the pretence 
that he thought it kept in too neglected a ſtate, 
and that ſhe ought to bathe, her father com- 
manded the fire to be lighted under the cauldron, 
and neyer quitted the apartment till the 
eunuchs, made him a ſign that the unfortunate 
gallant was dead. In all other reſpects her 
power over her father was abſolute. He con- 
lided ſolely in her, and committed to her both 
the care of his own ſafety and the regulation of 
the ſeraglio. Ara Begum was extremely at- 
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tached to her brother Dara. Royſhan Ray Be. 


gum, or the princeſs of enlightened mind, was nei- 
ther ſo beautiful nor ſo ſenfible as her ſiſter ; but 


| ſhe was not leſs gay, nor ſeſs addicted to pleaſure, 


She wholly attached herſelf to Aurengzebe. 
Adopting the ſame bad policy that had cauſed 
Jehan Ghir ſuch repeated embarraſſments, Shah 
Jehan appointed his ſons to the government of 
provinces, equal to kingdoms. To Sujah he gave 
Bengal; to Aurengzebe, Deccan; to Morad, 
Guzerat. Dara, the eldeſt, the heir apparent to 


the crown, had only two ſmall provinces in the 


vicinity of the capital, that he might not be 
diſtant from the court. His father already per- 
mitted him to command there; but he after 
wards grew ſuſpicious of him, and liſtened to 
the ſuggeſtions of Aurengzebe, who prevailed 
on him, by means of the emir Jemla, his general, 
to have an army always ready to march, and to 
intruſt it to him, under the pretext of the neceſſity 
of carrying on hoſtilities againſt the kings of 
Golconda and Viſiapour. Dara conſented, 
with great reluctance, to a meaſure which would 
tender Aurengzebe very ene undoubtedly 


to his prejudice. 


At that period the intrigues were only in 
embryo ; but a dangerous malady with which 
the 'emperor was attacked ſoon diſcloſed them. 
The princes flew to arms. According to the 
cuſtom of the country, the conteſt was for the 
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throne, or for life. Aurengzebe's conduct, on 


this occaſion, is a model for the ambitious who 


make no ſcruple of ſurmoun:ing obſtacles by 
artifice. The hypocrite thus wrote to Morad : 
« Dara is a kafer (an idolater), Sujah a rafezi (a 
« heretic), I am a faquir. Ye alone can pre- 
tend to the crown. If you will only give 
* me your promiſe that, after your acceſſion to 
„ the empire, I ſhall be ſuffered to live quietly 
“ in ſome diſtant corner of your dominions, 
* where I may pray to God the remainder of 


* my days, I am ready to jon you with my 


troops, and aſſiſt you to take poſſethon of the 
„ throne.”* At the ſame time he ſent him a 
trifling ſum of money as an earueſt of his good- 


deſpiſed ; for he had augmented their number by 
another ſtratagem. The emir Jemla, who was 
commander of a formidable corps of raſputes, 
dared not declare himſelf, becauſe, according to 
the cuſtom, his wife and children were detained 
at court as hoſtages ; and conſequently he would 
have endangered their .ſafety. Aurengzebe 
propoſed that he ſhould give him leave to ſeize 
and keep him priſoner, to prevent their being 
ſuſpected of a ſecret intelligenze. The emir 
conſented. He was arreſted, and confined in a 
chamber. His troops were alarned ; but as it 
was only a ſcheme, their fears were ſoon calmed. 
Aurengzebe, attended by them, and thoſe of his 


will, The forces he offered were not to be. 
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own. government, began his march to join Mo. 
rad, publiſhing, that he was going, by his father's 
orders, to delivet him from the tyranny of 


two elder brotheis. 
This proclam: tion was not altogether un- 


founded. Shah Jehan, preſſed, with haughty 
importutiity, by lis eldeſt ſon, to order the reſt to 


Iay down their zrms, like a feeble prince, fore- 


bore to exert' hs authority towards them; and 
was on the whok not ſorry that they ſhould be a 
check 'on each «ther, that he might if neceſſary 
. repreſs the amb tion of the one by means of the 


other. The moſt dangerous, in appearance, 


was neither Auwengzebe nor Morad, yet more 
diſtant, but Sujih, who was advancing with a 


large army. The emperor was obliged to intruft 
all 555 forces to Dara, who, placed Solomon, his 
ſon, a young man of great merit, at their head. 
He no ſooner had diſperſed his uncle's army, and 


forced him to fee, than he turned back to op- 


poſe Aurengzebe and Morad, who were ap- 
proaching. Wien the armies were in fight, the 
moſt prudent o Dara's counſellors advifed him 


not to riſk a battle, but to attempt rather to 


come to terms of accommodation. Shah Jehan, 


* though in extreme ill health, wiſhed to be con- 
eyed into his two ſons' camp, that he might 


endeavour to effect a reconciliation between 


them. Dara would not hear of fuch a pro- 
| poſal. They engaged. An incident, apparent!y 
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of no importance decided both the victory and 


the fate of the empire. 

Notwithſtanding the valour of Aurengzebe's 
raſputes, Dara's numerous troops could ſcarcely 
fail to come off victorious. His army conſiſted 
of an hundred thouſand cavalry, five hundred 


elephants, and infantry in proportion. After a 


very obſtinate reſiſtance, the wing commanded 
by Aurengzebe in perſon was thrown into con- 
fuſion. Morad, wounded on his elephant, while 
covering with his ſhield his ſon, a child of ſeven 
years old, who was with him, could with diffi- 
culty hold him in. The whole army was ſhaken, 
and on the point of flying. © Comrades,” cried 
Aurengzebe, what advantage will you find 
“ in flight?” He proteſted that he would not 
quit the field; and as a proof of his aſſertion, 
commanded a chain to be thrown round his ele- 
phant's feet. The foldiers ſwore they would 
never abandon him. He remained firm in his 
reſolve. While Dara continued to combat with 
his uſual ardour, the cry of victory reſounded 


around him. One of his generals, who is ſul-, 
pected to have been gained over by the adver- 


fary, approached, ſaying: Health and glory to 
* your majeſty ; deſcend quickly from your ele- 


phant, and mount your horſe ; what remains 


but to purſue theſe cowards?” Dara followed 
this inſidious counſel ; but his troops, who con- 


ſtantly looked towards him, not ſeeing him on 
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his elephant, concluded he was lain. . In leſs 
than a quarter of an hour. his whole army was 
diſperſed. Thus Aurengzebe, for having re- 
mained on his elephant a few minutes, ſaw the 
crown of Hindooſtan on his head, and Dara, 


for having diſmounted from his a minute too 


ſoon, found himſelf hurled from the throne. 
One fault is in general the conſequence of 
another. From the wreck of his army Dara 
might have ſtill formed a formidable body, and 
defended Agra, which Aurengzebe had n 
yet dared to attack. That was his father's” 
opinion, which he communicated to him; but 
he choſe rather to abſent himſelf with Solomon, 
his ſon, to raiſe freſh troops more at leiſure, 
Aurengzebe loſt not a moment, and preſented 
himſelf before the capital. Then commenced 
the embaſſies between the father and ſon. An 
invitation was ſent from the former for him to 


come and embrace his father, who never ceaſed 


cheriſhing a real efteem and affection for this be- 


| loved fon, whom he always conſidered as more 


deſerving the throne than Dara. The ſon returned 
many thanks, with earneft proteſtations of reſpect 
and deference ; but alleged that his affairs would 


not permit him to perform, at that time, a duty ſo 


flattering to his heart. Royſhan Ray, his youngeſt 
fiſter, had conveyed him information that if he 
entered the ſeraglio he moſt probably would not 
return in fafety from the Arab guard of armed 
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women. After a delay of ſome days he ſent ſultan 


Mahmud, his ſon, a young prince extremely active 


and enterprizing, whom he commiſſioned to per- 
form what he could not do himſelf, from reſpe& to 
his father. Without liſtening to his grand-father's 
offers, who promiſed him the throne if he would join 
him, Mahmud demanded all the keys of the fortreſs, 
blocked up the doors, barred the windows, and 
made Shah Jehan priſoner in his palace. Aureng- 
zebe at the fame time wrote him a ſhort note, in 
which he complained of his partiality to Dara, 
told him that it was Dara who impriſoned him; 
that, for his part, he had always felt a truely 
flial tenderneſs for him. © Pardon me,” added 
he towards the concluſion ; “ do not be impatient; 
* 28 ſoon as I ſhall have diſpoſed of Dara in ſuch 
n manner as to prevent him fulfilling his wicked 
* deſigns, I will come myſelf and throw open your 


„ doors.“ 


Secure on his father's ſide of becoming ſole 


maſter, he only wanted a pretext to get rid of 
Morad, With all his natural frankneſs, that 
young prince had repoſed an entire confidence in 
lis brother. There is not a doubt that to his 


ls ſucceſſes. As long as the hypocrite wanted his 
llſtance, there was no mark of reſpect he did not 


ve only to ſupreme power: as king, emperor, 
Jour majeſty, and the like. Morad, notwithſtand- 


wurage Aurengzebe 6wed, in a great meaſure, all 


ew him. He never addreſſed him without a title, 
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ing the warnings of ſeveral of his friends, could 
not be brought to harbour ſuſpicions to the preju. 
dice of ſo good a brother, and one ſo totally free 


from ambition. Aurengzebe one night detained 


him to ſupper, prolonged the repaſt, ordered ſome 


excellent wine to be ſerved ; but which the rigid 


duties of his religion forbade his taſting. When 
he ſaw his brother in great hilarity with one or 
two gueſts who had attended him, he withdrew, 
under the pretence of leaving them more at eaſe. 
The prince continued to drink till he fell faſt 
aſleep. The two gueſts were then deſired to re 
tire, that Morad might not be diſturbed ; and as 


| ſoon as he was left alone, his ſabre and poniard 


were taken from him. 

Aurengzebe was not long before he came in 
perſon to wake him. He rudely puſhed him with 
his foot. When the prince opened his eyes, he 
| addrefled him in the following terms: „ How 
“ ſhameful! how infamous! a king as thou art, 
e to have ſo little decency as to inebriate thyſell 


nin this manner. What will be thought of thee 
* and of me? Come, take up this wretch, this 


« drunkard, bind his hands and feet, and throw 
e him in yonder till he has ſlept himſelf ſober.” 
The order was immediately executed. As ſoon as 
this event was known, the troops began to ſhew 


ſigns of diſcontent; but care had been taken to 


place thoſe among them, who threw all the blame 


on Morad. They reported, that in a fit of 
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drunkenneſs he had inſulted his brother, who, for | 


fear of worſe treatment, had been neceflitated to 
confine him ; but that he would be releaſed as 


ſoon as he had flept off the fumes of the wine. 


So in fact he was; being taken from his firſt 
priſon, to be removed into a citadel. 

The conqueror having concerted all his plans in 
regard to the capital, went in queſt of Dara. He 
purſued him with ſuch unremitting ardour, that 


he not unfrequently advanced two or three leagues 


before his troops. On an occaſion of this ſort, he 
faw rajah Jefſeyn advancing towards him, whom 
he knew to be tenderly attached to Shah Jehan. 
This general was attended by five or fix thouſand 
rajputes. Aurengzebe was much aſtoniſhed, as 
he had only a very few perſons with him ; the 
rajah might have ſeized him, and ſet the emperor 
at liberty. It is not known whether this were not 
his intention, for he had marched with amazing 
alacrity, and Aurengzebe thought him at Delhi. 
However, he inſtantly determined what conduct to 
adopt. Without betraying any emotion—without 
changing countenance, he went up to Jefleyn, 
ſpoke to him aloud with the appellations of 
friendſhip and reſpet—* My lord rajah, my lord 
«© my father: —and continued, © I impatiently 
expected thy approach. It is all over, Dara is 
* ruined. He is quite alone; I have ſent after 
* him, he cannot eſcape.” Then taking off his 
pearl collar, he put it on the rajah's neck, and 
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to diſengage himſelf from him as ſoon as poſſible 
without giving him offence, for he already wiſhed 
him at a diſtance, he ſaid, Go with all the ſpeed 
“ thou canſt to Lahore, and wait for me there, 
6 My army is fatigued. I fear ſome diſturbance 
& there. I make you governor of the city; 1 
© commit every thing to your care. I am ex. 
© tremely obliged to you for what you have 
% already done. Where did you leave that 
„6 traitor Delil ? I ſhall find a way to be revenged. 
« Farewel! Make haſte.” Overpowered by this 
torrent of words, jeſſeyn, loaded with favours, if 
he had formed any deſign, deſiſted from it; and | 
Aurengzebe continued his way; though he changed | 
the object of his purſuit. | 
As Dara had taken refuge in Guzerat, where i it 
would be difficult to vanquiſh him, Aurengzebe 
turned his arms againſt his brother Sujah. He 
obtained ſome advantages over him, but none de- 
ciſive. Another circumſtance occurred to aug- 
ment his anxiety. Sultan Mahmud, his ſon, 
liſtened to evil councellors, and rebelled againſt 
| his father. The attempt was futile: he ſhould 
have taken his grand-father's advice, when he per- 
ſuaded him to that meaſure. His father's authority 
was at that time Precarious, | and he might have 
ſucceeded ; but in the preſent circumſtances, Au- 
rengzebe could cruſh his ſon with all his united 
forces, He took him priſoner, and ſent him to 
languiſn out his youth in a citadel, where he died. 
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On this occaſion it was he made this paternal 
| harangue to ſultan Mauzm, his ſecond ſon: * There 
« js ſomething ſo exceedingly delicate in reigning, 
« that kings ſhould be almoſt jealous of their 
« ſhadow. If you are not docile, you may very 
« probably meet with your brother's fate. Do 
not flatter yourſelf that I am one of thoſe men 
& who will ſuffer myſelf to be treated as Shah 
« Jehan treated Jehan Ghir his father, and as 1 
« have treated mine.” It is from this period, 
when holding Morad in captivity, and almoſt cer- 
tain of expellng Dara and Sujah, his two other 
brothers, from Hindooſtan, or of exterminating 
them and their families, that we muſt date the 
reign of Aurengzebe, 
At the ſame time that his father was guarded Aurengzebe, 
1 . . | . | + - Gth ſultan 
with all imaginable precaution, he granted him 1656. 
whatever could amuſe and ſoften his confinement z: 
his former apartment, his wives, his ſingers, his 
mollahs to read the Koran to him, the ſociety of 
his eldeſt daughter, combats of animals, and every 
other ſpecies of entertainment that he could deſire. 
He calmed his reſentment by obliging letters, full 
of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion ; conſulted him as his 
oracle z and ſhewed him every mark of deference. 
He continually ſent him little preſents. By thefe 
4 attentions he ſo won on his affection, that the 
1 father, of his own accord, frequently gave him 
) things that he had at firſt refuſed him; and at 
l. length he granted him his pardon and paternal 
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| 5 bleſſing, which Aurengzebe had often intreated, 


but without effect. | | 
The death of that emperor, which happened 
ſix years after his ſecluſion, cauſed not the ſmalleſt 
diſturbance in the empire. He was neither good 
Nor wicked, rather indulgent than cruel, His 
ruling paſſion was avarice. Not fatisfied with in- 
heriting the treaſures of his nobility after their 
deceaſe, which was one of the prerogatives of the 
crown, though certainly an abuſe, he appeared 
ardently to expect theſe ſucceſſions, and talked of 
them with an intemperate joy. One of the omrahs 
knowing his rapacity, and ſuſpecting that at his 
death the emperor, depending on immenſe riches, 
would not fail to demand his coffers, that he might 
enjoy the ſight of their contents, ſecretly diſtributed 
his wealth to his relatives, and even to ſtrangers, 
In his laſt illneſs he ordered his cheſts to be well 
cloſed and ſealed, and ſaid to thoſe who ſurrounded 
him: This is the king's property.” What he 
foreſaw, took place. The emperor, impatient to 
behold this treaſure, cauſed. them to be brought 
into the aſſembly of his courtiers. They were 
opened, when all they contained was old iron, 
ſtones, rags, bones, and other things of the ſame 
nature, Shah Jehan, confuſed, uttered not a 
word, byt roſe and quitted the apartment. 

A woman alſo diſappointed his avarice. Her 
huſband, a rich Gentoo trader, had died worth 
two hundred thouſand rupees : ſhe diſpenſed hi 
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wealth with a ſparing hand to her ſon, who was 
very extravagant. The young man's companions 
perſuaded him to carry a complaint to the emperor. 
Shah Jehan willingly received his depoſition, ſent 
for the widow, and commanded her to remit him 
fifty thouſand rupees, and to give the like ſum to 
her ſon ; he then ordered her to be inſtantly turned 
out, that he might not hear her clamours. The 
mother, ſurprized both at the ſentence, and her 
being enjoined ſilence, cried out that ſhe had ſome- 
thing more to diſcover to the king. She was 
brought back, and thus harangued him: God 
« preſerve your majeſty, I muſt confeſs that my 
« ſon has ſome right to demand his father's pro- 
« perty, becauſe he is his blood and mine, and 
* conſequently our heir. But I could wiſh to 
“ know what relationſhip your majeſty can poſ- 


« fibly have with my late huſband, to claim his 


© ſucceſſion.” The emperor ſmiled, and diſ- 
miſſe®: her without requiring any thing. 

Shah Jehan had the afflition of ſeeing his three 
ſons deſtroyed by the barbarity of their brother. 
Aurengzebe's policy, incapable of compaſſion, did 
not even permit him to ſpare the unfortunate Dara 


the ignominy of being made a public ſpectacle to the 


eity of Agra. He was led through all the ſtreets, 


mounted on an old elephant, covered with a 


tattered garment, that every one might ſee and 
not harbour a doubt that it was he who was 


going to ſuffer death. At a public audience he- 
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ordered Solomon, his nephew; to be brought into 
his preſence, talked to him, induced him to anſwer 
his queſtions, and then ſent him priſoner to the 
ſame citadel as his uncle Morad, neither of whom 
were ever more heard of. As to Sujah, purſued 

without ceaſing by his brother, the only meaſure 
he could adopt was, to throw himſelf on the pro- 
tection of a neighbouring king, who was under 
obligations to him. When on the point of being 
betrayed by his ungrateful hoſt, he conceived the 
deſperate enterprize of dethroning that monarch, 
and periſhed in the attempt. Sultan Banka, his 
ſon, the princes, princeſſes, mothers, children, all 
were exterminated. Next came the turn of Au- 
Tengzebe's own family. His eldeſt ſon, Mahmud, 
was either affaſſinated or | poiſoned. Ackbar, 
another of his ſons, for whom he had an extra- 
ordinary partiality, rebelled, and cauſed him ſome 
uneaſineſs ; but he defeated his views by a very 
artful ſtratagem. The prince's army conſiſted 
chiefly of idolaters : Aurengzebe ſent one of his 
confidants into his ſon's camp with a feigned letter 
addreſſed to Akbar, in which the emperor com- 
mended him for his prudence in having thus aſ- 
ſembled the idolaters together to put them all to 
the ſword, and that he would advance the follow- 
ing day for that purpoſe. The eunuch was told 
to conduct himſelf in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
ſuſpicion, that the letter might be intercepted. 
Akbar in yain proteſted that it was an artifice of 
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his father's; confuſion aroſe in the army, the 
troops diſperſed, and Akbar eſteemed himfelf for- 
tunate in being able to take refuge at the court of 
Perſia, where he was kindly received. 
Mauzm, the ſon to whom he gave ſuch ſalutary 
advice in the affair concerning Mahmud, either of- 
fended or gave him umbrage. He commanded him, 
in full aſſembly, to go and kill a lion, which had 
come down from the mountains and was ravaging 
the country. The great huntſman aſked for nets, 
for the prince, that were uſually employed for that 
kind of hunting. The emperor replied: © When 
«I was young, I never was ſo particular,” It was 
next to devoting his ſon to death; but he returned 
ſafe from this perilous adventure, though not with- 
out braving conſiderable danger. From that time 


his father ſhewed him much affeQtion, and gave 


him an important government ; not, however, with- 
out-limiting his power, as he intended to do that 
of all thoſe whom he favoured, He uſed to beſtow 
on them a much greater degree of ſplendor than 
authority, If any of the rajahs of the frontiers 
difplayed any martial {kill and talents, he never 
tailed to employ them in hoſtilities with the princes 
of the neighbouring provinces. By this mean, he 
conquered kingdoms, from which he derived the 


double advantage, of augmenting his dominions 


and procuring tranquillity. 
He died at the age of ninety, generally dreadady 
but likewiſe very much eſteemed for his diligence 
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in anſwering, himſelf, all petitions, adminiſtering 
juſtice in perſon, and acquitting himſelf of all the 
painful dutles attached to royalty. Aurengzebe 
was a rigid obſerver of the Koran. He ceaſed 
being cruel as ſoon as it was no longer uſeful to 
him; he even confined himſelf, after his great 
executions, to eat fruits and vegetables only, dur. 
ing the remainder of his life, as an expiation for the 
blood he had conſidered himſelf obliged to ſhed to 
obtain the throne. But would not his conduct have 
been more meritorious, had he forborne to aſpire 
to a throne which could only be obtained at that 
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price? He attached no great importance to the Wl x 
laws, whoſe violation had been rigorouſly puniſhed t 
by his predeceſſors. Two young men were brought , 
before him, who were found roving. about the , 
ſeraglio gardens. - © How did you gain admit- 
% tance?” ſaid he. One anſwered by the door, . 
the other over the wall. Make them return as ) 
ce they came, added he. The eunuchs, like 8 
| | thoſe officious valets who always exceed their be 
1 orders, threw the latter over the wall, and he died 1 
in conſequence of his bruiſes. 1 
1 Auurengzebe left immenſe treaſures, although he ff 
| | at all times diſpenſed them generouſly -and com- th 
—_ mendably : very unlike his father, who frequently au 
1 indulged in the ſtrange amuſement of deſcending W », 
| 3 : Ys 
il into arched vaults ſupported with marble pillars W rei 


| | where he heaped his riches, and where he would W 1 
remain whole hours together contemplating them. 
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left four ſons. The three younger joined againſt 
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His ſon made a very conciſe will, Kings would 
do well not to make any, they are always ſo badly 


executed! He commanded his children to abide by 


the diviſion he had made of the kingdom between 
them, which was the only means of preventing 


a 2 vaſt effuſion of blood. But he appeared to 


foreſee that theſe regulations would be little re- 
ſpected; and as he cared not about the diſputes 
which might happen between thoſe ambitious 
rivals, he only intreated, that whoever ſhould have 
the good fortune to obtain the empire, would do 
no injury to Mohamed Khan Bukhſh, his youngeſt 


ſon; and without preciſely giving any pre-eminence 
to Mohamed Azem Shah, the third of his ſons 


who were preſent, he ordered thoſe who ſur- 
rounded him to obey him. 


In the ſpace of thirteen years, ſix emperors ap- Mauzm Ba 


peared upon the throne; the firſt. of whom was 
Mauzm, wha took the name of Bahader Shah, and 
conquered Mohamed Azem, whom their father 
had in a manner appointed to ſucceed him. Dur- 


ing ſome centuries India had not ſeen ſuch nume- 


rous armies. Mauzm's conſiſted of a hundred and 
fifty thouſand horſe, and a hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand foot ſoldiers, without mentioning the 
auxiliary troops. Azem's forces were in equal 
proportion; but he was ſlain in battle. Mauzm 
reigned only fix years, and died of illneſs. He 
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the eldeſt, who met the fate of adverſe fortune, 
and periſhed, like his uncle, in the field. The 
three brother conquerors could not agree. Je. 
handar found means to get poſſeſſion of his father' 


' treaſures. Money furniſhed him both with ad. 


Herents and troops; and he triumphed over his bro. 
thers, whom he put to death. His extravagant paſ. 
ſion for his wife, who was a ſinger, occaſioned him 
to commit errors that proved his ruin. He inveſted 
her low relations with the moſt important and 
honourable dignities of the empire. This con. 
duct was extremely diſguſting to the nobles; and 
two of them, who were brothers, and who en. 
joyed conſiderable credit, named Haſſan and Ab. 
dallah, hurled him from the throne, and raiſed 
Furrukhſir, the ſon of Azem, in his place. 

I The two brothers expected to hold the reins of 
government under him; and, in fact, for ſome 
time enjoyed an abſolute authority. Furrukhſir at 
length became weary of the yoke, and tried to 
ſhake it off. The brothers threw him into priſon, 
deprived him of ſight, and afterwards of life. 
Then, from the caſtle of Selim Gur, where the 
royal family was confined, they drew out one of 
the children of Aurengzebe, named Raffiya, who 
was pleaſing to them only three months. They 
removed him, and placed his brother Raffiya Al 
Dowlet on the throne ; who, in the courſe of a 
very few days, by a natural death, ceded it to 
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'Naſroddin, Furrukhfir's couſin, who took the 


name of Mohammed Shah, and was inſtalled by 
the brothers. | 


They left him no more authority than they had Navoddin 


„ or Mohame 


his couſin; but he very ſhortly recovered his med Shab, 


rights. Under pretence of a war, he drew Haſſan 
from Agra, and as ſoon as he had him at ſome dif- 
tance cauſed him to be tried by the omras, and maſ- 
ſacred. He immediately returned to Agra; but 
Abdallah, who had been informed of the event, 


had taken a ſon of Rafhya from Selimgur, cauſed 


him to be proclaimed, and ſupported him againſt 
the emperor. with a very formidable army. The 
ſlaughter was prodigious. Abdallah fell into the 
power of Naſroddin, who, violently agitated, ſaid 
to him: © Traitor, what is it thou haſt done?“ 
« What have I done !”” replied Abdallah; „I 
delivered you from priſon, and gave you an 
«* empire, My brother having been killed by 


„your orders, as I was at the head of an army, 


* ſelf-preſervation taught me to employ it. Pro- 
* nidence decreed you the victory; uſe it as you 
* think proper in treating this maſs of clay, as your 
* reſentment or intereſt ſhall ſuggeſt.” ' © But,” 
returned the emperor, © what harm had Fur- 
* rukhſir done you?“ © He had grown jealous,” 


lad Abdallah with frankneſs, of the power that 


my brother and I had enjoyed. As to relinquiſh 
it was contrary to our intereſt, we thought it 


dangerous not to get rid of him as ſoon as - 
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e poſſible. If Providence had permitted us always 


to have acted with the ſame degree of prudence, 


« we ſhould not be now reduced to this tragic 
* end.” The monarch ſent him to priſon, but 
with domeſtics to ſerve him. A few days after he 


removed him to a palace, aſſigned him a penſion, 


- allotted him a numerous train of attendants, and 


gave him all the conveniences of life. Abdallah 
was not much benefitted by this generoſity, for he 
died of his wounds about two months after, 
Forty-five women, as well as his wives or concu- 
bines, confined themſelves in a houſe, and burned 
themſelves on the day of his funeral. His emperor 
was ſent back to Selimgur. 

Under Mohammed Shah an event took place, 


Which was neither a conqueſt on the part of the 


enemy, nor rebellion of the populace, nor revo- 
lution in the government, which, in fact, it is 
difficult to characterize, and which notwithſtanding 


oecaſioned the greateſt misfortunes. The condudt 
of this prince towards Abdallah demonſtrates that 


he was mild and humane, qualities which perhaps 
are improper in the chief of ſo unſtable an empire. 
In a court that was torn to pieces by factions, and 


| agitated by the ambition and turbulency of the 


nobles, every thing ſuffered—morals, religion, po- 
lice. There was neither diſcipline in the army, 
nor regularity in the finances. The worthy em- 
peror ſaw all theſe diſorders, lamented them, but 
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The thought occurred to him of calling Nizam 
al Muluk, governor of Deccan, to his aſſiſtance ; a 
man of merit and experience, who had enjoyed 


the confidence of Aurengzebe, and was very Ca- 


pable of repairing the ſprings of this relaxed 
machine, if he were ſeconded by the emperor ; but 
knowing that prince's weakneſs, he went much 
againſt his inclination. | 


What he foreſaw came to paſs : the part of a re- 


former is every-where difficult, but particularly ſo 
in courts. Nizam found every one prejudiced 
againſt him. They thwarted his ideas, ridiculed 
his plans, and laughed at his remonſtrances. The 
luxury of the court, inſtead of decreaſing, aug- 
mented, as if to brave the reformer. 

Finding that his efforts were vain, he told the 


| emperor that the affairs of his province demanded 


his preſence, and quitted the court. He reſolved to 
give this diſſolute and diſſipated court, which had 
deſpiſed his councils, a more efficacious warning— 
one which ſhould rouſe both the ſovereign and 
the courtiers from the ſtate of indolence and 
apathy into which- they were fallen. Until that 
period he had reſtrained the Mahrattas to their 
mountains; but he now ſuffered them to deſcend 


into the plains, and to continue their ravages even 


to the vicinity of the capital. Nizam was recalled 
to oppoſe this torrent. As he had directed it, he 
had very little trouble in diverting its courſe. 


When. the ger was paſt, he — that the 
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court was neither more tractable, nor more in. 


_ clined to a reform ; on the contrary, he was treated 


with leſs reſpe& than before. The omrahs miſſed 
no opportunity of inſulting hmm. When they ſaw 
him appear with-the gravity of a man of his age 

and ſtation, they would fay to each other in ridi- 
cule . Look, how the Deccan monkey dances !” 


Offended more than he had been before, he 


judged it right to give them once for all ſo com- 
plete a leſſon as ſhould correct them for the fu- 
ture. At that time Perſia was governed by the 
famous Thamas Kouli Khan, who is known in 
hiſtory by his expedition into India. under the 
name of Nadir Shah. This prince took advantage 
of the indolence and diſturbances in the Indian 
court to aggrandize himſelf. He had taken the 
fortreſs of Kandahar, and was on the frontier 
at the head of an army of a hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand cavalry, men of various 
nations, and all inured to the fatigues of war, 
Nizam held the helm of government, with a title 


55 ſuperior to that of grand-vizier. This miniſter, in 


concert with three or four powerful nobles, whom 
he had attached to his cauſe, wrote to the Perſian, 
inviting him to march to Dehli, and undertook to 
remove all difficulties. The motive he urged to 
engage the prince to this enterprize is not known ; 
whether it were to puniſh the infolent courtiers, or 
free. the emperor from their tyranny, or to rouſe 
him from his indolence and apathy : a ſingular 
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mode of correcting his maſter. Whatever might 


have been his reaſon, Nadir Shah, in the propoſal 
made him, ſaw only the benefits that could not 
fail to accrue from this lucrative and glorious in- 
vaſion 3 nor were his expectations diſappointed. 
Every obſtacle ſunk before him—the cities ſur- 
rendered, the viceroys ſubmitted ; for Nizam wrote 
to them ſaying, that the emperor and his favourites 
ſpent all their time in drinking and carouſing with 
the women, that the court never even thought 
about them, that they could hope for no relief 


from that quarter, therefore they had better 


provide for their own ſafety. He adviſed them 


to treat in the beſt manner they could for their 


own intereſt, and they adhered to his counſel. In 
al thoſe cities, eſpecially at Lahore, one of the 
capitals, Nadir Shah found immenſe treaſures, 
formerly buried, which encouraged his troops, 
and ſeemed an earneſt of thoſe they expected at 
Delhi. Thoſe places which attempted to defend 
themſelves, having no aſſiſtance, experienced the 
moſt barbarous treatment, pillage, maſſacre, and 
conffagration. When the Perſians, however, ad- 
ranced towards the chief capital, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to make ſome ſhew of reſiſtance. A very 
conſiderable army was ready to oppoſe Nadir Sha. 
Whether from fear or prudence, the Perfian 


offered terms of accommodation ; but theſe were 


rejected by Nizam with peculiar haughtineſs, who 
allo differed in opinion from all Mohammed Shah's 


other counſellors at the battle. It was undoubt- 
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edly a premeditated plan; for after the defeat, 
Nizam, who procuted himſelf to be deputed to the 
conqueror's camp to treat on terms of peace, was 
received by him in the moſt honourable manner, 
and with the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of regard, 
The reſult of this conference is unknown. But 
-the enſuing day the Mogul permitted himſelf to 
be conducted to the Perſian's tent as to that of a 
friend. Nadir ſent his ſort out to meet him, 
-quitted his pavilion to receive him, and made him 
take a place by him, on the fame cuſhion- The 
uſual compliments paſt, he addreſſed him nearly 
as follows: It is aſtoniſhing that you are ſo in- 
* attentive to your concerns, and that though | 
« wrote you ſeveral letters, though I diſpatched to 
you an ambaſſador; and gave you proofs of the 
* moſt unfeigned friendſhip, that your miniſters 
« ſhould not have thought proper to give me 
* a ſatisfactory anſwer. From your neglecting 

| __ * to eſtabliſh a good diſcipline among your peo- 
© ple, one of my ambaſſadors has been killed 
in your dominions, without your avenging 
* If. Even when J entered your empire, you 
46 appeared totally careleſs of your own intereſt, 
© to ſuch a degree as not even to conſider i 
« worth your while to enquire who T was, or 
« what was my intention. When F afterwards 
4 advanced to Lahore, no meſſenger arrived from 
you, no perſon came out to greet me, no notice 
. was even taken of the compliments T had lent be 
to preſent you- At length your omrahs, 
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* awakened from their imbecile lethargy, came 
é in a tumultuary manner to ſtop my progrels ; 


e yourſelf, inflated with your puerile imaginations, 


« and inſpired by your extravagant reſolves, re- 
« fuſed to liſten to any honourable overture, un- 
«til at laſt, by the aſſiſtance of God and the force 
* of arms, you ſee the conſequence that has re- 
& ſulted;” He then reproached him with the 


protection he granted the infidels, to the prejudice 


of the mahometan religion; which might be im- 


puted to the attention that Mohammed ſhewed the 


Europeans in his dominions. Nadir concluded 


thus: As the poſterity of Timur has neither 


* inſulted the ſophis nor done any injury to the 
* people of Perſia, I will not wreſt your empire 
from you; but ſince your indolence and pride 
have obliged me to come from a great diſtance, 


and expend vaſt ſums, and as my troops are 


Gf extremely fatigued by their long marches, and 
in want of neceſſaries, I. will go on to Delhi, 
« and remain there ſome days till my army is re- 
« freſhed; and the peyſhkuſh, that is to ſay, the 
*'contribution to which Nizam agreed with me, 


« ſhall be paid. —After- that I wil leave you to 


© the care of your own concerns. 
Nadir's precautions to regulate his march to- 


wards- Delhi, and to inſure his own ſafety in the 
city/and that of its inhabitants, woro a maſter- piece 
of Kill and prudence. They would have fucceeded 


bail: it not been for the miſchievous * of ſome. 
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ill-diſpoſed perſons, who, under the pretext of the 
ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions, excited the 
populace to revolt, and to fire on the Perſians, 


and on Nadir himſelf. When he approached to 


quell the tumult, the guilty, terrified by the con- 


ſciouſneſs of their crime, made their eſcape. The 


vengeance of Nadir fell on the city, which he de- 


| livered up to the mercy of his ſoldiery. They 
committed every ſpecies of horror which licenſed 

| barbarians can invent. In the ſpace of ſeven 
hours, which the maſſacres continued, there periſh- 


ed an hundred and fifty thouſand men. This ex- 


_ pedition is ſaid to have coſt the dominions of Mo- 
hammed upwards of a million of ſouls, the victims 


of a violent death, excluſive of thoſe who died of 
grief and miſery. Nadir recalled thoſe who had 
fled; but alas! what a favour! What muſt have 
been the feelings of theſe wretched beings on 
returning to their defolated abodes, wandering 


through heaps of ruins, a prey to agonizing in- 
quietude on the fate of beloved friends, wives, and 


children, who were loſt perhaps for ever! 
The pillage 'over, they next thought of the 
peyſhkufh, which was fixed at nearly twenty-five 
millions ſterling. An office was eſtabliſhed where 
the nobles were expected to ſtate the amount of 
their fortunes. They paid their quota without re- 
<riminating, or accuſing each other. Nizam's ſhare 
only was almoſt two millions. If this tax were 
unexpected, it certainly was a juſt puniſhment for 
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his folly and wickedneſs. Nadir took whatever 
was brought. Every thing was well received 
furniture, jewels, ſtuffs, horſes; in a word, what- 
ever could be carried or led away; and he took 
ſpecial care that the valuation ſhould not be to his 
diſadvantage. When he was in poſſeſſion of the 
whole ſum, he privately imparted to the Mogul 
the advice he judged neceſſary, diſcovered to him 
the characters of his courtiers, and counſelled him 
to be on his guard againſt Nizam. He then at a 
public audience received the omrah's adieux; re- 
garding them with a look of ſeverity, he threaten- 


ed them with a ſecond viſit if they altered not 


their conduct, ſaluted the aſſembly, cordially em- 
braced his hoſt, and departed. Mohammed Shah 
died in 1748. 


WESTERN PENINSULA. 


Kingdoms of much ſmaller extent than the pro- wetem 


vinces of the peninſula within the Ganges, which 
we ſhall next conſider, have furniſhed a greater 
number of events, becauſe they have had hiſtorians 
to record them. There is not the leaſt poſſibility 


of doubt, that countries ſo fertile and populous 


muſt have experienced in the long courſe of ſuc- 
ceſſive ages all thoſe viciſſitudes, thoſe fatal cataſ- 


trophes, which are the food of hiſtory ; but they 
are either buried in inacceſſible archives, ſuppoſing 


thoſe records do exiſt, or elſe are preſerved in the 


memories of men little inclined to communicate 
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them; from whom the moſt curious and perſe. 
vering travellers have never been able to obtain 


more than a very imperfe& account. We will en. 
p k b 9 \ , 
deavour to extract from theſe narratives whatever 


ſhall appear to us of the moſt importance. 


DECCAN. 


The peninſula within the Ganges, denominated 


the Weſtern, is ſeparated from Hindooſtan by an 
ideal line extending from the gulph of Cambay to 


the mouths of the Ganges. The other ſides are 


ſurrounded by the Indian ſea, Deccan firſt claims 


our attention, | | 
lt is compoſed of ſeveral ſtates, which originally 


Were governed by their own rajahs or kings. The 


firſt known expedition of the ſovereigns of Delhi 
into theſe provinces is that of Mahmud Shah in 
1264. The general he left there became ſo power- 
ful, that his ſucceſſor made himſelf independent of 
the conqueror. He divided his dominions into cigh: 
teen parts, and granted the government to an equal 


number of his captains, whom he commanded to 


build, each of them, a palace in Badir, his capital, 
and to leave him one of their ſons as an hoſtage. 


Too powerful to continue their fidelity, theſe go- 


vernors aſſumed the titles of ſovereigns, and form- 
ed principalities of more or leſs extent, which in 
the courſe of the perpetual, wars between their 


poſſeſſors were confounded and intermingled. 


Theſe commotions enabled the Portugueſe to ob- 
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tain a footing there, and it was in that proyince 
that they fixed their firſt and the moſt uſeful 


eſtabliſhments. — 


BisWAGAR, 


It would be as difficult t6 fix the boundaries of 


Biſnagar as thoſe of Deccan, becauſe wars have 
continually altered its limits. We muſt therefore 
be ſatisfied to convey an idea of the forces and 
riches of this country, which is denominated an 
empire, If the relations given us be not exagge- 
rated, its capital, called alſo Biſnagar, was more 
than twelve leagues in circumference, and con- 
tained ſeveral hills within its incloſure; but all 
the buildings were of clay except the pagodas, and 
three palaces. The king of theſe cottages in 
1520 covered the plains and mountains with an 
army, compoſed of thirty-five thouſand cavalry, 
ſeven hundred and thirty-three thouſand infantry, 
and five hundred and eighty-ſix elephants who 
carried towers with each four men, In the rear 
of this army followed twelye thouſand water 
bearers, and twenty thouſand women of the popu- 
lace, for the ſervice, 

Merchants of every nation reſorted to Biſnagar 
it was the moſt famous place in all the Eaſt for 
the commerce of diamonds, When this city was 
deſtroyed by the confederated princes, who flew 


the emperor at the age of ninety-ſix, in 1565, the 
conquerors ſpent five months in ſacking it, but the 
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inhabitants had removed the moſt valuable part of 
the booty. During the ſhort interval of three 
days, they had ſent away fifteen hundred elephants 
laden with money and jewels, to the amount of 
an hundred millions, without counting the im. 


| perial throne of - ineſtimable value, deſigned for 


occaſions of ceremony. However, the pillagers 
ſtill found a diamond the ſize of a common egg, 


' which ſupported the egret of the monarch's horſe; 


another rather leſs; and a variety of precious 


ſtones of incredible price, This ſort of exaggera- 


tion is not unfrequent in the Indian annals, of 


which we ſhall ſee other examples. 


The ſoubah of Deccan, ſovereign of theſe pro- 


vinces, reſides in the city of Aurengabad, with- 


out fortifications and walls, but entirely ſhaded 
with trees, and fituated in a delightful country. 


There are allo other well-ſupplied cities and citadels. 


The pagodas of Elora are juſtly famous. They 
conſiſt of a large ſpace filled with tombs, chapels, 
ſpacious temples, and an infinite number of figures 


cut in the ſolid rock: gigantic labours, which 


ſeem to mock the ſtrength of mere mortality, and 


even arreſt the admiration of thoſe who are ac- 


cuſtomed to contemplate the coloſſal ſtatues of 
Egypt! The Indians of theſe countries marry their 
children at five or fix years old, and permit the 
huſband to cohabit with the wife as ſoon as ſhe is 


eight years old, and he ten; but the women who 
become mothers ſo early ceaſe being ſo at thirty, 
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and already bear upon their brow the wrinkles of 
old age. 13 


VISIApOUR. 


The poſition of the kingdom of Viſiapour will be 


known by the indication of its chief cities, whoſe 
names are almoſt all familiar to the Europeans. 


Theſe are Damor, a fortified place belonging to 


the Portugueſe ; the iſland of Salſette, full of mo- 
numents of antiquity carved in the rock; Bombay, 
the beſt harbour the Engliſh poſſeſs ; the iſland of 
Goa, where the Portugueſe fleets arrive. The 
Dutch have conſiderably diminiſhed the commerce 
of the latter nation on this coaſt, by invading a 
great part of its poſſeſſions. The Engliſh alſo have 
increaſed theirs, by extending their dominion as far 
as Surat. In a word, the laſt of theſe ſhores is the 
territory of the Mahrattas, which in ſome parts 
deſcends as far as the ocean. The kingdom of 
Viſiapour, after having for a long ſeries of ,years 
been governed by the Patan monarchs, fell into 
the hands of Aurengzebe. It was a prey to differ- 
ent factions, which that prince turned to his own 
ntereſt, The ſovereigns not daring to confide in 
their countryman, intruſted the government to 
lome cafers or negroes, ſome of whom raiſed them- 
ſelves to the dignity of protectors of the kingdom 
during the minorities ; but the nobles, jealous of 
the influence enjoyed by theſe blacks, revalted, 
and formed an union which paved the way for the 
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ba of the- throne. This was a matter of 
indifference to them, becauſe under a foreign do. 
minion they could more ſecurely preſerve their 
power, each i in his canton. 


Wine 


The Mabratia, who are likewiſe called Gaming, 
| inhabit the mountains which bound Viſiapour, the 
Carnatic, and ſome other territories, either con. 
tiguous to the Mogul empire, or which form a 
part of it. Theſe mountains are fertile, very 
populous, interſperſed with a variety of plains ſur. 
rounded by dead glens, which compoſe natural 
fortreſſes ſuperior to thoſe of art, In the paſtur. 
age, which crowns the heights, great numbers of 
| horſes are bred, 

Thus the principal force of this nation lying in 
their cavalry, renders their irruptions into the 
plains as ſudden as they are impetuous, There 
are Very few mahometans among them, Their 
prevailing religion is paganiſm, as it was practiſed 
by their anceſtors, the ancient Indians, They are 
governed by rajahs, who are thought to be inde: 
pendent of each other, or members of a ſpecies of 
federative republic, with a regency or council 
to which their common intereſts are referred ; but 
without the chief, ſuppoſing there be one, or the 
collective body of the ſenate, having the power df 
exercifing any authority over the people ſubject 
to each rajah, 
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Boch is nearly the idea we are able to form of 


the Mabrattas, who ſuffer no travellers to penetrate 
into their mountains without the greateſt caution, 
-and who are only known by their ravages. In the 
time of Aurengzebe they had a celebrated chief 
named Sevaji, as treacherous and artful a man as 
he was a brave ſoldier and good general. Woe 
to thoſe who truſted to his apparent candour and 
ſincerity ! He one day wrote to Abdol Khan, 
general to the king of Viſiapour, whoſe capacity 
he dreaded, that he would not think of attacking 
ſo able a man, and that he intreated him only to 
grant him a ſafeguard that he might kiſs his feet. 
The too-confiding Abdol Khan indicated a place of 
rendezvous, where he arrived with a feeble eſcort, 
while Sevaji had concealed a confiderable detach- 
ment. The rajah approached, admired the great 


man, proftrated himſelf at his feet, not without 


betraying ſome emotions of fear. Perhaps,” 
ſaid he, my lord means to deprive me of life.” 
To convince him of the contrary, the general put 


tis fword and dagger into the hands of his page. 


devan inſtantly darted on him, and pierced him to 
the heart. He depended ſo much on the ſucceſs 
of his wiles, that he once wrote to a Mogul ge- 
neral who was haraſſing his rear that he would 
adviſe him to retreat, for that ſooner or later he 
would tall into the ſnares he had ſpread for him ; 
and the Mogul believed him. To enable him the 


better to pillage Surat, which he called his trea- 
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fury, he went in 1 almoſt alone, diſguiſed as 
a fakir, into the city, examined its paſſages, and 
. fixed his plan of attack. Sevaji three times took 
poſſeſſion of this city, and each time made an 
enormous booty. 
ly arrive there, he demanded a paſſage of the rajah 
of Ramnagar, who willingly granted his requeſt, 
Sevajl grew weary of this ſpecies of ſervitude, and 
made himſelf maſter of the rajah's dominions. To 
thoſe who reproached him with this act of perfidy, 
he replied : It is very natural that I ſhould have 
<« the keys of my treafure.” He made his eſcape 
from Aurengzebe, Who would gladly have put him 
to death, but he was afraid left he ſhould irritate 
all the other Mahratta rajahs, by whom he was 
greatly eſteemed. That emperor uſed to call him 
his mountain rat, becauſe he had the art of bur. 
' rowing under ground when in danger of being 
taken. This captain never fought except he were 
unable to ſucceed by ſtratagem ; and his certain 
blow, his never- failing aim, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, was money, of Which he was never 
ſparing, either to. batter down walls, open a way 
into fortreſſes, and to turn garriſons, and even ar- 
mies, againſt their commanders. _ Notwithſtanding 
his valour, he was not a man to expoſe himſelf to 
unneceſſary danger. Finding himſelf purſued, and 
ſingled out in battle by the ſon of that ſame Abdol 
whom he affaſſinated, who called out to him— 
“This way traitor, cowardly Sevaji !” he turned 


/ 
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aſide, ſaying very coolly—* He is a raſh youth; 
« let ſome one elſe diſpatch him.” The ſucceſſors 
of this rajah are become very powerful. Under 
them the Mahrattas have driven the Moguls far 
from their territory, have invaded kingdoms, and 
made the Europeans tremble for their eſtabliſh- 
ments. 


GoLCONDA. 


Every ſpecies of fruit, even grapes, of which 
they make very good wine ; abyndance of rice, and 
other grain, which is gathered twice a year; mines 
of diamonds ; ſuch are the riches of Golconda. 
Game and poultry is at ſo low a price, that it is 
more frequently given than ſold. This climate is 
not extremely healthy. The earth, too much in- 
undated by hot rains, ſends forth noxious exhala- 
tions; but, on the other hand, theſe continual 
hume&ations nouriſh the germ of inexhauſtible 
fecundity. The omrahs announce their approach 
by a moſt aſtoniſhing degree of pomp. Never do 
they appear in a city without being preceded by 
wo elephants decorated with banners. At a cer- 
tain diſtance march fixty horſemen, followed by 
others, who ſound the trumpet and play the fife. 


The omrah then advances on horſeback, furround- 


ed by footmen ; one carries the paraſol over his 
maſter's head, another his pipe; others bruſh 
way the flies; and the cavalcade ends with two 
kettle-drummers mounted on camels, In the train 
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there is alſo. uſually ſeen a palahquin, in which the mm 
lord reclines; with a bouquet · in his hand, ſmoking 
his pipe. Their riches are immenſe: one has = 
mentioned, among ſome others, who poſſeſſed four 
hundred weight of 'diamonds; _ _ 

This wealth has ſometimes rendered them maſ. 
ters of the throne; that is to ſay, has enabled 
them to raiſe to it thoſe princes whom they id. 
gined they could govern. with moſt facility. 4 
king whom two omrahs gratified with the ſceptre 
in that view, found means to ſhake off their aſcen: 
dancy, without their being able to tax him with 
ingratitude. He divided the authority between 
them, in the perſuaſion that they would not be 
long before their jealouſy of each other would lead 
them into diſputes z, which ſhortly happened. Le 
they ſhould ;perceive that he meditated their ruin, 
he devoted his whole time to the pleaſures his mi 
niſters were inceſſantly preparing. for his amule 
ment; but while they thought him plunged i in the 
lethargy of voluptuouſneſs, he was ſecretly acquirs 
ing information of the ſtate of his kingdom. Their 
rivalry, not being checked by the king's authority, 
who ſhut his eyes on their department, broke out 
into perſonal abuſe. They permitted themſelves, 
even, in the royal palace, ſuch ſcandalous alter 
cations, as authorised the monarch, to puniſh the 
one and expel the other, and to recover without 
any tumult or effuſion of blood the power they had grac 
uſurped · Aurengzebe obtained poſſeſſion of thi 
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kingdom towards 1695. Kings again have ap- 


peared there, and {till continue to exiſt, 


CanaRa 
-Canara, adjacent to the mountains called Gauts, Sea. 52. 
has a pure air, and is extremely fertile. Wild 
elephants find nouriſhment in its foreſts. This 
country to the preſent day has been under the 
government of women. The queen might marry 
whom: ſhe choſe ; but the huſband never inter- 
fered with the adminiſtration. The Canarins are 
of a middle ſize, a tawny complexion, have very 
little beard, wear their hair long, are good ſoldiers, 
and combat with ſkill” They have an order of 
nobility, called naires. Their language is the 
fame as is ſpoken along the whole coaſt. The 
midows of the naires burn themſelves, except the 
queen. The devotees ſacrifice themſelves to their 
gods, by cauſing themſelves to be cruſhed to death 
bythe chariots which carry them; or to be cut to 
pieces by the hooks, falchions, ſabres, and other 
ſharp-edged inſtruments, with which the wheels are 
Amed. There is great freedom allowed in this 
untry. Perſons come and go without being ex- 
poſed to any enquiry. Theft is ſeverely puniſhed. 
There are numbers of Portugueſe ſpread through- 
out the nation; but they conſiſt of the very re- 
taſe.of the populace, and their *. are the dif 
grace % Chriſtianity. 
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"MALABAR. 


This name is gien to all the territory weſt of 5 

cape Comorin, and à ſmall part of the eaſtern * 
ſide, extending about a hundred and fifty leagues a 
along t the coaſt, and thirty on an average, though ot 
ſometimes Not more than eight or ten, inland: but th 
the language of this nation is ſpoken much fur. W pl 
ther up the country, a proof that they once in. g. 
 habited the interior parts as a powerful people. a 
: The air is very ſalubrious. The ſoil, which is rather th 
fandy, produces excellent fruits, which are peculiar uh 

- - toit; the jakka, of a prodigious ſize; the man. ten 
go; ; the pepper plant ; the cardamon, a ſeaſoning 
much eſteemed i in India? cinnamon, but inferior to 
that of Ceylon; ſandal wood, caſſia, nux vomica, 
iron, ſteel; excellent timber for ſhipping ; great 
numbers of birds, monkeys, wild deer; very vene- 
mous ſmall ſerpents; and large ones, who even 
ſwallow men; but they are ſeen at a diſtance, and 

55 eafily avoided, becauſe they move with difficulty. 
There are not. any villages. All the houſes in 
the country are ſeparated, and from the top of a 
mountain have p the, appearance of ſcattered mole- 
hi, „There are ſome fortified towns. The Dutch 


Wk powerful } here. Some Portugueſe, as de- 
ſpica 


Je as the Canarins, reſide here. Both the 
men apd Nomen go een mg mar- 


riages are early. eo dt ve: e, 
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All their kings from father to ſon bear the 
name of Samorin. Formerly no one was per- 
mitted to reign more than twelve years. At the 
expiration of that term he was obliged himſelf to 

cut his throat on a ſcaffold. To that cuſtom'an- 
other has ſucceeded, not without its danger. At 
the ſame period of twelve years, a great feaſt takes 
place, which continues many days. The laſt four 
gueſts, whoever they may be, may aſpire to the 
crown by a deſperate action. They muſt make 


their way through thirty or forty thouſand guards 
who ſurround the Samorin, and kill him in his 


tent. He who gives him a mortal wound is king. 
A traveller ſaw. one of theſe candidates penetrate 
into the prince's apartment and: ſtrike at him; but 
he was maſſacred. The Samorin does not receive 
kis wife until ſhe has paſſed three nights with 
the chief prieſt of the idols. Many of the naires 
ſubmit to this cuſtom, but, unlike their king, it 
is optional with them. Some Jews are found there, 
who claim their deſcent from the tribe of Manaſ- 
ſeh, tranſported by Nebuchadnezzar to the far- 
theſt extremity of his vaſt empire. They became 
lo powerful as to buy, it is ſaid, the little kingdom 
of Cranganor, which conſtitutes a part of the Sa- 


morin's dominions, and which ay actually inhabit. 


8 his ſubjects. 


The water of this country is extremely un 
wholeſome, and cauſes the legs to fwell. It is 


reported that there is a harbour of lime or mud, 
vol. v. FP 
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at high water, and loſes itſelf as in a ſieve, leay- 
ing the ſhips in a ſoft bed, ſcarcely ſenſible of the 


range of mountains, running longitudinally,-ſepa- 
rates ſummer and winter, by ſerving as a barrier 
againſt the cold winds, and hot winds, that alter- 
nately blow; but we ſhould be too credulous im- 


yet notwithſtanding ſhudder at the idea of poiſoning, 


naires, the ſhopkeepers, and the labourers and 
workmen. The crown is hereditary; but not in 
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unlike any ather in the world. It lies near cape 
Comorin, and is a flat ſhore of about a league in 
extent, where the flood ruſhes in with impetuoſity 


ſlighteſt agitation : another tide will bring them 
back again. At the fartheſt extremity of the cape, 
which does not exceed three leagues in extent, 
two ſeaſons are united. In this neck of land a 


plicitly to give credit to the relations of thoſe travel. 
lers who relate, that in the ſame garden, of © ſive 
hundred paces ſquare, the trees are loaded with 
& fruit and bloſſoms on one ſide, while on the 
& other they are ſtripped of all their leaves.” 
The Malabars are black, but not ſo ugly as 
the Africans. _ They are finely formed; prefer 
little women to tall ones. They. are heros, 


Patience is their chief virtue, but {till it muſt not be 
put to too ſevere trials: however, they never ſeck 
revenge but by honourable means. They are divid- 
ed into tribes—that of the princes, the clergy, the 


a direct line: it deſcends to the moſt. aged of the 
princes ; 5. therefore i it is unuſual to fer a young ſo- 
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yereign. On his aſcending the throne he creates 


a a prime-miniſter, on whom devolves the whole 


care of the adminiſtration without reſerve. The 
king is only known to exiſt from the pomp which 
ſurrounds him when he goes out. The ſame oſten- 
tation in proportion attends. the yum of the 
princes and princeſſes. I 


The clergy are very powerful. Some of their 


chiefs are ſovereigns as well in temporal as in ſpiritual 
concerns. They influence the government. The 


eccleſiaſtics of the ſecond claſs confine themſelves 


to religion. There are poſſeſſions appropriated to 
this tribe: in it alſo are comprized the magicians, 


who are held in great veneration. The naires 
follow the profeſſion of arms, and are not rich; 
but their fidelity may be depended on by thoſe who 
employ them as an eſcort in travelling. Never 


do they either abandon or betray thoſe they at- 
tend; and if unfortunately any one under their 
protection were to be killed, they would not ſur- 
vive him; for if they did, they would be branded as 
cowards. In the laſt tribe is found a wretched caſt, 
called Poulichis. All intercourſe with the other 


tribes is forbidden them. They are permitted nei- 


ther to build houſes nor to clothe themſelves in 

cloth. © They cover themſelves with leaves, or 

with ſtubble, faſtened together with ſtrings, and 

live in holes in the earth, or in trees; and even 

thoſe muſt be at a diſtance from inhabited places, 

and cultivated fields. When they ſee * one ap- 
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proaching, they howl like dogs to make them 
turn away, or elſe flee with all ſpeed leſt they 


mould be killed by thoſe who ſhould be expoſed 


to breathe the ſame air as they. They run with 
great agility, and are very good hunters. In fact, 
that Is their only reſource. The cauſe is not known 


that originally conſigned an entire race of 1 men to 


fo cruel an humiliation. 

In Malabar, independently of the religion com- 
mon to all India, which will be noticed, every in- 
dividual creates his own divinity, as a tree, a dog, 
or ſerpent. It is, perhaps, 4 conſequence of the 
dogma of the metempſychoſis, which is generally 
adopted. They, however, believe in one only 
ſupreme God. Their pagodas, or temples, are 
gloomy, and blackened with the continual fmoke 
of the lamps. The diſtinctions between the caſts 
are rigorouſly obſerved. There are corporal pu- 
niſhments. for the ſuperior ranks who degrade 
themſelves by low alliances, as well as for the in- 
ferior who aſpire too high. The pride of birth is 
no-where carried to ſo ridiculous an extravagance. 
The upper tribes not only would refuſe to eat and 
drink with thoſe beneath them, they would not even 
| taſte of food prepared by them, or drink water 
from the ſame wells. Both ſexes are uncovered 
from the, head to the "waiſt, The women adorn 
themſelves with jewels, which they profuſely wear 
on every part of their bodies, and ſtretch their 

ears, that they may wear the more, They here 
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make themſelves amends for the other ſpecies of 
polygamy, and are allowed to have a dozen huſ- 
bands. The children all belong to the mo- 


ther's tribe, for it would be difficult for them to 


know the fathers. So many huſbands exempts 
them from the neceſſity of burning themſelyes, 
The ſmalleſt theft is puniſhed with loſs of life, 
There are not any priſons, The criminal is chained, 
and remains where he istill judgment is paſt, whichis 
not long. The ſentence of death can be pronounced 
by the king only, and is without appeal. The firſt 


man who chances to paſs, even one of the chief 
nobility, is obliged to execute it. Any perſon who 
cannot make another pay what he owes him, has 


recourſe to a judge. He ſends an officer with a 
little ſtick, who draws a circle round the debtor, 
and orders him in the king's name not to paſs it, 


until the creditor is ſatisfied. If he were to in- 


fringe the command, he would ſuffer death. They 
write on large leaves of reeds, which grow in their 
ſwamps. Theſe are ſtrung together, dried in the 
ſmoke, carefully put by, and preſerve the writing 


for a length of time. The Malabar language is 
ſpoken in all the interior part of the peninſula ; 
and even as far as the Maldive iſlands. The Ma- 


labars are well armed, and exerciſe themſelves in 


fencing, © Ordeals by duel and fire are common, 
Thoſe who do not rob on land are great pirates, 


glory in it, and treat their priſoners extremely ill. 


Slavery is 2 very hard ſtate among them, There 
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are hoſpitals belonging to their temples where 
the poor are received and fed, and poſſeſſions 
which are called ſacred that are appropriated to 
them. It is forbidden under pain of death 
to ſhed blood there, even in the · laſt extremi. 
ty, and in defenſe of life; the law in this re. 
ſpe& is ſo rigid, that if the criminal eſcaped, his 
neareſt relation would be ſubſtituted. The altars 
in their pagodas are never ſtained with gore, 


their offerings are compoſed of fruit, proviſions, - 


and every. inanimate thing. Their idols are ex- 
tremely numerous, and very ſingular ; it would 
frequently be difficult to divine what they repre. 
ſent, except the ſun and moon. Their feſtivals 
are pompous; they conſiſt of proceſſions, preceded 

by faſts, but practiſed only by the prieſts. The 


Mfalabars approach their king with the ſame vene- 


ration they do their gods.. In ſuch high reſpect do 
| they conſider old age, that a man dares not t fit down 
in the preſence of his ſenior, 


A traveller who ſhould have to mawerſe the coaſt 


from the gulph of Cambay to Cape Comorin 


would be neither ſurprized nor intereſted by. the 


cuſtoms he would find in Malabar, beeauſe they 
are nearly alike ; conſequently it would be uſeleſs, 
to give an idea of the peninſula, to deſcribe to the 
reader the tranſactions of the other kingdoms and 


Provinces which remain to be mentioned. Ma- 


.dura has a king. There are pearls found in its 
feas, In Maſava there is a very extraordinary 
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bridge, if a continuity of rocks may thus be nam- 
ed, which appear to be hewn for a length of way 
to join the iſland of Ramanancor to the continent. 
Some of them are eighteen feet in diameter. 

As in ſome countries all amazing productions 
are aſcribed to the devil, ſo the Indians conſtantly, 
with greater reaſon, ſay that this was conſtructed 
by the gods. At Tranquebar is a Daniſh colony, 
the reſidence of ſome very learned and zealous 
miſſionaries. In the Carnatic lie Pondicherry and 
Madras ; whoſe rivalry have but too frequently 
given riſe to obſtinate and ruinous wars, which 
avenge the Indians for European uſurpations. The 
province of Ikkery, the kingdom of Myſore, the 
province of Oriſſa, are very agreeably ſituated, have 
no fixed government, and often belong to the firſt 
occupiers. The Mahrattas have ſometimes remain» 
ed there for a time. | | 

In the Myſore reſide the 1 a humane 
people, rather as tributaries than ſubjects. - They 
are divided into villages, which have each its judge. 
Their feſtivals are cheerful, in which their young 
girls play on the flute, the flageolet, and the tabor. 
The Malayans have only one wife at a time, and 
pay the greateſt reſpect to the tombs of their an- 
ceſtors. They eaſily become chriſtians, if perſuad- 
ed to it. | 
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RELIGIOR or THE Hiinpoos. 


Did not the Hindoos occupy fo remarkable a 
portion of the globe, we ſhould not have been de, 
ſirous of preſerving the memory of thofe ridiculoys 


_ abſurdities, which are the foundation of their re. 
ligion, and diſhonourable to the human mind. 
But theſe fights of the imagination are the dog. 
mas, the chimeras of a great nation; they, there. 
fore, ought to find a place in the hiſtory of the 
world. We will, however, take the precaution 


of ſeparating them in ſuch a manner as not to 
confound- the opinions adopted by the reflecting 


part of the nation, with thoſe blindly followed by 
the commonalty. 


The doctrines of the Hindoos are contained in 
four volumes brought from heaven, conſequently 


ſacred, The firſt treats of the origin of all things, 
the nature of God, of the foul, of good and evil; 


the ſecond, of ſovereigns ; ; the third, of ethics; 


the fourth, of religious rites and ceremonies; but 
this unfortunately i is loſt. The bramins, who are 


already extremely powerful, ſay that if the fourth 


exiſted they ſhould be much more ſo. The peo- 


e are not acquainted with theſe books : they are 


3 Not publicly read: but there are others in common 


iſe; that treat of the popular theology, which ts 


. polythciſm. 


"The Almighty God, inclined to manifeſt hi 
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excellence, created four elements—earth, air, fire, 


and water. He waved a great reed acroſs the 


water, and there came forth an egg, which he 


placed in the midſt of the firmament, and called 


the lower world, There he created a ſun, a 
moon, ſtars, every kind of animal, a man and 
woman, who. produced four ſons, each having 


_ diſpoſitions analagous to the four elements. Bra- 
ma, of a terreſtrial conſtitution, and conſequent- 


ly melancholy, was choſen to give laws and pre- 


cepts to mankind, for which his grave · and ſe- 


rious temper was well ſuited. Cutteri, with a 
fiery temperament, had a martial ſoul. To him 
was aſſigned the government of the kingdom, and 


in his hands is a ſword, the ſymbol of victory and 


empire. Shudderi, phegmatic, mild, and tractable, 
of the nature of water, and deſtined for commerce. 


Jo him they have given ſcales and weights. Wiſe 
or Weys, volatile as air, received a genius for in- 


vention. He carries a baſket full of tools. God 
created each of them a wife, and placed theſe wives 


in the four corners of the world. They went in 


ſearch of them, and thus peopled the four, parts. 


Their deſcendants became corrupted, and drew on 


themſelves celeſtial wrath, which burſt on them in 


tempeſts, and an univerſal deluge. Their bodies 


were deſtroyed, but their ſouls were received into 
the boſom of the Almighty, 

That he might not loſe the fruits of his creation, 
the Deity determined to renovate the human race 
by the means of three perſons more perfect than 
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the firſt. He deſcended on a mountain, and ſaid: 

«Riſe Bremaw, the firſt of creatures of the ſecond 
* age.” Bremaw (or Brama) appeared, and adored 
his Creator. Viſtnou and Rudderi alſo aroſe from 
the boſom of the earth. God aſſigned each of 


them a function. To Bremaw the power of cre- 


ating, to Viſtnou that of preſerving, and to Rud- 
deri, of deſtroying. He is the lord of death, and 


of all phyſical evils. In his hand is ſeen whatever 


may be conſidered a puniſhment for ſin. Bre- 


ma becoming penetrated with his creative facul- 
ty, was ſeized in every part of his body with 


violent paing, His belly ſwelled ; he felt excru- 
- ciating tortures, until the burthen at length forced 
a @ paſlage through both his ſides, and there came 
forth twins of different ſexes. They produced 
three. couples, who peopled the weſt, the north, 
and the ſouth. - Viſtnou provided for their ſub- 
ſiſtence and preſervation; and Rudderi diſtributed 
the: ſcourges of ſickneſs and death, in proportion 
as mankind drew on themſelves theſe evils by their 


corruption and vices; but that they might avoid 


them, the Almighty once more deſcended on the 
mountain, and from the boſom of an obſcure 
cloud, from which ſhone ſome rays of his glory, 
be gave Bremaw a book of precepts, and enjoined 
him to teach them to mankind. 

This volume is divided into three parts. The 
firſt contains the moral law, and the explanation 
of each precept: the ſecond, the ceremonial law. 
In the third the human race is ſubdivided into 
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tribes ; and here are given the rules preſcribed to 
each of them. Eight commandments conſtitute 
the moral law. - 1ſt, An inhibition againſt killing 
any living creature, becauſe it has a ſoul as well 
as man. 2d, Againſt looking at, or liſtening to, 
what is evil; ſpeaking ill, eating fleſh, and touch- 
ing any unclean thing. zd, Preſcribes the time 
and manner of adoration. 4th, Forbids lying with 
an intention of deceiving others, either in com- 
merce, bargains, or contracts. The 5th com- 


| mands beneficence towards every one, eſpecially 


towards the poor. By the 6th all oppreſſion, either 
directly or indirectly, is prohibited. The 7th re- 
gulates the feſtivals, orders their being enjoyed 
free from exceſs, and preceded by faſts and prayers. 


Laſtly, the 8th forbids every ſpecies of theft, the 


appropriation of whatever has been intruſted by 
virtue of any office, and enjoins the being ſatisfied 


with the ſalaries appointed; for no one has a 


nght to that which-is the' property of another. 
Then follow the ceremonial laws, which conſiſt 


in ablutions, anointings, proſtrations, the times and 


modes of which are particularized. There are faints 
to be invoked on different occaſions. Some of 
them preſide over marriages, others over journeys, 
commerce, maladies, and battles. When we view 
the creatures, they ſay, eſpecially of the ſun and 
moon, which they call the eyes of the deity, they 
direct our attention towards the Creator. The third 
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part of the ſacred book is filled with aan 
on the diſtinctions of tribes. 
| Notwithſtanding the wiſdom of the precepts, 


and the duties preſcribed for their obſervance, the 


human race is corrupted three times ; in deſpite 
of the care of Viſtnou, the preſerver, and not. 


withſtanding his entreaties, God commanded Rud: 


deri, the deſtroyer, to let looſe the winds, to call 
up the 'waters from the bottomleſs abyſs, and 
the world was reduced to a chaps. All the hu. 
man race periſhed, except one juſt man, named 
Koh, who was preſerved, and renovated it. At 


_ that era the miſſion of Bremaw the inſtructor and 


Rudderi the deſtroyer was at an end. They 
were tranſlated to heaven into the boſom of God. 
There only remained Viſtnou the preſerver, who 
will alſo be recalled thither at the termination of 
this age, and at that laſt cataſtrophe the world will 
be conſumed by fire; In the diviſion of the caſts 
between the deſcendants of Koli, a remarkable 
change took place. God hurled deſtruction on 
the cutteris, or warriors, they being too wicked, 
and replaced them by the rajahs, or rajahpoots, 
whom he drew from the order of the bramins. 
Such is the primitiye theology of the Hindoos, 
which is probably preſerved by the learned, but 
wich in the nd has degenerated into poly- 
theiſm. ; ; 

17 wth is. unity: ;: but in we court of error it 
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, i isdifficulrto ſtop. Asſoon therefore as the Indians 
acknowledged more than one god, they fell into 
every kind of abſurdity relative to the generation, 
power, character, inclinations, diſſenſions, and 
combats, of theſe gods. The three firſt are Brama, 
Viſtnou, and Ruddiren, ot Iſhuren. The inferior 
to them are their wives, children, and favourites, 
who, however, are alſo gods, forming the ſecond 
claſs. The third is compoſed of ſentas; a ſpe- 
cies: of angels, charged with the care of the 
univerſe. The fourth, of aſhurens, giants, and 
evil demons, who likewiſe partake of the na- 
ture of the divinity. To decypher the lineage 
of theſe gods would be a labour, of which the 
_ 'Hindoos, even the moſt expert, are incapable. 
0 On the ſelf-creation of theſe gods, or their ge- 
1 nerations from one another, on their irreſiſtible 
l power, and their other qualities, each caſt, and 
bs one: may ſay each individual of a caſt, has his 
| ſeparate opinion, which is either encouraged or ! 
0. otherwiſe by the chiefs, according to their inte- | 1 
d, WM reſt. We will confine ourſelves to the principal = 
ts, facts relative to theſe abſurd deities, without 4 
u. taking any great pains. in correcting them. = 
xs, MW What imports it that we are miſtaken with re- Ih! 
ut ſpebt to errors? There is one thing worthy re- | 
h- mark, that even the moſt enthuſiaſtic polythe- 
iſts, in recurring to the origin of things, always 
it MW fet out with one only principle, which they can 
| find no manner of defining ; and which will 
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| Pr continue a wy to * human under. 


ſtanding. 
Water alone cid with God: He made 


a leaf of a tree in the form of à child float 


upon it, whence Brama came forth. God gave 


him the power of creating the univerſe. Others 


pretend that it was not to him, but Viſfnou, 
whoſe origin is very obſcure, to whom was given 


the power of creating. A way, was imagined to 


reconcile them, by ſaying that Brama creates, 
and Viſtnou preſerves. Iſhuren, placed between, 
reconciles them when they diſagree, and even 
puniſhes them if they reſiſt. Thus, on ſuch 
an occaſion, he cut off one of Brama's heads, 


who, however, ſtill poſſeſſes four. Brama reſides 
in the higheſt of the eight heavens, neareſt to the 
_ abode of God. He has had two wives, who have 


produced him a multitude of children. Of this 
number is Kaſſiopa, the father of the good and 
bad angels. With reſpe& to his ſon Sagatra, 
who had no leſs than five. hundred heads, and a 


thouſand arms, he is born of the blood which 


flowed: when [ſhuren cut off one of his father 8 


heads. 


Viſtnou, whom * care of the ef would 


hhaave too much employed, has created adminiſtra- 
tors. It was to him that the ſacred book called 


Vedam, containing all theſe fine things, was 


brought- in a ſhell. He has had millions of”. 


wives. His two conſtant ones who never forſake 
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him are: Leſhimi, the goddeſs of fortune, thought © ' 


to be the Indian Venus, found in a large roſe, 
on a ſea of mils. The other Pagoda, the mother 


of the gods. The firſt is continually ſcratching 


her ſpouſe's head ; the ſecond rubbing his feet 


which ſhe holds in her lap. With ſo many. 
wives he has only had three ſons, and one of 
them was born of the blood that iſſued from a 
- wound in his finger. 


Viſtnou is celebrated for his ten metamor- 


phoſes, or incarnations. The motive and end 


of each is both uſeleſs and extravagant: they 


do not however appear fuch to the Indians. 


The firſt time he transformed himſelf into a 


fiſn, to draw the Vedam from the bottom of the 
ocean; the ſecond, into a tortoiſe, to burroẽwW-W 


under ground to go in queſt of ambroſia. The 
third, into a hog, in purſuit of an enormous 
giant who had rolled up the earth like a ſheet of 
paper, and had carried it off on his ſhoutders 


into the infernal regions. Viſtnou catches him, 


retakes the earth, but being unable to ſet it up- 
right, addreſſes himſelf to a tiny ſaint about an 
inch high who replaces it. The ſea thinks pro- 
per to ridicule this pigmy : he ſwallows it up 


entirely, and diſgorges it back through his noſ- 
trils; and hence is it that it is ſalt. The fourth time 
he was transformed into a monſter, half man and 


half lion, to puniſh a giant who had uſurped the 
whole earth. The fifth, into a mend icant bramin, 
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to attack a ſubaltern god named Mavali, who alſo | 


was the uſurper of the world. Viſtnou aſked 
him only for three feet of ground to build a hut 
on, Mavali grants his requeſt. Viſtnou reſts one 
foot on this ſpot of land, and becomes a mighty 
giant who with the other foot covers the reſt of 
the earth, and thus wreſts it from the domination 
of Mavali. However, he kindly conſoles him, 
by making him porter of paradiſe. x 
The bath time Viſtnou transforms himſelf 
into a beautiful child, and cuts off his mother's 
head. The father is killed by his brother-in- 
law, the puiſſant Cutteri, to whom he had refuſed 
the white cow of abundance. To avenge him, 
Viſtnou exterminates the whole race of the 
Cutteris. The father and mother revive, and 
have a ſon named Ram, which is the branch of 
the Rajahs. The ſeventh time, under the ap- 
pearance of this Ram, Viſtnou ſlays a giant who 
had ten heads and twenty arms, parſuss the 
raviſhers of his ſiſter to the iſland of Ceylon, 
where he paſſes. over a bridge of flying ſtones. 
The eight time, Viſtnou takes the figure of 
Kriſtna, a truely waggiſh ſpark, who lies with 
effrontery, ſteals the milk people's pails to put 
them to a nonplus, and hides the women's clothes 
| while they are bathing to ſee them naked. 
But after. theſe youthful frolics he becomes a 
god of importance; cures diſorders, raiſes the 
dead, changes huts into palaces, dethrones 
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giants, reinſtates depoſed kings, puniſhes op- 
preſſors, and relieves the oppreſſed. Some ſhep- 
herds who had made him their king he multi- 
plies to an hundred and ſixty Af. "They 
grow wicked: Kriftna engages them in quarrels 
among themſelves. They deſtroy each other. 
Kriſtna preſerves ſixteen thouſand women, whom. 
he carries with him into heaven to keep him 
company. Though all the earth were of paper, 
fay the Hindoos, it would be inſufficient to write 


all the miracles of Kriſtna. In his ninth tranſ- 
formation, Viſtnou took the figure of Bodha. He 


remains on earth in that form, which is entirely 
human. He employs his whole time in prayer, 
without working any miracles. When he ſhall 
have- thus paſſed thirty-four thouſand and thirty 
years, he will diſappear. This Bodha is the god 
Fo, who is adored by more than the half of Aſia, 
who refides at Limi in Great Thibet, under a 
human form, and is reputed never to die, be- 
cauſe he is renewed. The tenth and laſt meta- 
norphof is is not yet accompliſhed. Viſtnou 
is to appear on a winged white horſe. This 
Indian pegaſus ſtands upright in heaven on three 
legs. At the inſtant decreed by the Almighty, 
the horſe will let fall his ſuſpended hoof, and 
rike the earth with ſuch amazing force that 
the ſerpent” Signana, unable to ſupport the 
world, will retire. The tortoiſe, feeling all the 
veight thrown on bis back, will plunge into 

VOL. v. G G 


. terminated the laſt age, and the firſt will recom- 


his mercy. 
teeth, and gives the moon ſo complete a beating 
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the ſea, and drown the earth. Thus will be 


mence, but there will be no reſurre&ion. 
Ichuren is as extraordinary a being as Viſtnou, 
Like him, he has very ſingular metamorphoſes 
and ſtrange adventures, which would convey 
nothing amuſing after thoſe already related, 
becauſe, except ſome trivial circumſtances, they 
are ſimilar to each other. They conſiſt of 
Journeys through the air, defeats of giants, 


heads with ſix faces, others with three eyes 


one of which conſumes whatever it looks on, 
and cauſes women's attire to fall off. He be- 
comes a mendicant during twenty-four years, 
and 1s the. patron of the wandering joghis and 
fakirs. He ſends his daughter to a feaſt, de- 
corates her with the ſerpents with which he 5 
uſually ſurrounded, his paraſol of peacocks' 
feathers, a chain of human bones over a tiger“ 
ſkin, and an elephant's hide. He is highly 
offended that the gueſts, among whom were 
Brama and Viſtnou, ſhould laugh at this motley 
accoutrement. He determines to puniſh them 
for the affront offered his daughter, but they 
make their eſcape, leaving the ſun and moon at 
He daſhes out one of the former's 


that ſome of the bruiſes ſtill remain. 
Iſhuren is the Priapus of India, the god of 
lewdneſs; to o this qually he joins | thoſe of ſlug · i co 
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gard and glutton, which do not degrade the 
former. The wives he choſe equalled him in 
lubricity ; two among them, at the ſight of ſome 
monkeys and elephants which approached them, 


entreated him to transform them and himſelf. 


From this commerce was born a monkey and an 
elephant. Every part of him is fruitful. From 
ſome humidity he let fall on the earth ſprung 
a palm-tree, whoſe liquor was ſo agreeable to 
him, that he returned to the wood, and fre- 
quently came back drunk; his wife watched him, 
and intoxicated herſelf likewiſe ; and hence is it 
that Iſhuren is continually dancing. Theſe in- 
decent abſurdities would have been omitted, if 
it were not neceſſary to mention the author of 
the impure worſhip of the Lingam. This is the 
reſemblance of the ſexual parts of a man and 
woman. They are placed in the country and 
in their temples; and to ſuch a degree do they 
carry their extravagant notions, that newly 
married couples are taken to ſome of thoſe 


priapi, where the huſbands return thanks to 


theſe infamous deities: The women wear the 
lingam round their neck, ornamented with pre- 
cious ſtones ; the moſt devout, whatever is their 
rank, in ſome diſtricts, not content with the re- 


ſemblance, run out to meet the fakirs, as ſoon 


as they hear the tinkling bell, and proſtrate 


themſelves before theſe men deſtitute of every 


covering. The worſhip of the lingam is very 
| G G2 
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worſhip, 


miniſters. 


8 their purifications ; with theſe they mark their 
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fervent in Malabar, and beyond it. With theſe 
three firſt gods, Brama, Viſtnou, and Iſhuren, 


their children are ackhowledged of the ſecond 
rank, and the children of the latter, of the third. 


The imaginations and intereſts of the prieſts 
have multiplied them to infinity, and always 
with the ſame abſurdities. 
The pagodas have three diviſions; the firſt 
open to every comeg, the ſecond full of fright- 
ful idols, the third the ſanctuary of the god. 


The prieſts only enter the two, laſt; their 
offerings are rice, fruits, gold, filver, pre- 


cious wood. Lights and incenſe are uſed. 
The women are not the laſt to attend them; 


as there are very few who are not attached to 
ſome of the prieſts, who go to their houſes to 


inſtruct them. They crowd to the. pilgtimages, 
and round thoſe penitents who devote them- 


ſelves to cruel torments, to chaſtiſements, 


Chains, and fire,. over which they ſuſpend them- 


felves. Aſhes conſecrated by prayer, eſpecially 


thoſe of cow-dung, are the chief ingredients of 


faces, and anoint their bodies: they uſe them 
likewiſe in their exorciſms, in which they make 


uſe of a wand to chaſe away the demons. Their 


opinions are by no means uniform on the nature 
of ſouls; the greater part think that they are im- 


mortal and eternal, and that they conſtitute a part 


of the divinity. In conſequence of this, they 
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ſuppoſe them in all things, even in plants. They 
believe in tranſmigration, j in puniſhments after 
death, and in a ſort of purgatory. 

The bramins are the principal prieſts born 
ſuch. Their cuſtomary duties are to pray and 
inſtru ; ſome are extremely ſkilful. By one of 
their laws they are forbidden, under pain of ſacri- 
lege and death, to reveal their dogmas to thoſe 
who are not of their religion; therefore, except. 
the mere exterior part of their religion, there is no 
certainty of their reporting the truth, or whether 


they do not purpoſely miſrepreſent it to the cu- 


nous, to whom they will not give a direct re- 
fuſal. Some prieſts live quite alone, others 
form ſocieties; ſome kinds of prelates are very 
rich, inferior ones in eaſy circumſtances ; others 
profeſs the moſt rigid poverty, and not only 
beg, but even wait till alms are carried to 
them. It would be endleſs to attempt to diſ- 
criminate the ſigns of the different ſeas and 
orders; their ſtrings, ſcarfs, fillets worn acroſs or 
perpendicular, girdles,. pieces of linen twiſted 
on the head and round the body; the mode 
of cutting the beard and hair, of covering the 
feet, the coloured or indented traces on their 
naked fleſh; in a word, a multiplicity of marks, 
which have each their peculiar property; and a 
myſtical origin. 


within as s beyond the Ganges, profeſſes * re- 
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ligion of the bramins, which is tritheiſm, or the 
worſhip of three gods deſtined by the ſupreme 
Being to create and govern the univerſe. The 
people in the vicinity of theſe Indians have, on 
the contrary, for their firſt object of worſhip, as 
has already been obſeryed, a man who about a 
thouſand years prior to the chriſtian æra pub- 
liſhed his falſe religion. While the theology of 
the bramins propoſed three gods as objetls of 
adoration, Fo pretended he was the ſupreme 
Being inveſted with a human nature. The In- 
dian deities were inviſible to their worſhippers, 
He announced himſelt as exiſting corporeally 
among his followers, and received their homage 
in” perſon ; however, that they might not con- 
vict him of impoſture, if after ſeeing. him grow 
old he ſhould reappear young and blooming, 
he gave out that he ſhould from time to time 


r 


6 aſcend to heaven, and return with different fea- 
tures. This miracle is effected at Thibet, 
which is the reſidence of F o, and the ſeat of 
his religion, which obtains in Great Tartary, 
from the weſt to the eaſt, in China, at Japan, | 


and is fix times more extenſive than that of the 
bramins. We ſhall find it pervading the eaſt- 
ern peninſula beyond the Ganges, which we 
are entering. There we ſhall obſerve, as well 
as in the weſtern, and from the ſame cauſe, a 

dearth of incident, and a void in that reſpett, 
which ye will endeayour to fill with an account 
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of the cuſtoms, which have alſo known their 


viciſſitudes, and have occaſioned ſome. 


EAs TEKRN PENINSULA. 


The eaſtern part of India, beyond the Ganges, 
lies between Thibet, the gulphs of Cochin 
China, Tonquin, and of Siam, the Indian ſea, 
as far as the ſtraits of Malacca, and the gulph 
and province of Bengal. It is rich in fruits, 
elephants, metals, filks, drugs, rice, pepper, oil, 
gold, and precious ſtones. We will only men- 
tion the kingdoms of Azem and Tipra. The 
inhabitants of the firſt are handſome and well 
made; their ſoil produces every thing except 
corn ; they have a peculiar ſort of filk, which 


they render of a very fine white, but it is brit- 


fle. They ſcarcely wear any clothing, practiſe 
polygamy ; were, they ſay, the inventors of 
gun-powder, which from their territory paſſed 
to Pegu and China. Very ancient cannon: has 


been found amongſt them, and their powder is 


excellent. The kingdom of Tipra is ſtill leſs 
deſerving notice. Goitres are not uncommon 
there, It is joined to that of Arracan. 


g ARRACAN. 


This kingdom, in which lies Bengal, the amcan, be- 
fineſt gem in the crown of the Engliſh in India, is 88 | 
more extenſive along the coaſts than in depth. 
Buffaloes, elephants, and tigers, are numerous, 
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and ravage the country, which produces every 
thing in abundance, except wheat and rye. The 
heat is generally extremely great, yet it ſome- 
times hails. - A vapour which daily covers the 
earth to a {ſmall height obliges the inhabitants 
to raiſe their houſes on piles: they are rather 
commodious than elegant. An apartment of 
the king's is mentioned, called the golden- Rall, 
which is entirely inlaid with that metal. There 
alſo is to be ſeen a canopy of maſſive gold, round 
which are ſuſpended an hundred ingots of forty 
pounds in weight, ſeven idols, of the height of a 
man, two inches in thickneſs, ornamented with 
rubies, emeralds, ſapphires, very large diamonds, 
the production of the country. In the centre of the 
hall is a ſquare ſtool two feet. wide, of maſſive 
gold, ſupporting a caſket, covered with.precious 
ſtones, containing two rubies, as long as the 
little finger, and as large as the baſe of a fowl's 
egg. Theſe jewels have occaſioned moſt ſan- 
guinary wars, leſs on account of their value, 
than becauſe their poſſeſſion was conſidered as a 
title of royalty, when the empire exiſted. The 
emperor of Arracan was then entitled; PSI. w 
for of the white elephant, and of the two ear-rings, ¶ ot 
ſuperior to twelve kings who place their head under ric 
tie ſoles of- his feet. The capital is ſituate near ri 
a lake whoſe dyke is eaſily broken to drown pit 
* enemy, if they took the city :—a moſt ingur of 

| * kind af defenſe {ſes > 401 ſhe 
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Although this country is extremely hot, the 
inhabitants not only wear clothes, but load them- 


ſelves with attire, which is a degree of luxury. 


The women cover their arms, legs, and necks, 
with rings, the rattling of which announces their 
approach: they are rather fair. The huſbands do 
not prefer receiving them in a virgin ſtate; but ge- 


nerouſly pay thoſe who have been willing to pre- 
cede them. Their favourite viands are rats, 


mice, ſerpents, and ſtale fiſh ; at leaſt according 
to travellers, who appear' to have culled their 
obſervations from the very refuſe of the popu- 
lace. The great only are able to defray the ex- 
penſe of the cure of a patient in the laſt extre- 


mity. When he is in that ſtate; the prieſts and 


relations are afſembled, a great-feaſt is given, 
during which the neareſt relative, whether man 
or woman, is obliged to dance and jump till he 
falls; another ſucceeds. If the patient die in 
ſpite of the dancing, the prieſts ſay that the 


gods have out of kindneſs removed him from 


this world, to recompenſe him in another. In 
that caſe his ſoul, after ſome reſt in paradiſe, 
will animate horſes, lions, eagles, elephants, and 
other eſteemed animals. The bodies of the 
rich are burned, the reſt are thrown into the 


river, ſometimes even before the patient bas ex- 


pired, to ſpare him the languors and ſufferings 
of illneſs. Theſe carcaſes ſink, riſe again, float on 
ihe ſurface of the water, and are torn to pieces by 
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the birds of prey which cover the banks of 
theſe lakes and rivers:—a-moſt horrible and dif. 
guſtingiſight! They carry on very little commerce 
themſelres, but merchants go in queſt of their 
productions, which are timber, lead, tin, ele- 
phants' teeth; and varniſh, the beſt in the world. 
The Arracanians make beauty to conſiſt in a 
broad flat forehead; this attraction is procured 
by means of a piece of lead which they bind on 


their children. Their religion in its principle 


is the ſame as that of the bramins; namely, the 
worſhip of three gods; but they do not bear 
the ſame names as at Malabar, nor do the 
prieſts, who are here called talapoins. In other 
reſpects we find the ſame ſuperſtition, the ſame 
errors of imagination; for the ſtatues of the 
gods, which are in amazing numbers, have 
ſome of them ſix faces, hundreds of hands, heads 
or feet of animals, and the moſt ſtrange attitudes. 
They have the ſame orders alſo and functions 


among the prieſts, ſome living in ſolitude, others 


united under an hierarchy, appointed to pray 
and inſtruct. Theſe people join to their idola- 
trous ſuperſtition, the belief in preſages; they 
obſerve with anxiety the meeting a particular 
animal, and are terrified at ſome, and pleaſed at 
others. The talapoins interpret theſe auguries 
in ſuch a manner as leaves them not without 3 
recompenſe. 

It ſeems that there always exiſts a er of 
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rivalry between the kings of Arracan and Pegu; 
but the hoſtilities it has given riſe to are not 


known before 1615.. At that period the king of 


Pegu, who had taken up arms to oblige the king 
of Arracan to deliver up a white elephant, the ob- 
jet of their mutual ambition, did not dare to ven- 
ture on a deſcent, becauſe he ſaw the inhabitants 


on the point of opening their ſlucies, and of inun- 


dating the whole territory ; which is a proof that 
they were acquainted with hydrography, and the 


ſcience of levelling. Sebaſtien Gonſales Tibao, 


born at a yillage of Portugal, from a petty trader in 
falt, became maſter of a formidable army and a 
conſiderable fleet, and ſupported a diſtinguiſhed 
partin this war, He began his career as a pirate, 
and aſſociated with him robbers like himſelf, 
who took poſſeſſion of an ifland of ſome impor- 
tance. Tibao their leader eſtabliſhed there a 
real ſovereignty, fought under his own ſtandard, 
aud paid the viceroy of Goa but a ſimple homage. 
He cauſed himſelf to be engaged by the king of 
Arracan ; but he betrayed him, and perpetrated 
every ſpecies of deceit and cruelty. His power: 


was deſtroyed by a Mogul governor, by whom 


the unhappy king of Arracan was alſo attacked. 
There is no account of Tibao's fate. The 


Arracanian ſupported his pretenſion againſt the 


Mogul. After that prince's death diſſenſions 


aroſe between his children for the poſſeſſion of 


the white elephant and the jewels. They en- 
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gaged in war, and periſhed in it towards 1690, 4 


with all their family. The talapoins had taken 
the precaution of having the jewels, the objects 
of their diſpute, committed to their charge, and 
have fince that time ſo carefully concealed them, 
that there is no diſcovering what has become of 
them. | 
nder theſe kings there was a ſingular manner 
of chooſing their concubines. Every year the 
twelve moſt beautiful young girls of the kingdom 
were taken and dreſſed in the fineſt white linen. 
They were left expoſed to the ſun-beams til! 


| their attire was quite moiſtened by perſpiration. 


They were then' carried to ſome expert perſons, 
who judged by the ſcent of the moiſture whom of 
them merited the preference. Theſe concubines 

were not only inſtructed in muſic, and dancing, 
and every faſcinating talent, but alſo trained to 
arms ; and diſperſed through the monarch's apart- 
ments, whom they ſerved as guards. Superſtition 
is. ſaid to have induced one of theſe princes to 
commit an act, perhaps the moſt barbarous in the 
records of hiſtory, He had been made to believe 
that he would not long ſurvive his coronation ; 
on which occaſion, he conſulted a famous maho- 
metan magician on the means proper to avert 


_ - the' threatened misfortune. The wretch, who 


would have delighted in feeing the whole human 
race put to death if differing from him in religion, 


told him, he muſt make a compoſition of the 
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hearts of fix thouſand of his idolatrous ſubjeQs, 
four thouſand white cows, and two thouſand 
pigeons; that he muſt beſides inhabit a houſe 
whoſe foundation reſted on pregnant women, 
and was ſprinkled with the blood of eighteen 
thouſand perſons. The monſter complied with 


the injunction and no doubt credited the con- 


jurer's ſcience, as he did not die. 


PEG vu. 


Les, extending along the ſea coaſt, is ſur- 
rounded at the back by mountains inhabited by « 
ite Barmas who have ſubdued this kingdom. 


Pagr, bo- 
tween Atra- 
can, the f ar- 
mas king- 
1 


There is no diviſon between them except ahh r 


by two large rivers, which flow from Thi- 
bet. They inundate Pegu as the Nile does 
Egypt, and diffuſe the ſame fertility. The tide 
on the coaſts flows in with the ſwiftneſs of an 
arrow, and returns alſo with prodigious force. 


** 


Pegu produces the fineſt rubies in the world, 


and whatever is neceſſary for ſuſtenance, as 
rice, fruits, poultry, game, fiſh in extreme 
plenty, filk, and flax. The capital, Pegu, now 


removed to Ava, was ſix leagues in circumference, 


and though at preſent the reſidence of a viceroy, 
is only inhabited by a ſmall number of people. 


There are two temples, one of which is conſtantly 


Hut, and the other as conſtantly open. In the 


irſt there is an idol, in a recumbent poſture, 
thirty feet in length. Hie has flept during fix 
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thouſand years, and will only awake to deſtroy 
the world. 

The Peguans are diſtinguiſhed from the Barmas 
who have ſubdued them, for the latter prick 
themſelves with a bodkin, ruh into the punctures 
pounded charcoal, and thus imprint on the ſkin 
indelible figures which are viſible through the 


1 tranſparent muſlin which covers them. Their 


teeth are naturally white, but they blacken 
them, that they may not reſemble thoſe of the 
The women wear very little 
The reaſon they give for it is, that 
the men were become ſo exceedingly abandoned, 
and had conceived ſo great a contempt for the 
women, that population ſuffered by it. The 
qucen who then reigned, thought of recalling 
them back to nature by a laſcivious immodeſty, 
which is ſtill practiſed. 

It is difficult to carry the refinements and 
effrontery of debauchery further than is done at 
Pegu. Travellers may marry for a certain term. 
They take wives for the time of their ſtay, quit 
them on their departure, and theſe women are 
but the more admired. It is, ſaid that there 


have been hermaphrodites produced in Pegu. 
I be king inherits all the property of thoſe 
who have no children, and the third part of 
thoſe who have. Their muſic, which is compoſed 
both of ſtring and wind inſtruments, is agree- 
able. 


They pray to the devil, and make him 
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offerings, particularly during ſickneſs. They de- 


pend more on their ſupplications to him, not 
th harm them, than on the phyſicians. They 
believe in the two principles, and in the me- 
tempſychoſis. The Peguans are addicted to com- 
merce, and their country produces a great variety 
of commodities proper for its ſupport. 

It is more eſpecially between the Peguan 
traders that the manner of making bargains is 
practiſed by holding the hand under a piece of 
linen, and touching the fingers and joints, to 
expreſs the price. Each motion has its ſignifica- 
tion, and cannot be divined by the other perſons 
preſent. | | 
Like the other Indians, the Peguans acknow- 
ledge one ſupreme God. Their three inferior 
gods have a different appellation from thoſe of 
the bramins, and of Arracan, and their ſubal- 
terns are alſo very numerous. Beſides all theſe, 
they worſhip the devil, whom they both re- 
gale and flatter, in deſpite of the talapoins, who 
oppoſe this ſuperſtition as much as in their 
power. The talapoins keep the vow of celibacy, 
and only eat once a day. When the produce of 
the. lands round their temples are not ſufficient 
for their maintenance, they ſend the novices in 
ſearch of more. Theſe young candidates are 
extremely modeſt. When they preſent them- 
\ ſelves at a door, they give three gentle ſtrokes 


on a little drum they carry. If it be not opened 
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they repeat them; if no one appears, they go 
away without ſaying any thing ; though it ſeldom 
happens that they are ſuffered to depart without 
firſt receiving fruit, vegetables, rice, and roots, 
their only nouriſhment ; for they are held in 
great veneration on account of their exemplary 
lives. Some live alone in the woods, or in other 
ſequeſtered places. Their lives are very ſimple, 
and they practiſe * thoſe virtues they inculcate. 
Humanity, charity to all men, the precepts of 
the natural law, are the ſubje&s of their diſ- 
_ courſes, which they all, without exception, as 
well thoſe in ſolitude-as thoſe in ſocieties, deliver 
once a week to the populace, whom they aſ- 
ſemble by the ſound of a drum. 
There -are no religious diſputations among 
them; the talapoins conſider thoſe of a different 
perſuaſion without rancour or diſpleaſure. God, 
ſay they, takes pleaſure in variety. The ex- 
emplary lives of the talapoins in ſo corrupt a 
country are truly admirable. Their countrymen 
reward their virtues with the moſt profound ve- 
neration. They have a high-prieſt, whoſe fu- 
neral -is magmficent. They throw ſky-rockets 
containing five hundred pounds of powder into 
a trunk of a tree, which aſcend to a very great 
beight. We are far behind them in pyro- 
tech: 7. TH 454 | 
The kings of Pegu were once extremely 
powerful. Mention is made of armies comprizing 
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a milhion of men, with eight hundred elephants, 
and a moſt numerous artillery, but badly con- 
ducted. The nobles were held in great ſubjec- 
tion, and employed in the public labours like the 
reſt of the people. The king never appeared 
unleſs ſurrounded by a ſplendid retinue. He 
pave audience twice every week; and publicly 
adminiſtered juſtice. He had only one wife; 
but he maintained a multitude of concubines. 
The firſt of their kings reigned: in the ſe- 
venth century. They ſay that he was a fiſher- 
than. He no doubt began by rendering himſelf 
maſter of a ſmall diſtrict, whence himſelf, and 
his predeceſſors; during a ſeries of fix centuries, 
extended their power to ſuch a degree as to 
ſubjugate nineteen kingdoms to their domi- 
mon. Such was the empire of Pegu when the 
Portugueſe ſent thither an ambaſſador; in 1519. 
The prince with whom they formed a treaty was 
aſſaſſinated. Para Mandara, king of the Barmas, 
his tributary, took advantage of this event to 
uſurp the throne. His ſubjects, the inhabitants 
of the mountains and foreſts that ſurround Pegu, 
habityated to a life of hardſhip, eaſily ſubdued 
the Peguans, who were plunged in luxury. The 
Barmas fell in a maſs on Pegu ; the Peguans alſo 
tole in a maſs to repulſe them; whence it hap» 
pened, if their hiſtorians do not exaggerate, that 
armies took the field conſiſting of nineteen hun- 
fed-thouſand men, from five to ſix thouſand 
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elephants, and as many. cannon : however, the 

_ conquering party were indebted. for their victory 
to about three or four hundred Portugueſe, 
who fought under their banners: —a convinc- 
ing proof of the fuperiority of diſcipline over 
numbers. 

Having become a of aw, the Barma 
monarchs dragged both their new and old ſub- 
jets ſucceſlively againſt the kingdoms of Arra- 
can, Ava, and Siam. It is difficult to conjec- 
ture what number of men were left in thoſe 
countries vrhence the conquerors iſſued; and how 

they were able to move in their conqueſts. It 
is true indeed that they made room by moſt 
_dreadful maſſacres. But it ſignifies little to talk of 
the temperance of theſe people; they muſt have 
had ſome proviſions, though it were only to go 
from one place to another, unleſs we implicitly 


give credit to theſe travellers who gravely ature 


us, that in a fearcity of rats, mice, and inſets, 
they lived on roots, leaves, and even flowers. 
With ſuch ſoldiers one might conquer the world: 
conſequently there is no reaſon to be aftoniſhed 
at the immenſe extent of territory comprized 
within the dominions of Chaumigrem, the moſt 
of Fegus who flouriſhed in 


1567. ö 
n the ee of his decline to ob- 
viate the paſſibility of rebellion from thoſe 


aer pos he uſurped, he met! 
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the whole race. It was not, however, without 
ſome ſcruples. The following is the mode in 
which he tranquillized his conſcience on the 


death of Shemindoo, a prince who had lawfully 


defended his crown againſt him. Chaumigrem 


cauſed him to be publicly beheaded. His body 


was cut into four quarters, and expoſed during a 


day, with the head, that every one might ſce 


him, and be certain of his death. The enſuing 

day a bell tolled five times. At this ſignal 
twelve men, clothed in black robes, ſpotted 
with blood, their faces veiled, followed by 


twelve prieſts, came out of a houſe near the 


ſcaffold. After them walked Chaumigrem's 


uncle, who in his nephew's name very cere- 
moniouſly aſked pardon of Shemindoo's mangled 
limbs for what had paſſed, offering to return 


him the kingdom, or to do him homage for it, 
and govern it in quality of his lieutenant. One 
of the prieſts replied to this diſcourſe in the 


name of the deceaſed: © Since the king con- 


feſſes his fault, I forgive him, and aſſign him 


« the power of governing in my ſtead, accord- 
ing to the diQates of juſtice.” A very mag- 
nificent funeral was then prepared for him. The 
conſcientious Chaumigrem died in 1583. 
Aſter his death moſt horrible civil wars aroſe 
in the kingdom; the people endured all the 
evils which are the conſequence of a dreadful 


famine, The ſovereignty of Pegu, late ſo 
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querors or ſubjects. The features of the Avans, 
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| — paſſed, undes the dominion of [thoſe 
whom it had before ſubdued; under that of Ar- 


racan in 1606, and under that of Ava in 1613. 


Even a Portugueſe, named Britos, originally a 
coal-merchant, erected a kingdom on the coaſt, 


of which he made an harbour, called Sirian, his 
capital. However he dared not aſſume the title 
of king towards the Portugueſe; he contented 


himſelf with writing to the viceroy of Goa—Go- 
vernor of Sirian and of Pegu, conquered by 


Brito. Like moſt other adventurers of the ſame 
fort, he could ſet no bounds to his ambition. 
His arrogance drew on him the indignation of 
che ſovereign of Ava, who had become maſter 
of Pegu:ʒ he beſieged the Portugueſe in-his for- 


treſs, took him, and impaled him. Pegu, not- 
withſtanding its repeated revolutions, retains 


the title cf kingdom. It is ſtill known under that 


Jenominatien, of whatever nation the prince 
may be by whom it is governed, Rs ot Ar- 
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Ae Agde of Ava is of ea its 


gal, Thiber, limits arg: better known than its interior parts. 


The Barmas are found Hhere- alſo either as con- 


and ſeveral of their cuſtoms, have given reaſon 
to fuppoſe then. of Chineſe origin. They have 
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ſuffered the indolence of the Peguans to creep 
in among them, and they alſo imitate their vo- 
luptuous cuſtoms.” Their government in all 


other reſpects is extremely well conducted. 
Each governor correſponds with a miniſter, who 


every day tranſmits an account to the council of 


whatever occurs in the provinces. The king is 
preſent, though concealed, at theſe fittings. He 
only can ſign a death-warrant ; it runs thus: 


Let ſuch an one, convicted for ſuch a crime, 


* no longer trample the earth with his feet.” 
He 1s iSwn to the elephants. For crimes 
that are not accounted capital, he is baniſhed 
for a certain time to the foreſts; if he eſcape 
the elephants and tigers, after the expiration of 
the term he 1s permitted to return. He who 


lends never loſes ; if there be no other reſource, 


the debtor and his family are ſold ; the lender 
has a right to buy them as ſlaves, and treat them 
as he thinks proper, even to the wife, but if fo, 
the debt is paid. 

There are ordeals in caſes where proof is 
wanting ; the accuſer is obliged either to ſwal- 
low- a certain quantity of dry rice, or elſe the 
two parties are faſtened to a ſtake in the river, 
and he who remains the longeſt under water is 
declared innocent. They make them alſo plunge 
their hand into boiling oil, or melted lead. The 
ealumny- which arraigns a man of diſhoneſty, or 
a women of miſconduct, if it were but a ſingle 
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word, is not regarded with indifference the 


offender muſt prove the accuſation, ſubmit to 


the trial, or be puniſhed. Slighter differences 
are reconciled by the prieſts, who make the 


parties preſent accept food from each other's 


hand; this is the ſeal of reconciliation. It is 
an act of juſtice to allow the prieſt of Ava the 


praiſe of being humane, charitable, and hoſ- 


pitable. They receive poor travellers, provide 


them with clothing and nouriſhment, detain 


them till their recovery if they are ſick or 


wounded, and give. them letters of recommenda- 
tion to gain admittance from convent to con- 
vent to the end of their journey. 


The king of Ava ſpends the whole morning 
in adminiſtering juſtice. As ſoon as he has 
dined a trumpet ſounds, which is a permiſſion 
to all the kings of the earth to take their repaſt, 
as the emperor of Ava their ſovereign lord has 


finiſhed bis. This ſurely is the ſmalleſt degree 


of ſubordination they can pay © to the king of 
« kings, the relative of all the gods, who only 
« preſerve the animals and maintain the re- 
% gularity of the ſeaſons for the affection they 


ee bear him; who is brother to the ſun, the near 
ce relation of the moon and ſtars, the abſolute 


* maſter of the flux and reflux of the ſea, king 


of the white elephant, and of the twenty-four 


“ umbrellas.” - The termination of this phraſe 


would be far from brilliant, were we not told 
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that in this proclamation. the word «umbrella 
{ignifies crown, The troops are only armed and 
paid in times of war. The rank of the officers 
is diſtinguiſhed by the length of their pipes, and 
the joints which unite the tubes. 
The kings of kings, the brothers of the ſun 
and moon, are very little known in our part of 
the world. We know that. they were till in 
being in the fifteenth century. It would be 
uſeleſs to follow them into the kingdoms of 
Mien and Jangomay which they have ſubjected. 
Theſe kingdoms, if they exiſt, lie between Siam 
and China. It is preſumeable that they. are 
nothing more than deſerts, and vaſt foreſts, in 
which a glade is here and there ſcattered, but 
thinly peopled. Some travellers, however, relate 
that they have ſeen towns, and ſpeak of the 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants, which they ſay has a 
reſemblance to thoſe of the Arracanians, the 
Peguans, and the Avans. They notice a pratice 
adopted by all the men of theſe parts, that of 
buckling up their hair with little bells. 


; 


Laos, 


Excepting wine and corn, there is not any Lao, be- 
| tween Siam, 


thing that is net to be found in the kingdom of China, Ton- 
Laos. It produces precious ſtones, metals, medi- — 
cinal plants, incorruptible woods, and the beſt * 
rice in the world, of a taſte and flavour ſuperior 

to every other. But this is to be underſtood of 
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the part of the country an the eaſtern ſide of tha 


great river which traverſes the kingdom, as wel as 
the trees and fruits: on the weſtern fide the trees 


will be found ſtunted and ill grown, the rice hard 


and difficult to boil. Even the elephant and rhi- 


noceros experience this difference; they are both 


larger and ſtronger to the eaſt. The fame river 
on flowing out of the kingdom prefents an- 

other phenomenon. The fiſh attempting to 
. paſs the frontter in deſcending, and thoſe aſcend- 


ing the ſtream, die preciſely at the inſtant they 
reach the line of demarcation. The cauſes of 


this curious fact ſhould be ſtudied and verified 
by naturaliſts who are not prone to credulity. 


Ivory is very common. The Lanjans eſteem it 
leſs than the horn of the rhinoceros, to which 
they attribute the virtue of bringing good fortune. 
Red amber is found in the foreſts, at the foot of 
very old mountain trees. There likewiſe the 
benzoin diſtils its balm; the ant faſhions the 


lakka; and a fort of wild goat yields his muſk 
to the hunter, which — in the country for i its 


weight in ſilver. | 

The Lanjans are wide; affable, civil, and 
obliging ; ; neither deceitful nor liars; but indolent, 
addicted to women, and obſtinately attached to 


2 witeheraft. Theft is ſeverely puniſhed: if chere 


is a robbery committed on the highway, the 
neighbouring towns and villages are anſwerable 


— for the damages. There are, however, robbers 
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who have the art of throwing people into a pro- 


found fleep, and keep them in this ſtate until 
they have plundered them. Their uſual food is 


rice. They wear clathing, and notwithſtanding 
ornament themſelves with marks which they 
imprint with a hot iron. The women are rather 


more decorated than the men. The latter have 


only one legitimate wife; but as many concubines 
as they pleafe. Their marriages are for life, and 
are thus ſolemnized. They chooſe the oldeſt 
couple they can find who have lived in perfect 
union, and ſolemnly promiſe in their preſence to 
live the ſame till their death. There is ſome- 
thing both auguſt and affecting in this ceremony. 
Their obſequies are not performed till a month 
after their deceaſe : they expend much more, as 


the living than the dead, who they are very 
conſcious are in no want of this pomp, fince 
their fate is already decided by the metempſy- 


choſis. 
It is ſuppoſed that in very diſtant times the 


Lanjans lived in a republic; and what would be 


yery aſtoniſhing i in Aſia, that they then acknow- 
ledged only- one God ; but that as ſoon as they 
admitted kings, they ſuffered themſelves to be 
Inteſted with the ſuperſtitions of their neighbours, 
and that this one only god became nothing more 
than the commander of the reſt. Then the 
foRrine of Shaka,” who is properly the Fo of 


they themſelves confeſs, to ſatisfy the pride of 
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Thibet, ſpread among them. It was eſtabliſhed 
'there by means of the preaching, the zeal, and 
Intereſt, of the talapoins, who are a very numerous 
body, divided into three claſſes or ſects. The 
firſt devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the origin 
of the world, of men and gods, or of the ſpecula- 
tive part of religion, whoſe primitive ſſmplicity 
they pervert by a thouſand fabulous and ridi- 
culous tales; the ſecond teach the worſhip pro- 
mulgated by Shaka; the third endeavour to 
reconcile the two others. They are called 
concordants or illuminated: their taſk is not the 
leaſt difficult to fulfil, | 
They believe the earth is eternal; thatit hands 
has ſuſtained ſeveral revolutions by water, and will 
experience more: the laſt will be by fire. The 
Preſent race of mortals derive their origin from a 
god named Pon, Ta, Bo, Ba, Mi, Sonan. De- 
ſcending from the heavens, he perceived a flower 
on the water; he cut it in two with a ſtroke of 
his cimeter, and from the flower aroſe a beauti- 
ful female, of whom he became enamoured. He 
would have been very happy to have married 
her; but the innocent beauty preferred a virgin 
ſtate, and refuſed to liſten to him. Pon, Ta, 
Bo, Ba, Mi, Sonan, thought it unworthy of a 
god like him to make uſe of violence: he 
placed himſelf at a diſtance where they could 
look at each other; and by the fire of his eyes 
cauſed. her to become a mother, without her 
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ling her virginity. When the god had children, 


he began to plan means for their happineſs on 
the earth; and for that purpoſe created the 
animals, fruits, plants, and whatever could add 
to their enjoyment ; but he taſted very little 
himſelf. He grew weary, and fighed after the 
celeſtial abodes he had forſaken., The gods, 
offended at his having quitted them, would 


not receive him; however they ſuffered them- 


ſelves to be prevailed on by a ſevere penance 


he endured, and admitted him to their ſecrets, 


there to enjoy the extaſies of perfect bliſs. The 


Lanjans have a variety of opinions on the origin 


of the blacks ; but they may all be referred to 
this one, that they are the progeny of the demons, 
precipitated to the earth after a battle with the 
white gods. 


Four gods governed the walls: but three of 


them, fatigued with theſe cares, withdrew them- 
ſelves to lead a tranquil life. The burthen fell 
then on Shaka, who would have been very glad 
to have taſted the ſweets of annihilation ; but the 


fear of ſeeing the world ſubverted if he abandoned 
it induced him to continue his vigilance over it, 
which he exerts by the power he inviſibly imparts 


to ſtatues, by breathing on them at the ſolemn 
feaſts. His empire, after a period of five thouſand 
years, will be deſtroyed by an impoſtor, a ſpecies 
of antichriſt, who will overthrow the temples, 
break the ſtatues and images, burn the books, 
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= perſecute all religions, and forbid their being 


exerciſed, eſpecially that of Shaka, and will 
eſtabliſh- ane TOY different rom __ of his 
predeceſſors. 1 eb 0 
Vet is this only the law af terativeicn ; od) ace 
cording to the avowal of the talapoins themſelves, 
Shaka treated the god of the chriſtians in tho 
fame manner. Aﬀter having preferved the world 
during five thouſand years; his great age render. 
ed this god indolent. Shaka determined to pu- 
niſh him. The god, the better to move his com- 
paſſion, afſurtied the appearance of a poor, ab- 
je man, and aſked leave to-goveriy only one 
year longer. The compaſſionate Shaka found a 
middle way of arranging things, which was to 
abandon to the fuperannuated god the poor 
and ſterile weſt, and to keep the countries of 
the eaſt for himſelf. The old god ſet off with a 
retinue by no means ſplendid; but no ſoone? 
was he arrived in his dominions, than he ſud- 
denly diſplayed immenſe wealth, and performed i ex 
ſome very extraordinary actions, well ſuited to thi 
procure him a number of ſectaries. The report of ze: 
theſe wonders reached the votaries of Shaka in 
the eaſt, and thenceforward they conſidered him 
as an arrant rogue, who gould only have acquired 
theſe treaſures by theft. They placed ſpies round 
him, and were on the point of arreſting him, 
when he diſappeared: The orientals having 
milled the father, ſeized: his only fon, and cru 
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eißed him. The occidentals have till perſiſt- 
ed in acknowledging the ſon. for god, and in 
adoring him; becauſe. by delivering himſelf up 
to a voluntary death, though innocent, to ex- 
piate his father's” faults, he proved by that 
great ſubmiſſion that he was more than man. 
Such was the reſult of a converſation a miſ- 
ſionary had with a talapoin. Some authors con- 
jetture, and perhaps with reaſon, that the tala · 
poin only invented and related this fable by 
way of recrimination againſt the miſſionary, who 
reviled his god Shaka, and expoſed with con- 
tempt the abſurdities of his doctrines. This ap- 
pearance of diſdain, and of acrimonious cen- 
ſure, is evident in whatever this ſame miflion- 
ary. relates of the talapoins. It ſhould be re- 
membered, that thoſe of Arracan, of Pegu, and 
Ava, are repreſented to us as eſtimable, mild, 
humane, charitable, and very tolerant men. By 
what ſtrange fatality ſhould thoſe of Lao be the 
exact reverſe ? There is reaſon to believe that 
the miſſionary, hurried away by the exceſs of his 
zeal,, only beheld them with | prejudiced eyes, 
and has accuſed" the whole body with: the vices 
ofa few individuals, of which there always will 
be ſome in all large communities. 

By the miflionary's account, the * 

* are lazy, idle, and ſworn foes to all induſtry; 
their convents are ſo many ſeminaries of de- 
* bauchery, the retreats of ignorant vagabonds; 


* 
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« the ſchools of every ſpecies of vice and abomi- 
*. nation. They are reputed the moſt perfidious 
* race in the whole kingdom, and are all the 
4e very refuſe of the populace.“ And theſe 
are the men who are eſteemed and reve- 
renced” by the nobles, and in whom they re- 
poſe an unlimited confidence! According to 
the ſame miſſionary, the day of their admiſ- 
fion into the talapoin order is a public feaſt, 
which is honoured with the preſence of the 
noblemen of the court, and even the king 
bimſelf. They ſend proviſions, dreſſes, and k 
preſents of every Kind. Their convents are, like e 
thoſe of the carthuſians or camaldules, divided in- . 
to cells ſcattered through a vaſt incloſure. © They a 

do nothing,“ ſays the miſſionary, “ but eat, 
drink, and ſleep; however, he allows that 


* 
4 


they preſide over ſchools, where filence is ſtricti 
obferved; and that in their temples they have a 
regular ſervice, which ſeems rather long. They 1 


are very proud, and ſupported by the monarch, n 
who makes uſe of them to keep the people in re- 


ſpectful order. They have confeſſion, and a ce- y 
remonyſimilar to the aſperſion of holy water. The 1 

talapoins pretend to the powers of magic, and the y 
populace believe them; but undoubtedly they do wh 
not believe it themſelves. Theſe pretended idlers * 
preſide over the public ſchools, and are appoint- bl | 


eld to inſtrutt youth. The univerſity of Lao, of 
which they are the deftors and maſters, attracts 
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great numbers of ſtudents from Pegu and Siam. 


Theſe miniſters. are accuſed of the ſpirit of pro- 
ſelytiſm, and of endeayouring / to- entice their 


youthful pupils to enter into their order. Solici- 


tations on that head are ſcarcely neceſſary, for 
they enjoy a brilliant reputation, and conſider- 
able privileges. As long as they remain in the 
order all commerce with the ſex is forbidden 
them, but they have the liberty of quitting it. 


Their ſermons, which are methodical, conſtant- 


ly turn on five precepts; which are not to -kiſlt 


any thing that has life, to reſpect their neigh- 


bour's wife, not to lie, not to ſteal, not to drink 
wine. They either give or ſell diſpenſations. 
Their, manner of preaching is modeſt, their ſtyle 
ſimple, and without geſticulation. 

The king viſits the temples at a ſtated time, 
and always with preſents, and with great mag- 
nificence. The luxury diſplayed: at his court 
is imitated by the governors of provinces, and 
all thoſe in place; in proportion to their dignity. 
Theſe are known by boxes more or leſs valuable, 
which are carried by their ſervants after them. 
All property, even landed property, belongs to 
the king. He only leaves the furniture to thoſe 
whom he wiſhes to fayour on the death of their 
relations : he diſtributes the lands to others. 
The moſt precious wealth is that which may 


be eaſily concealed ; as gold, ſilver, and jewels. 
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the Avans, Peguans, and Chineſe. 
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> Theſe riches; are the object of an active commeret. 


There is no order of nobility: difference of rank 
ſolely depends on the will of the ſovereign. "They 
have veryfewlaws: cuſtom regulates every thing. 
In other reſpects the king's deciſion is arbitrary, 
In every family there is à principal branch, 


whoſe chief preſerves, by right of ſucceſſion, an 


authority over all his deſcendants. How fat 


the degree of ſubjedtion extends is not known, 


but it is very great; for twice in the courſe of a 


year euch individual of the race is obliged to 


make- preſents to its chief, to ſerve him as guards 


and domeſtics, to labour for him at his own 


expenſe, and to obey him in all his commands. 
This cuſtom is ſaid to be of conſiderable: utility 


to the king, who has only to gain over the 


chiefs, to devy powerful armies. © Theſe, how- 


exer; have not prevented this kingdom, which 


during more than a thouſand years was ſubjedt 
to its natural kings, from paſſing alternately 
during the two laſt centuries into the hands of 
It is now 
ſuppoſed to be governed by its own princes; 
but as the miſſionaries, deſpairing of reaping 
any fruit there, have withdrawn themſelyes, we 
are entirely ignorant of any AIG revolutions 
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The kingdom of Stam is — he a Siam, tes 
femicircular ' chain of high mountains which gals Pegrw 
ſeparates it from Laos, and inhabited by the hon mocks 
Siameſe ſavages. The ſea coaſts are interſperſed fuk 
with valleys and very indifferetit harbours. 
Within fight of the coaſt lie a number, of iſlands, 
come of which are ſubje& to Siam, others inde- 

WW pendent. A large river flows through the whole 
; WW <ingdom, and produces there the ſame fertility 
, WI vhich the Nile beſtows on Egypt. It engenders 
enormous crocodiles. The lime with which 
: all the country is overflowed rolls on to the ſea, 
e ud forms a bar which leaves but twelve feet 
„nter at the higheſt tides, and prevents the 
- Wl zpproach' of large ſhips. Fortunately the road 
+ excellent. The foreſts produce fine timber 
y for building. There are found the tree whence 
f the' varniſh is taken; the iron tree; extremely | 
„ bey, of Which anchors are made; dying, | 
;\ and odoriferous woods; mines of every kind, as 
9 of iron, cryſtal, antimony, emery, lead, and tin. 
e Hiachbeck, which is a mixture of gold and 
is copper, was invented at Siam. There alſo are 
lound the loadſtone, agates, ſapphires, and dia- 
monds. The Siameſe work theit metals very | 
badly: they only know how to ſmelt them. / 
They have neither needles, nails, ſciffors, nor 


locks. Buildings and veſſels, every thing in that 
VOL. v. I I 


. Poſe a conſiderable town. He uſually reſides at, 
Louvo, at. the diſtance of about fourteen leagues; 
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country, is joined and attached by pegs and faſt. 
enings of wood. The great heats, which other. 


4 , wiſe, would be inſupportable, are eorrected by 


the rains. They have ſcarcely any of our kitchen 
garden plants, ſuch as melons, artichokes, cab- 


bages, turnips, onions, nor of thoſe which com. 


poſe our ſalads. . Grapes are not good there any 
more than corn. In general the ſcorching heat, 
by cauſing. the ſpirits to evaporate, diminiſh the 
flavour of the vegetables, and deſtroy the odour 
of the flowers. 
„The capital, which. we. name pn 1s very 
extenſive, but the population by no means in 
proportion; the king“ s palace of itſelf would com- 


the Verſailles. of Siam; but in an admirable 
| Ltvation. The maſt important aty of the Jing 


river, not far Fan the 8 and well beriet 
for that country. By following the coaſt, the 
iſlands: of Andaman preſent themſelves, inhabited 
by ,cannibals; They boldly; venture, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority. of numbers and fire 
arms, to ſwim to the veſlels which eee 
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ſabres. q "They: likewiſe, amends . inroads 
on their .neighbours. The iſland of Jonſalam offers 
a convenient harbour for the commerce of Pegu 
and Bengal. The natives of the Nicobar iſles are  * 
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very eager to obtain iron, which may be very ad- 
vantageouſly exchanged with them. The women 
ſhavetheirheads: they perhaps are the only wome 
in the world, except the Jeweſſes, who deprive 
themſelves of the ornament of hair. It muſt be 
remarked, that they do not ſubſtitute wigs. 
Then follows the peninſula of Malacca, in 
Which is found the kingdom of Johor, whoſe 
capital is Malacca, The Portugueſe took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, erected the fort of Formoſa, and 
have been expelled by the Dutch. The port of 


Malacca is one of the fineſt of all India. It was 
one of the handſomeſt cities in Afia, after Goa and 
Ormus ; the emporium of the trade of China and 
Japan; and the key to the commerce carried on 
through the ſtraits of Sunda. The Malays, the de- 
ſcendants of the Javaneſe, have black hair, a flat 
noſe, and large eyes. They wear no clothing. The 
women ornament their long hair with jewels, are 
proud, and demand reſpect. At Malacca is 
found a race of men who can only ſee at night. 

There are ſome it is alſo reported in Africa. 

It would be curious to difcoyer whether this 
proceeds from nature or habit. The Malay 
language paſſes for the pureſt and moſt agreeable 
of all the eaſt. It is likewiſe, on account of its 
extent, the moſt uſeful. Thoſe who traffic on 
that coaft cannot diſpenſe with the COP 
of 1 * 

The people of Johor are brave, but luxurious; 
I 112 
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liars, but moſt inſufferably proud. Their com- 


plexion inclines to a light blue. The frequent uſe 
ol betel dyes their teeth black. They paint their 


nails yellow, and diſtinguiſh their rank by their 


length. In that country grows the ſago, which 


is the pith of a ſhrub that is ſometimes ſervad 
on our tables. The prince who reigned jn 1695 


Was addicted to a moſt infamous vice. His 
mother, with an intention of reclaiming him, 
ſent him a beautiful girl, while he was in bed. 


The brute puſhed her from him, and cauſed her 
arms to be broken by blacks, becauſe ſhe offered 


to embrace him. The father of this unfortunate 
creature rid the earth of this young monſter; 


and the crown was conferred on his couſin, who 
was equitable, moderate, and pious. He was 
much beloved by his ſubjects; but unhappily he 
ſuffered himſelf to be influenced by his brother, 
a man in all reſpects of an oppoſite character. 
Ile excited the hatred of the populace, who 


"Fevolted, and purſued him into the woods, 
|  whither he had fled for ſafety. Deſpairing of 


any mercy from. theſe infuriates, he flew his 


wives and children, but heſitated at putting 
himſelf to death. A page, who was only twelve 


years old, amazed at his cowardice, ſaid to him: 
What! do you prefer dying by the hand of 


a ſlave, to dying like a prince? Although I 


“ am innocent, and may hope to have my life 


« ſpared, I will teach you how to die,” He 
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inſtantly plunged a poniard into his boſom, and 
the prince follywed his example. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances were related by the ſurviving page. 
The monarch propoſed to reſume himſelf the 
authority, promiſing his ſubjects to govern in a 
better manner. They made him this reply : 
« You are too religious to be a good Kipg. 
„ You may retire. We will conſider how we 
« ſhall diſpoſe of the crown.” They loaded a 
veſſel with riches, put him on baard with all his 
family, and diſmiſſed him: an example worthy 
imitation. The inhabitants of ſome neighbouring 
iflands received him as their ſovereign. The 
kingdom of Johor produces pepper, nutmegs, 
diamonds, aromatic and colorific woods, and 
bezoars more valued than any other. The em-" 
perors of Siam take the title of monarchs of all 
theſe countries, though they do not poſſeſs even 
the ſhadow of authority over them, 2975 
The Siameſe are mild, modeſt, civil, and eſpe- | 
cially very ſubmiſſive, leſs perhaps from nature | 
than conſtraint. One of the kings of Siam 
uſed to ſay of his ſubjects:“ They. are of the j 
« diſpoſition of monkeys, who tremble as long | 
« as one holds the end of their chain, but who | 
« acknowledge no maſter as ſoon as it is looſen- Y 
* ed.” This compariſon is applicable to many | 
others, More than half the kingdom of Siam 
is peopled by ſtrangers—Peguans, and others— 
who have become naturahzed by their incur- 
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inundations, and are of a very eaſy conſirudtion ; 
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ſions. Men become ſlaves for debts, for crimes, 


and if they chooſe to ſubmit themſelves to ſer- 
vitude; but it is only domeſtic ſervice, and ex- 
tremely mild. There is no nobility, nor any other 
diſtinction, except while in the poſſeſſion of ſome 


poſt; as ſoon as that is terminated they return 
to the claſs of the people. The children of the 


great have no privilege granted them in this 


reſpect. The Siameſe have much veneration for 
old age. Mendicity is conſidered as diſgraceful 
by them, and theft as ſtill more ſo: they ſupport 
their poor relations for fear they ſhould aſk 


alms. They are naturally extremely cold, ſel- 
dom moved to admiration, and are born indif- 
ferent and without curioſity. The women are mo- 
dieſt, conſtant, and retired. Thoſe who are ſur- 


prized in a fault may be ſold by their huſbands 


to a man who, by paying a tax, has a right ta 


proſtitute them. 
Their ſtature, phyſiognomy, and dreſs, in the 
interior of the country, reſembles in a greater or 


leſs degree thoſe we have already deſcribed as 
their neighbours, As the climate is extremely 
hot, they are little covered, but more decently at 
Siam than elſewhere. Faces ſhaped like a lo- 


zenge, pointed at the top and bottom, with the 
cheeks widened, inclining to the Tartar and 


the Chineſe, are more common than any other. 


Their houſes are raiſed upon piles, becauſe of the 
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the walls and floors. are cloſed with bamboo 
hurdles ; the furniture very ſimple, as is their 
food: all kinds of proviſions are extremely cheap, 
To the ſhame of ſobriety be it ſpoken, ſay travel- 
lers, the Siameſe neither live longer than other 


people, nor are leſs exempt from diſorders, The 


abceſles, fiſtulas, and particularly ſaint Anthony's 
fire. They no doubt have phyſicians, for where do 


they not abound ? Their methods of cure conſiſt 
in certain receipts, and in cauſing the body to be 


trodden on, The Siameſe lead a very idle life; 
eating, playing, ſmoking, ſleeping, and parading 
the ſtreets to ſee the dancers and jugglers, are 
their only occupations. The women entirely 
manage the houſehold. Their moſt ordinary 
conveyance, on account of the inundations, is 


the baloon, a boat made out of one ſingle tree. 


Some of theſe are from ſixteen to twenty fathoms 
in length, which carry from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty rowers. They go with the 
fwiftneſs of an arrow. It is in theſe that the 
rich difplay all their luxury. 

Marriage is an affair of three viſits; at the 
frſt they aſk, the ſecond ſee, the third enjoy: 
the preſence of the relative is all that is neceſ- 
ſary, the talapoins are not concerned with it; 


all they do is, to go a few days after to give 
their bleſſing and their prayers. The ceremony 


is ſimilar to that every - where elſe, accompanied 
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moſt common are eruptive complaints, cancers, 
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with feaſts, amuſements, and great expenſe. The 
Siameſe in general take but one wife, and there 


are degrees of affinity prohibited; however the 
king of Siam eſpouſed his ſiſter. A connex- 


jon between free perſons is permitted. Child. 


ren are educated in great reſpect towards their 
parents. If they were not trained to it from 
their infancy it would be extremely difficult to 


acqulre the different attitudes to be employed 


before ſuperiors, the attitudes, geſtures, and 


proſtrations, Which they muſt uſe towards each 


other, under pain of being thought unpolite, 
and even of rendering themſelves guilty of rude- 


neſs. 


They have two languages. The Siameſe is 
the vulgar tongue, and the Baly the ſacred: 
but the latter is little known except by the 
prieſts. The Siameſe nearly reſembles the Chi- 


neſe; this language is accented; they appear 
0 be rather inging than ſpeaking. They are 


quick and ſure arithmeticians, bad philoſophers, 
no metaphyſicians, and ſtudy the planetary ſyſtem 


as aſtrologers only, to be able to divine and 
predict; they have, however, aſtronomical tables, 
and calculate eclipſes. They attempt every thing: 
they ſmelt metals, work in wood, build, gild, 
carve, paint, but excel only in embroidery. They 
are honeſt in their traffic: gold is a merchan- 
dize; filver is coined, but is of ſmall value, 
Commodities are paid for in cowries little ſhells 
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brought from the Maldives. Seven or eight. 


hundred of them go for a farthing, but a far- 


thing will almoſt procure them food. 


They burn the dead. The talapoins aſſiſt at 
funerals. Far from thinking that the natural 
propenſity of the ſoul is to inhabit a body, they 
conſider tranſmigration as a puniſhment. Beſides, 


it is very difficult to give a Siameſe an idea of a 


ſpirit, an immaterial ſubſtance, which we ſay 


, we ſo eaſily conceive. They are not better in- 


formed in this reſpect than were the Romans 


with their lares and their manes. They believe 


them to be material ſubſtances, but of a nature 
ſo ſubtle that they eſcape both from the touch 


and fight. They imagine that after quitting the 


body they have a recollection of it during their 


firſt tranſmigrations; which is the reaſon why 
the Siameſe pray to the ſouls of their anceſtors 


until the third and fourth generations, preſuming 


that afterwards, in the latter ſtates of tranſmi- 
gration they experience, they are not permifted 
-any longer to remember their deſcendants. To 
all the tranſmigrattons, if their conduct has been 
right, ſucceeds the N ireupan, the true paradiſe ; 
not the annihilation of Shaka, but univerſal re- 


poſe ; what might be called the bleſſed ſtate of | 
inactivity of the Italians. In that ſtate the Sia- 


meſe taſte a pleaſure equal to the gods. 


The morality of the Siameſe is comprehended, 


"like that of the Lanjans, in five precepts, incul- 
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cated by the talapoins: we ſhall not particula- 
rize thoſe of Siam. They have ſome duties 
which are peculiar to them, and which have no 
reference eſſentially to their inſtitution. To in- 
ſtruct in the ſchools, and preach continence, is a 


rigid obſervance :: there are talapoins conſtrain- 


end to the ſame auſterities. In general they are 
old. before they are admitted, The miſſionaries 
imagined they had diſcovered among the tala- 
poins the hierarchy of the catholic church. The 
ſancrats, the fuperiors of the great monaſteries,are 
the: biſhops, and the ſuperiors of the ſmall ones, 
the curates. In fact, the ſancrats alone have 
the power of making talapoins, as the biſhops 


only have the power of ordaining prieſts. There 


exiſts a great degree of ſubordination among 
them. The temples axe crowned with pyra- 
mids, and filled with monſtrous ſtatues. The 
founder, or reformer, of their religion, is named 
Sommona Codom, which fignifies lord, whoſe 
epocha they fix five hundred years prior to the 
chriſtian era. He was a very holy perſonage, 
who diſtributed all his poſſefſions to the poor, 


that he might devote himſelf entirely. to ſtudy, 
taſting, and prayer, to the mortification of his 
ſenſual appetites, and to the exerciſe of a perfect 


life; but as the practice of theſe duties is poſſible 
only to the talapoins, he embraced their pro- 
feſſion. He was a formidable champion; he 
8 grercame in lingle combat a man Who, doubted 
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his perfections. He had the art of making 
himſelf appear fo enormous, that the eye could 
only meaſure him with difficulty; ſo diminutive, 
that he efcaped from mortal fight; and ſo agile, 


that he tranſported himſelf in a moment wher- 


ever he pleaſed. This latter qualification was 
of infinite ſeryice to him in extending his religion. 
Sommona Codom, intreated by his favourite 


diſciple to, extinguiſh the flames of hell, would 


not conſent, © becauſe mankind would become 


* too wicked, if they loſt the dread of that 


© torment.” This ſaint killed a man in his 
wrath, which is the reaſon why he only lived 
eighty years. Before he expired, he ordered that 
they ſhould erect ſtatues, and build temples to 
him. He aQuually is enjoying the bleſſed ſtate of 
Nireupan. The Siameſe are looking forward to 
another: who is foretold. They expect him 
with the ſame anxious impatience as the Jews 
expect the Meſſiah, and, like them, have been 
ſometimes deceived by impoſtors. 

Their laws are ſevere, and their puniſhments 
cruel, and as nearly as poſſible applicable to the 
crimes. The mouth is ſewed up for having 
talked too much, and ſlit for not having revealed 
what it ought. The head is gaſhed with a ſabre 
for not having executed a given order: this they 
call a pricking or rouling of the memory. The 
ſhame of the puniſhment does not endure beyond 


the moment. Once paſſed it is forgotten, and 


\ 
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they reſume their poſts and dignities. The moſt 


cuſtomary chaſtiſement 1s that of flagellation, 
performed with ſplit bamboos, which leave very 
deep weals. The women are alſo liable to it. 


When it is by the king's command, the offenders 
ſhew their remaining ſcars with great compla- 
cency; & becauſe the king has done them the 
“ honour of thinking of them.“ It is not eaſy 
to believe that this extravagant adulation obtains 
throughout a whole nation. 

Yet every thing is credible of the people 
who tremble under the yoke of a deſpot, and 
no king 'is more deſpotic than the king of 
Siam. He intimidates the great by arbitrary 


and barbarous chaſtiſements, and oruſhes the 


ſmall beneath the weight of the taxes. No 
one therefore is attached to him, except per- 
chance thoſe who ſerve him in the interior of his 


palace. Theſe conſiſt of women and eunuchs. 


He cauſes the eyes of his brothers to be put 
out, and keeps the reſt of his relations in the 
moſt abje& dependence. His ſubjeRts are oblig- 
ed to work fix months in the year for him. 
They are afraid of appearing rich, and bury 
whatever they have of value in the earth, for 


fear of a ſearch. The horror the Siameſe have 
for an effuſion of blood renders them unfit for 
war. When they are in the enemy's preſence, 
they fire too high leſt, they ſhould kill: however, 
if the foe approach, they fire lower; it is his 
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fault for baving put himſelf within gun-ſhot. A 


native of Provence, named Cyprien, who was 
in the ſervice of the king of Siam againſt the 
king of Singor, finding that he was forbidden to 


fire ſtraight, imagined that it was through trea- 
ſon to the king of Siam. Tired at ſeeing the 
armies drawn up without coming to action, he 
went at night into the enemy's camp, took 


the king of Singor captive in his very tent, and 
led him away to the Siameſe monarch. 


Me are not to ſuppoſe that they were incon- 
ſiderable armies that were thus braved. The 
firſt king of whom we have any fort of authen- 


tic account levied one compoſed of four hun- 


dred thouſand men, and four thouſand elephants, 
againſt two neighbouring kings, whoſe reſpect- 


able forces apparently merited this effort. The 


Siameſe completed his number in twelve days ; 
for he iſſued a proclamation, importing, that 
every man under ſixty years of age who ſhould 
not enrol himſelt ſhould. be burned alive. This, 
however, ſay they, was an, excellent prince. 
He commanded his expedition in perſon, which 
proved a fortunate one ; but during his abſence 
the queen forgot herſelf with an' officer. When 
her huſband returned, leſt he ſhould diſcover 


her pregnancy, ſhe poiſoned him, and married 
her gallant. Her premature delivery revealed 


the; crime. This barbarous mother completed 


ber ae by alſo poiſoning”: a child of eight 


* 
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years old, whom ſhe had had by her huſband, 


- _ that the ſon of het Oy gn inherit the 
crown. 


The* king of Cutboſs, In ndert wih the 


Principal perſons of Siam, cauſed the queen and 


her new ſpouſe to be put to death. In her place 
they raiſed one of the late king's relations to the 
throne, whom they took from the order of the 


talapoins, which he had embraced. 


Theſe events could not paſs without ut lubjec. 
ing the government to much confuſion. The 
king of Barma, the uſurper of Pegu, gaining in- 


formation that the talapoin monarch was neithet 


beloved nor efteemed, invaded Siam with eight 
hundred thouſand men, of whom a thouſand 
Portugueſe was the chief force; à theuſand 
pieces of cannon, and five thouſand elephants. 
He attacked the capital. The talapoin defended 
himſelf with valour and fill, and ſuſtained four 
furious aſſaults. There is every appearance that 


he muſt have been overpowered in the fifth, if 
| a rebellion at Pegu had not recalled the king of 


Barma. Chaumigrem, his ſucceſſor, returned 
againſt Siam with an army of fifteen hundred 
thouſand men, made the kingdom tributary, 
and carried away the queen to Pegu, with het 
two ſons, named the white em the black 
prince. 

After a ethos, which ſent back the Bar- 


ma into his — of ers in deſpite of fes 
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venty thouſand men he had led on againſt Siam, 
the black prince aſcended the throne, and was ſuc- 
ceeded at his death'by the white prince. Hiſtory | 
divides between them many cruelties, and many | 
unjuſt, as well as many generous and laudable 
actions; but accuſes the white prince only with 
the barbarity of condemning his only ſon,a young 
man of great promiſe, to be put to death on a | 
ſimple fuſpicion. This inhuman deed occaſioned | | 
diſturbances which continued for a length of 
time, becauſe the ſucceſſion was inverted. 1 
Among the legitimate heirs there were ſome } 
uſurpers. By this rivalry, the kingdom remained 
in a ſtate of rp war until the rei gn of Chaw 
Paſa. Thong. 

From the place of chanicelIvh he opened 8 
paſſage to the throne by his wealth and influence. 627. 
He entered with an armed force into the palace, 
and obliged. the king to flee for refuge into the 
temple, whence he led him back priſoner to the 
palace, and cauſed him to be declared fallen 

from the throne, and unworthy of reigning, for 
having forſaken the palace; as if it had been a vo- 
luntary act. Hiſtory is ſilent on the fate of this 
unhappy ſovereign. The uſurper compelled his 
daughter to give him her hand, although ſhe was 
already married. She did it with repugnance, 
but brought him, however, a ſon and a daugh- 
ter, and died before the fatal. cataſtrophe 1 her 
| family. | 
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The depoſed; monarch had left Weiden four 
ſons and a daughter, to whom the Siameſe 
ſhewed a degree of attachment diſagreeable to 
the uſurper. He determined to ſacrifice them, 
as well as the nobles whom he ſuſpected. Chaw 


Paſa Thong loſt a daughter, by a former wife, 


whom he tenderly loved. He had the funeralof the 


princeſs conducted in the moſt ſumptuous ſtyle, 
It is to be obſerved, that among the ceremonies 


all, the ladies were obliged to weep two days 


and two nights: if fatigue or ſleep ſtopped their 


tears, there were ſome old dames among them 


armed with whips, who revivified their ſource. 
The king himſelf, gathering up the aſhes, as was 
the cuſtom, found rather a large piece of fleſh 


unconſumed. He ſaid to the nobility preſent : 
What think you? Is it from reſpect that the 


« flames have ſpared theſe remains of my daugh- 


« ter's body?” One of them replied : © Your: . 
* majeſty is too much enlightened to doubt of 
- < what you ſee.” Ahl beyond a doubt,“ re- 


joined the monarch vehemently, I have but 
<« too many reaſons to be certain of what I have 


« ſuſp=Qed a thouſand times, that my daugh- 
« ter has been poiſoned.” Upon; this proof, 


which cannot fail to convince, he impriſoned 


the princeſs his ſiſter-in-law, all the princes of 
the blood, and the nobles, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


for their attachment to the royal family. Of 
four brothers, nude one made his eſcape, whoſe 
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late is unknown. Two were immediately maſ⸗ 
| ſacred, and the fourth, who was twenty years of 
age, reſerved for torture with his ſiſter. Under 
the pretext that the latter had betrayed an incli- 

nation te gaiety at the funeral, the tyrant 
thought. proper to fix his ſuſpicions - on her, 
There exiſted not a torment which he did not 
employ to force a confeſſion from her, as like- 
wiſe, from her women, who as well as ſhe were 
all put to the torture. She did not abſolutely 
deny the faQ z but it is thought that what ſhe 
avowed was not ſo much to do homage to the 


truth, as to wound her aſſaſſin, by augmenting 
his regret for his daughter's death, She expired 


in agonies. As for the young prince, as the 
monſter perceived that his handſome figure and 


— 


air of confidence inſpired pity, he dreaded its 


effefs, and: had him quickly diſpatched. Up- 
wards of three thouſand perſons of tHe firſt fa- 
milies periſhed on this occaſion, not without de- 
monſtrating, as well as the princeſs, that the 
accuſation was only a pretext of the king's, ef- 
feftually to remove all thoſe whom he feared. He 
reigned thirty years, and was ſucceeded by his 
lon. Chaw Naraya. 
This prince, by his fine qualities, effaced the 
ſtain of his origin. The ſon of a uſurper, the 
executioner of his princes, and an atrocious 


landerer, Chaw Naraya proved himſelf cle - 
ment, moderate, and equitable. By his virtues, 
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dhe miffionaries judged him worthy of being k 


chriſtian. The events which gave riſe to this 
opinion are the moſt intereſting part of his hif. 
tory. Almoſt on his firſt aceeſſion to the throne, 
he had ſome difpute with the talapoitis. They 
formed a plan of aſſaſſinating him one day that 


| he was to viſit the temple; but the conſpiracy 


was fortunately difcovered. © The conſpirators, 
dy the king's order, were maſſacred by his guard, 

and he treated both the talapoins and the people 
who had ſuffered tliemſelves to be ſeduced with 


LI 1 great feverity. One of the ſancrats complained 


of this rigour. By way of anſwer, Chaw Naraya 
fent a monkey of the largeſt kind to his houſe, 


8 with a command to feed him well, and let him 


do as he pleaſed till further orders. The mit- 


285 ehievous animal was no ſooner arrived at the 


fancrat's, than he overthrew every thing, broke 
the porcelain, ſpoiled the carpets, bit ſome, and 
beat others. The ſancrat waited on the king, 
and intreated him to deliver him from ſo dan- 
gerous a gueſt. © What!” faid the prince, © you 
„ cannot bear for a day or two the extravagant 
« liberty of a fingle animal, and you expect me, 
= during my whole life, to endure the imper- 
„ tinences of a people a thouſand times worſe 
* than the monkeys of the foreſts? Go,” conti- 
nued the monarch, * and learn, that if I know 
« how to puniſh the wicked with ſeverity, | 
« likewiſe know much better how I can recom- 


— — — ob 
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. penſe the good.” It was true; for there was 


not any favour which a man of probity might 
not expect from him: never did he and - 


thoſe unrewarded who had exerted themſelves 
for the public good. 

During the whole courſe of his reign, which 
was of great length, he was never known to 
engage in more than one war, and that was as 


auxiliary to the king of Camboja, who had juſt 
been driven from the throne by one of his rela- 
tives. The uſurper was ſupported by the king 
The council of Siam repre- 
ſented to"Chaw Naraya, that he could not ſend a 
ſufficient number of troops to hope for ſucceſs ; 
on the contrary, it was to be feared that the 
expedition might expoſe him to much danger. 


of Cochin China. 


He reſolutely replied : © Theſe reaſons are futile. 


The glory which the king of Siam will acquire 
by protecting an unfortunate prince, his ally, 
* from whom he has no expectations, will. 
« indemnify him for all his loſſes.” On this 


"occaſion, his magnanimity wry, ano over his 
prudence, which was this Princes 's predominant 
virtue. 

Some hiſtorians nevertheleſs | have aſſerted, 
that he loſt fight of it in what paſſed concerning 
the chriſtian religion, which he was inclined, 
"they ſay, to eſtabliſh in his kingdom, to the pre- 
Judice of the prevailing one. 


XK K 2 


He certainly did 
give a kind reception to the miſſionaries of 


1683. 
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Lewis XIV. Ile permitted them to build 
: churches, publicly to practiſe their religion, and 


to make proſelytes i if they could; but as to him- 


ſelf, when the ambaſſador preſſed him, in the 


king's name, to embrace the chriſtian religion, 
he replied: © I am extremely concerned that 
the king of France, my very good friend, 
10 ſhould urge me to ſo, very diffcult an act. | 


depend on his own wiſdom to decide on the 
; « importance and difficulty accruing from A 
4 point ſo exceedingly delicate, as that of chang- 
24M ing a religion received and followed in my do- 


* minions for more than, two thouſand two hun- 
6 dred and twenty-nine years; belides, I am aſto- 
« niſhed that the king of. France ſhould, ſo ſtrong- 


| « ly intereſt himſelf in an affair which regards 


« only God, who ſeems to take no intereſt in it. 


. T For that true Gad, who has created. the hea- 
yy « vens and the earth, and all the creatures that 
4 inhabit them, and who has endued them with 


« ſuch different inclinations and natures, might 


Bs 0 he not, had he thought proper, have given 
els al men the ſame ſouls and bodies,. inſpired 


c them with the ſame religious ſentiments for 


> 


* the, worſhip he moſt delights in, and have 
_” given to all nations the ſame faith? That or- 
e der among mankind, and that unity of reli- 

8 gion, abſolutely depends on his divine provi- 

1 « dence, and might have been as eaſily intro- 

| « duced into the world. as the diverſity, of ſes 
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« which has been eſtabliſhed from the earlieſt" =! 
« times. Ought we not rather to believe, that 
« the true God takes pleaſure in being honour- — 
ed in a variety of worſhips and ceremonies ; 
' © and in being glorified by an immenſe number 
« of creatures, each praiſing him according to 
„ his manner? However that may be,” conti- 
nued the king, © fince we all know that God 
«is the abſolute maſter of the world, and are 
- convinced that nothing can happen againſt 
« his. will, I refign both my perſon and my do- 
4 minions. into the hands of a merciful and di- 
_ © vine Providence; and I ſincerely ſupplicate ' 
his gternal wiſdom, to diſpoſe of them accord 1 
4 ing to his good pleaſure.” This mode of ar- I 
guing, which would not have been more agree- 
able to a talapoin or a mufti than to a catholic- 
miſſionary, proves that Chaw Naraya had not an 
excluſive preference for chriſtianity. The pre- 
delictlon he ſhewed for it was rather the effect of 
_ than of conviction. 
He had a Greek at his court named Faul- 
kon, called by the French, Conſtance, a name 
no more Greek than the former. Enriched by 
commerce, ruined by the dangers of the ſea, 
fortune, reconciled at length with Faulkon, 
brought him to the foot of the throne. The king 
| rered talents for governing in him un- 
known to his Siameſe, and gave him his whole ; | 
confidence. Faulkon was fatisfied with that, | 
TL. 18 
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and would accept no place. His moderation 
ought to have removed him beyond the reach of 
envy; but when was envy abſent from a court? 
The French miſſionaries, ſeeing the Greek in 
fs attached themſelves to him, although he 
was of a different communion, The monarch, 
in the privileges he granted them, thought only 
of the good of his kingdom; of extending its 
commerce, of diſciplining its troops, of fortify- 
ing its cities, by the means which a ſolid alliance 
wuith France furniſhed him. With that intention 
he gave the miſſionaries flattering audiences; but 
they perceived ſeveral times, that after ſome 
converſation on religious ſubjects, he returned as 
ſoon as he could to his favourite topics, the me- 
thod of enriching his dominions, and of render- 
ing his reign glorious. . | 
Faulkon alſo for a long While had no other 
Io object i in view; but! in the courſe of time, the 
cabals which were formed at court made him 
 _ _ think of his own intereſt. The king had only 
| two children; a daughter, heir to the throne, 
and a natural ſon, named Prapye, whom he ten- 
derly loved. He had granted him all the exte- 
rior marksof royalty, It is imagined that he in- 
tended to marry him to the princeſs; but the mo- 
narch had two brothers, both of them till young 
enough to aſpire. to the princeſs's hand. The 
miſſionaries had gained over Prapye. He openly fo 
_ profeſſed the chriſtian. religion, a thing which fi 
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was highly diſpleaſing both to the great and to 


the populace. Their indignation on account 
of the prince's apoſtaſy fell upon Faulkon, who 
was yery intimate with the miſſionaries. Threat- 
ened by a furious tempeſt, which the king's de- 


clining health might render extremely danger- 


ous, he perſuaded the monarch to receive the 
French into Merghi and Bankok, his two prin- 
cipal fortreſſes, and the keys of the kingdom, 


and converted them into a fort of academy, in 


which the Siameſe might be trained to the mili- 
tary art, and inſtructed in the European ſciences. 
This counſel, approved and adopted, appeared 
to give ſome confidence to his favourite; but, on 
the contrary, its execution accelerated his ruin. 
Among the chief perſons of the kingdom, in 


dignity at court, was Pitracha, with the title of 
great mandarin, an artful and reſolute man, allied 


to the firſt families, enjoying an extraordinary 
reputation for his abilities and religious zeal. 
He concealed with wily addreſs his real views, 
under the pretext of public good. He inſinuated 
to the people, that the French were only come 
into the country to deſtroy the royal family, to 

annihilate their religion and their laws, and to 
render them ſubſervient to Prapye and Faulkon. 


He likewiſe had the art to perſuade the 
princes, the king's brothers, that he only acted 


for their intereſt; but their redulity was moſt 
wy puniſhed. 
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"The king at this period fell dangerouſly il, 


| which haſtened the cataſtrophe. Pitracha was 


his foſter-brother, of the race, it is fald, over 
whom the father of Chaw Naraya had uſurped 


the throne.” Never had he betrayed the ſmalleſt 
ambition, nor defire of afpiring to any other 


happineſs than that of a private life; the king, 
however, had "obliged him to accept, though 
; apparently againſt his inclination, the com- 
mand of the elephants and horſes, an important 
poſt, which he filled with honour. © The mo- 
narch regarded him as his friend ; and he had free 
acceſs to the palace, at all hours. After having 
planned all his meaſures, ſurrounded himſelf 
with a party of ſoldiers, raiſed with the utmoſt 
5 ſecreſy, Pitracha, taking advantage of the faci- 
lity this familiarity with the king g gave him, 
made himſelf maſter of the palace, "and fent, as 
from the fick king, for Prapye, his ſon. Even 
in the monarch's chamber he entered into a diſ- 
ute with bim on | His > ans Of of r fell 


| vours of the dying prince to | prevent it, "and 
| Killed 8 
This tragedy had been preceded by the death 


of Faulkon, who was taken as in a ſnare, with- | 


out having the courage to deſend himſelf, 
though the French Who accompanied him of- 


fered him the aid of their ſwords.” He de- 


pended, it is 1 on the bing friendmip, be- 
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fore whom: they promiſed he ſhould be carried 
ro juſtify himſelf ; but Pitracha took care not to 


He ordered the 
favourite to be loaded with irons, and delivered- 


venture ſuch an interview. 


him into the hands of the executioners, who in- 
flicted every kind of torture on him to extort a 
diſcovery of his treafures. He expired in the 
moſt excruciating agonies. Next, by dint of arti- 
fice, proteftations of fidelity, and devotedneſs to 


their ſervice, the great mandarin contrived to 


draw the king's two brothers to Louvo. As it 


was of the utmoſt importance for his cauſe, that 


their death ſhould have the appearance of juſ- 
tice, he caufed them to be condemned by the 
mandarins aſſembled,” as guilty of attempts 
_ againſt his own life. They were enclofed in a 
| fack, and beaten to death with clubs of fandal 
wood, in compliance with a law of Siam, which 


* 
f 


forbids the ſhedding of the blood of its princes. 


This was the laſt act of the tragedy. It is not 
\ known whether Chaw Naraya was informed of 

this horrid cataſtrophe. It ſeems he died of his 
_ Hlnefs, and that Pitracha only accelerated theſe 
maſſacres that 'he might have his foot on the 
higheſt ſtep of the throne, when his predeceſ. 
| for ſhould be entering his tomb. There is no 


certainty with reſpect to the fate of the princeſs; 


ſome authors ſay, that ſhe was ceremoniouſly 
aſſaſſinated like her uncles ; others, that Pitracha 


married her. 


The miflionaries in their writings 


Pitracha, 
1690. 
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are very loud in their commendation of Chaw 
Naraya; they aſcribe to him penetration, a deſire 


of inſtruction, a great deal of prudence, wiſdom, 
and foreſight. It muſt be confeſſed that they 


were little benefited by this latter virtue, for 


he left both them, and the reſt of the French, 
in a moſt dreadful embarraſſment. 
Negociations were opened between Pitracha, 


: -_- ardently wiſhed to expulſe the French, and 
to recover Merghi and Bankok, the two princi- 


pal fortreſſes of his kingdom, which they ſtill 
held, and the chiefs among the French, who 
would willingly have ſurrendered them, provid- 


ed it were without ſuſtaining any damage, and 


on honourable conditions. After ſome attacks 


ſuſtained with great courage by the French, 


_ Hough with a very unequal force, the, par- 
ties, at length, came to terms of accommo- 
dation. The Siameſe furniſhed the French 


with three frigates and the neceſſary. proviſions, 
and they quitted the kingdom. Thus termi- 
' nated the long and.expenſive expedition of the 
French to Siam, undertaken: with the hope of 
[eſtabliſhing themſelves there, and of converting 


the king and the inhabitants. Pitracha neither 


lived. nar reigned long, though he bad the affec- 


tion of bis ſubjects; he had attached the tala- 


poins to him by his reſpect to religion, and me- 


rited the veneration of the people, who thought 
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filled with eſteem for his own nation, and con- | 


tempt for every other. Theſe ſentiments, which 


the Siameſe wiſhed to ſee their kings poſſeſs, 


accounts for the fury they manifeſted againſt the 
miſſionaries and their converts, as ſoon as the 


rage of fanaticiſm, ſo long repreſſed, had power 


to break forth. Death is nothing in compari- 


ſon of the tortures they inflicted on the chriſ- 


tians. However it appears that religion was 


not the only motive for this perſecution, ſince 
the officers and ſoldiers who were made pri- 
ſoners were expoſed to it as well as the miſſion- 


aries and their proſelytes. It continued, with. 
more or leſs rancour, during the whole reign of 


Pitracha ; but, notwithſtanding, chriſtianity was 
not entirely deſtroyed. ider 

Pitracha was ſucceeded by his ſon. He mar- 
Tied, his father's widow againſt her will. He 
did not live-long, and left the crown to his ſon, 
who alſo wiſhed to eſpouſe that princeſs ; but 


ſhe refuſed him, and retired into a convent of 


talapoins, that ſhe might not be compelled to 
ſubmit to his defires. This monarch's eldeſt 
ſon gave him ſome cauſe of diſpleaſure, which 


induced him to nominate the ſecond for his ſuc- 


ceſſor. The favoured prince refuſed, when his 
father was dead, to be benefited by the privi- 
lege aſſigned him. He returned his elder bro- 
ther the right of primogeniture, on condition of 


ſucceeding him if he ſhould die firſt; and in con- 
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ſequence” of this agreement the eldeſt took the 


crown, and the ſecond was declared grand 
prince, that is to fay, preſumptive heir to the 


| - throne. The monarch had ſeveral: children. 
Paternal tenderneſs made him forget the en- 
gagement entered into with his brother. He 
Top Appelsted his eldeſt ſon, who had become a ta- 
lapoin, for his heir; but the devotee was too con- 
ſcientious to be an accomplice in his father's 
perjury. On his declining it, the king named 
his ſecond ſon, who accepted it. | 


The two grand princes levied Wespe The 


uncle defeated the nephew, and had him put to 
death, with two of his brothers. He offered | 


his crown to the talapoin, perhaps to try him; 


the monk perſevered in his vocation, which in- 
ſpired his uncle with a great affection for him. 
The monarch's ſon became Jealous of him, and 


made an attempt on his coufin's life even in the 
palace ; the latter, terrified, ran and threw him- 


ſelf into his uncle's arms. Irritated at fo black 
= crime, the king commanded his ſon to be 
ſtretched on the grohnd, and undergo the chaſ- 


tiſement of the bamboo, cuſtomary to the coun- 
try. The talapoin, either from pure humanity, 


or from policy, that he might diſarm the reſent- . 


ment of a man who wight one day be his 
maſter, caſt himſelf on his couſin's body, ex- 


claiming : My lord, your fon mall not be 
95 ſtruck, till Jam firſt- torn to gel The 
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fuer, ** affected, pardoned his ſon at his Ng | | j 
coulin's interceſſion, who .took the culprit back 1 
with bim to his monaſtery. He, did not long 

remain there. Being recalled by his father, he 
Was ſhortly after accuſed of diſhonouring his 

bed, and condemned to e impriſon- 
. — 395 
Ihe monarch, at — age of eighty, found Chama 
himſelf with two ſons. The eldeſt, who lived in 1246. 
the moſt, vitiated ſtate, of debauchery, covered 
. beſides with a diſguſting leproſy, was excluded 
from the throne. The ſecond, named Chawal 
Padou, which f gnifies lord of the temple, had 
the voice of the people. Educated in the pa- 
godas, he had imbibed a bigotted zeal for the 
ſuperſtitions of his country: he alſo had acquired 
a taſte for the milder virtues, affability and in- 
dulgence, which made him beloved by his 
people ; but he carried them too far in regard | : 
to his brother, who was ambitious, reſtleſs, one 
might ſay moroſe. He took a real pleaſure in | 
contradicting and afflicting his brother; in every 1 1 

place where he could, he always took the firſt 1 
place. Chawal Padou, fatigued by the mali- | 
cious attacks of his brother, ceded him the [i 
throne, and retired into a convent. Under the q 

| 
ö 


leper, as depraved in mind as body, the affairs 
fell into the greateſt diſorder. In addition to 

Other calamities, the Barmas, conquerors of the 
Peguans, and united with them, attacked the 
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OE kingdom, and committed dreadful ravages. The 


princes and the nobles went in a body to the 


pagoda of ChawalPadou, and conjured him to 
reſume the reins of an unſtable empite. The 


king himſelf, convinced of his incapacity, join- 
ed his ſupplications to thoſe of his ſubjeQts. 
Chawal yielded to theſe reiterated entreaties, 


and ſacrificed his predilection for retirement. 


But other qualities, beſide thoſe of clemency 
and mildneſs, were neceſſary to oppoſe con- 
querors eager of plunder; even prudence, the 
uſual aſſociate of thoſe pacific virtues, was ab- 
ſent from the council of Siam. Puffed up 
with a ridiculous: vanity, the Siameſe at firſt de- 
ſpiſed their enemy; and when they could no 
longer deceive themſelves reſpecting their ſuc- 
. ceſs, from an inſolent confidence, they ſuddenly 
fell into diſcouragement and conſternation. The 
troops they raiſed were numerous, but without 


orderordiſcipline, ard fell before the intrepid Bar- 
mas as a flock of ſheep before wolves. The ſoldiers 


_ enquired of their chiefs, as daſtardly and inexpe- 
rienced as themſelves, how they were to fight; 
but they conſidered only how they could eſcape. 

Not that theſe enemies were ſo formidable; 
for a handful of ſtrangers, almoſt all French, 


the miſſionaries and their proſelytes, who had 


ſurvived the laſt perſecution, ſallied out againſt 


the Barmas, and forced them to reſpect them; 
but their courage failed to inſpire an effeminate 
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people. The capital was taken; the king and 
his court ſought refuge in the mountains; and 
the whole kingdom was pillaged, laid waſte, 
and reduced to the laſt ſtate of miſery. The 
_ conquerors only retired when there was nothing 
left to take, and carried away a multitude of 
captives. The barbarians eager of riches, to re- 
turn to Pegu, principally directed their fury 
againft thoſe whom the populace, who had 
joined them, pointed out as opulent. There 
does not exiſt a torture which they did not in- 
flift to force from them a diſcovery of their 
treaſures ;' and if any among them were ſo piti- 
leſs as to look with an eye of indifference on 
the misfortune of thoſe who were the Frſt vic- 
tims, they all had reaſon to deplore their ſupine- 
neſs, when in their turn they were made to feel 
the fimilar cruelty and calamities. | 


- CAaMBoJA. 


The country of Camboja, contiguous to Siam, cm, 1 

"7 : between 
is a yalley traverſed by a large river. In that Sim, 2 
reſpect it reſembles Egypt. It is broader though chin China, 1 


„ not ſo long, more agreeably ſituated, bounded n l f 
; on either ſide by fertile mountains, inſtead of || 
, the barren ones which abound in the country of | | 1 

the pyramids. The greateſt extent of its coaſt | [9 
t is in the gulph of Siam. The ſoil is excellent. ns i] | 
; Sugar and itidigo of a very good quality are pro- [ | 


e duced there, There alſo are found the various 4 | 


— 
2 
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- , - commodities. peculiar to theſe .rich countries, ) 

po ivory, precious ſtones, odoriferous wood, medi- f 

5 cinal drugs, cryſtal, varniſh, gums, and every t 
* ſort of proviſion in the greateſt plenty. The air, 0 
| although very warm, is ſalubrious, becauſe it is ( 


-refreſhed by the breezes from the foreſts, which 
cover the mountains; but the inhabitants are 
tormented by ſwarms of moſchettos. Serpents 
4 ; are likewiſe to be feared ; and winged lizards, . 
* | with hooked., feet covered with ſcales, and 
ll ſeyen or eight feet in length. There are alſo 
land crocodiles, fly ing ſquirrels, very large rats, 
and dangerous monkeys. A tree that grows 
here furniſhes, by inciſion, an oil which ſerves 
the ſame purpoſe as pitch for ſhips; the bark of 
|| trees dipped into it give as much light as a flam- 
3 | beau; . The juice 'of another is a mortal poiſon 
| if infuſed into a wound ; but, on the contrary, 
: the body may be rubbed with it without any 
riſk, provided the ſkin be in no part raiſed. It has 
.., . the ſame quality as the virus of the hydrophobia. 
All theſe productions, and ſome others, are not 
n excluſively confined to the continent, they are 
alſo to be found in the iſlands in the vicinity of 
Camboja. The greater part of theſe, although 
they have very good harbours, are either deſti - 
tute of inhabitants, or elſe thinly peopled with 
a very poor race, becauſe of the depredations of 
the pirates who frequently viſit them. They do 
not conſiſt of an uniform tribe, but a ſpecies of 
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Malays, Macaſſars, and other iſlanders, eſcaped 
from ſhipwreck, and refugees in the rocks, which 
they make their country. The pirates, eſpe- 
ciafly thoſe of China, even infeſt the river of 
Camboja, and retreat into the iſlands it forms. 
The' royal palace, ſurrounded with bamboos, 
is rich, and ornamented in the interior. In that 
country are found a great many Chineſe, Japa- 
neſe, Cochin Chineſe, Malays, and degenerated 
Portugueſe, who are in the king's pay. The 
Dutch have a factory: but the Engliſh diſdain to 
form any eſtabliſhment here. They procure with 
leſs trouble at Siam and elſewhere, what they 
would find at Camboja at much more expence. 
The Cambojans are extremely ſkilful in every 
mode of working fi filk, particularly embroidery. 
Their religion is the ſame as in all theſe coun- 
tries, that of Fo more or leſs diſguiſed. A fus 
ture exiſtence, voluptuous ' pleaſures, puniſh» 
ments, the metempſichoſis, a numerous clergy, 
with an hierarchy, are its principal features. 
The chief is equal to the king : he is denominated 
the king of prieſts. It has ſometimes happened 
that the temporal monarch has alſo united the 
ſacerdotal title; an addition by no means uſeleſs 
to his power, which is deſpotic. All the pro- 
perty of his ſubjects, at their death, devolves 
to him: the wives and children only inherit 
what they can conceal. The Dutch ambaſſador 
going to an audience of ceremony, was met on 
VOL, v. | LL 
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the bank of the river by a toothleſs. old elephant 
for his conveyance, and four carts, on which they 
piled the preſents ſent him, and his baggage. 
This reception may be paralleled with the troat- 
ment of the Chevalier de Forbin at Siam. He 
had juſt been appointed to the hi gheſt dignities of 
the empire. My houſe,” ſaid he, © had ſome 
* triffing furniture. They added to it two 
plates, two large filver cups extremely thin, 
“ four dozen cotton napkins, and two yellow 
* wax lights daily. This,” continued he, © was 
* the whole equipage of the lord high admiral, 
e and general of all the king's armies.” And 
is this, we may reaſonably aſk, the exterior Juxury 
x of thoſe courts which have been ſo extolled to 
us? The Spaniards have had Tome concerns 
with the affairs of this kingdom. Invited from 
the Phillipines by a mahometan king, who pro- 
miſed to embrace chriſtianity, they arrived too 
late to ſuccour him. They found an uſurper on 
the throne named Pranear, which ſignifies 
 wry-mouth the traitor. They expelled this ugly 
- monarch, went in ſearch of the mahometan's ſon, 
to the very extremity of Cochin China, and 
re-eſtabliſhed him. Acquiring ſome power at 
this court they became objects of jealouſy, and 
were maſſacred. The kingdom of Camboja has 
always been a prey to civil wars. It was con- 
quered by the Siameſe in 1717, and fince has 
become tributary to China. 
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CHIAMPA. 


The little territory of Chiampa comprehends Chiampa, 
a ſmall part of the coaſt interſperſed with ſhal- Cochin 
lows, between which are ſome tolerably good the river of 


ports and bays. The Cochin Chineſe are the 
maſters of the country, the natives of which are 
called Loys. They are tall, brown, handſomer, 
and better ſhaped than the Cochin Chineſe, 
though they have a flat noſe. It appears that the 
colour of diſtinction among them is black. Their 
cuſtoms are a mixture of thoſe of other nations. 
| They ſell the public employments. The king's 
wives lend money at very great intereſt, which 
is their only revenue. Every religion is to- 
lerated. The principal ſects are mabometiſm, 


and that of Confucius: they alſo have ca- 


tholic miſſionaries. Theſe were of conſiderable 
utility toa French ſhip which by chance touch- 
ed on the ſHores of this country, and was near 
being plundered. Two officers having land- 


ed, with confidence, found in the king, and 


his court, the treacherous politeneſs of daring 
robbers, but they were cowardly, and fearful. 
For a ſum of money they eſcaped their ſnares. 
This petty monarch is vaſſal to the king of 
| Cochin China, and does him homage; but we are 
not told whether he pays him tribute. The 
ſecond mandarin of his council muſt be a Cochin 
Chineſe. The Loys ſupport their ſervitude 
| LL 2 
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with an uncommon degree of reſignation. The 
king, by the aid of the Cochin Chineſe, treats 


the nobles as ſlaves; and according to cuſtom, 


the latter retaliate upon the people. 


'Cocuin CHINA. 


Cochin China is inundated in the ſame man- 
ner as the preceding countries, and is as fertile. 
A tree different from every other, grows here ; E 
from its trunk proceeds a bag of cheſnuts, one 
of which is a ſufficient load * a man. It alſo 
produces the incorruptible tree, very like the 
iron-tree we have already mentioned. There 
are no walled cities. The extent of the capital 


is prodigious, and contains a multitude of in- 


habitants: the villages ſeem to join. They fre- 


quently have fairs, in which every kind of com- 
modity is to be found. The chief of them are 


held during the inundation, when the whole 


face of the country is under water: it then re- 


ſembles a ſea covered with veſſels of every ſize. 
The Cochin Chineſe are mild, equitable, hoſ- 
pitable, according to ſome authors; others ac- 


uſe them of pride, treachery, diſhoneſty, ingra- 
titude. It is of little conſequence, except to 
_ thoſe who intend to viſit them, to know which 
of theſe two portraits are moſt like. In general 


they bave the virtues and vices of the Chineſe ; 
their cuſtoms, their arts, and ſciences, but the 


latter not in < perfection. They raiſe their 
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houſes on ſtakes of wood like the Siameſe, and 
other nations, whoſe country is ſubject to inun- 
dations. The nobles follow the doctrines of 
Confucius, and the populace thoſe of Fo. The 
temples of the latter begin to totter, and the 
prieſts no longer; enjoy the ſame conſideration 
they formerly did. If we believe the miſſion- 
aries, the clergy 1s divided into the different 
ranks of an hierarchy correſponding to ours. 

The government is arbitrary, the puniſhments 


very rigorous, and the military diſcipline very 


ſeyere. The Cochin Chineſe have only galleys, 
not ſhips. The ſoldiers are placed at each oar. 
They navigate ſtanding in profound filence, their 
eyes turned towards the prow, and fixed on their 
captain. He conveys his orders to them by 
- waving his wand. Every thing is in ſuch per- 

fect concord, that a muſic-maſter is not better 
* underſtood by his muſicians when he beats time. 
| {The rowers have each a muſket, a dagger, and 
a bow and quiver laying at their feet. The mo- 
tion of the wand informs them in what manner 
they are to uſe them, inſomuch that every man- 
euvre is performed without ſpeaking, and 
in moſt admirable concert. Formerly Cochin 
China and Tonquin formed but one monarchy. 
A king who poſſeſſed them both, about four cen- 


turies ſince, divided them a bis death between 


his brother and ſiſter. The princeſs married an 
ambitious man, who meditated the death of his 
| L L 3 
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brother-in-law; but the latter gaining timely no- 
tice of his deſign, found a means of eſcaping 


people of the two countries, ranged themſelves 
each on the fide of their prince. From this 
private quarrel, has ariſen a national animoſity, 
which is manifeſted every year by the two na- 
tions. making incurſions into each other's terri- 
: tories. ; | | 


Toxgy: 1 
Tonquin be- A traveller who ſhould traverſe Tonquin in 
chi, the his way to China, would find himſelf-accuſtom- 


Tong, ed to the manners and cuſtoms of the Chineſe 


— Tonquin, 


_—_ by the time he entered their empire. There is 


China, and 


Lo, go effential difference between them, but merely 


: ſome ſhades of character, which are every where 
obſeryable between the various provinces of the 
fame ſtate. We will give a flight ſketch of 
theſe previous to our mee . grand 
pidure. 10 

Pete. © The ſea is very deep on the coaſts of Tonquin, 

77 as well as on that of Cochin China; the anchor 
may be thrown almoſt cloſe to land. The cities 
are not walled i in, and have the appearance of 
villages, the capital not excepting : the country 
is periodically overflowed. The king's palace is 
neat, oramented, and ſurrounded with a wall 
capable of ſome defence. As all the buildings 
ars of. wood, fires are frequent. "Eyory india. 
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dual, by a law of the police, rigorouſly obſery- 

ed, is obliged to have a reſervoir of water at 
the top of his houſe. The productions of Ton- 
quin are the ſame as thoſe of the neighbouring 
countries. We will obſerve, however, that betel 
is in great abundance, and is thought the beſt in 
all India. The leaf of this plant has an aroma - 


tic flavour. They add the arec-nut to it, pow- 
der the whole with a little lime, and preſent it 


to each other to chew, as a. ſign of friendſhip 
or honour. This cuſtom is as common in Aſia, 
as it is to offer a ſauff-box in Europe. The 
boxes which encloſe it are objects of luxury, 
.and as profitable a branch of jewellery as thoſe 
for ſnuff. Theſe boxes are carried by ſervants 
behind their maſter, as a mark of honour ; and 
their larger and fmaller fize and value, diſtin- 
guiſh the ranks and dignities. The betel pre- 
ſerves the blackneſs of the teeth, which the 
Tonquineſe affect, tinges the lips with a fine 
vermillion, gives freſhneſs to the mouth, a ſweet 
odour to the breath, and fortifies the ſtomach. 
Theſe properties, except that of blackening 
the teeth, which is not to our taſte, are well 
worth thoſe of tobacco, whoſe ſmoke and 
powder perhaps are as neceſſary in the humid 
fogs of the weſtern, as betel in the immoderate 
heats of the-eaſtern climates. The cuſtoms of a 


nation, however ſingular they may appear, are 


{cjdom without ſome utility in their principle, 
LL4 
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Travellers alſo exclaim againſt the Tonquineſe 
ſeaſonings, whoſe baſis is of fiſh, fermented even 
to putridity. This ſort of ſeaſoning is equally in 
uſe in Siam, Pegu, and all thoſe countries where 
the inundations leave behind maſſes of ſmall 
Aſh, which the inhabitants turn to that account:- 


Their palate is accuſtomed to it from early youth. 
Probably, our poignant ſeaſonings, ſuch as muſ- 


tard, would ſeem as ſtrange and diſagreeable to 


them. There are whole nations of ſavages who 


cannot bear ſalt, Did not the majeſty of hiſtory 
Forbid the application of proverbs, we might on 
this occaſion ſay ; © every man in his humour; 
as well in that reſpe& as in regard to dreſs, 
which however inconſiſtent it may appear to us, 
owes its ſingularity either to the climate, the 


. ſcarcity of materials, the civil or religious cuſ- 


toms, or ſome other motive which would obviate 
the ridicule we attach to it, were it in our 
power to trace it to its origin. 

The Tonquineſe wear clothing; the women 
even dreſs themſelves more decently than the 
heat of the climate ſeems to require: they are 
not, however, ſo wrapped up as the Chineſe. 
bey ſuffer their face and hands to be expoſed. 
The religion of Fo is that of the populace. 


Their prieſts, called bonſes, are, as in China, 


held in great veneration ; but not by the nobles 
and thoſe. who value themſelves on their under- 
_ ſanding and erudition; theſe follow the doctrines 
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of Confucius. The Tonquineſe, though they 
ſpeak the ſame language as the Chineſe, have a 
4 pronunciation peculiar to themſelves. The ſame 
peculiarity obtains in the culture of the ſciences, 


and the practice of the arts which are likewiſe 


leſs perfect. They have ſorcerers, and are extrava- 
gantly fond of theatrical repreſentations. There 
is not any good public feaſt without dancers, nor 


private without ſinging and dancing; but during 


meals, ſilence is ſtrictly obſerved. It would 


be conſidered unpolite to utter a ſingle word. 


Their funerals are extremely ſumptuous, in pro- 


portion to their means. This luxury is founded 


on the very profound reſpect they have for their 


anceſtors. Every year they go and refreſh their 
memories on their tombs, with a ſpecies of ado- 
ration. With reſpect to marriages, the conſent 


of the relations is neceſſary. Divorce is permitted, 


and adultery puniſhed with death. The chriſtian 
religion was once in a flouriſhing ſtate at 
Tonquin ; but is at preſent prohibited there, as 
well as in China. 

There are two kings at Tonquin, as there are 


likewife at Japan. After having paſſed under 
the yoke of ſeveral different uſurpers, the Ton- 


quineſe are once more become ſubject to their 
natural princes; but theſe indolent ſovereigns, 
reſting the weight of the government on the ge- 
-nerals of their troops, rendered their authority 
almoſt as unlimited as their own. One of theſe 
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* finding himſelf. maſter of the army, 
took poſſeſſion likewiſe of the revenues, and by 


degrees of the whole power, ſeized the King's 
perſon, and confined him in his palace, without 
endangering his life. Things have remained, and 
85 arę continued in that ſtate. The Bovas, or legi- 
timate kings, have only the title and ſnadow of 
authority; and the general, under the appella- 
tion of Chova, is in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; 
however, they dare not attempt the hova's life, 
| becauſe of the reſpect the people always preſerve 


for their lawful ſovereigns; but the bova is with- 


out guards, without a court, and ſhut up within 
the circle of his family, while the chova is ſur- 
founded with all the fplendour of royalty. On 
the death of the bova, he nominates his ſucceſſor; 
but is not obliged to chooſe him from among 
the children of the deceaſed : it is ſufficient if 
he be one of the family. He aſſigns to the bova 
the exterior prerogatives of ſovereignty; the 
right of bleſſing the lands, of tilling them, and 
of appointing the ſacred ceremonies: he even is 
forced to have his decrees ratified by the bova, 
to give them pn executive ſanction; but the lat 
ter would not be at liberty to refuſe his confent. 
The chova ſometimes pays ceremonious viſits to 
this ſhadow of royalty. He approaches him very 
reſpeAfully, withes him a long and proſperous 
life; and tells him that it is to oblige him, and to 
Feliver him from 8 weight of a burden beneath 
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the royal dignity, that he has taken on himſelf 
the government of the kingdam. The nobles and 
officers of ſtate alſo viſit him; but at ſtated periods, 
and with permiſſion. The chova himſelf is nat 
exempt from fubmiſſion. The emperor of China 
ſends him eyery year a-great mandarin, under the 


title of ambaſſador ; but this ſingular ambaſſador 


firſt alights at the houſe prepared for his recep- 
tion. The chova pays him a vifit; and the ambaſ- 
ſador never returns it. The Tonquineſe alſo fend 
an envoy,to China with their tribute; and their 
ambaſſadors are received with great pomp. The 
Chineſe emperor has the policy of treating his 
yaſſals on theſe occaſions with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, to convey to his people a high idea 


of his power. The chova of Tonquin only exer- 
ciſes his with the emperor of „ s permiſſion, 
| Phe canfirms it. | 


The chova has always a vaſt number of troops 
on foot. - A judgment may be formed of their 
ſtrength, and the eſtimation he holds them in him- 


ſeltz from what one. of thoſe princes, at war with 


one of his neighbours, wrote in 1647, to the ge- 
neral of the Dutch companies.“ I have under 
£ my command,“ ſaid he, ©& a {body of three 


hundred thauſand infantry, ten thouſand ca- 
LJ valry, two thouſand elephants, thirty thou- 
* ſand muſkets, and a thouſand pieces of can- 
* non. I requeſt the illuſtrious company to ſend 


g me three hundred men and three ſhips, to ens 
. 
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* able me to oppoſe my formidable enemy.“ 
Either that enemy or another thinking them- 


ſelves inferior to the Tonquineſe, adopted the 
plan of dreſſing all the ſoldiers of the front ranks 


like Portugueſe. At this ſight the Tonquineſe 

turned their backs, and fled with all ſpeed. 
At Tonquin terminates the hiſtory of Hindoo- 

N and the two diviſions of the peninſula. On 


leaving India, we ſhall once more meet with 
the Tartars who led us into it. 


wi 85 EAsTERN TARTARv. 


The * Tartars were the ä in 


© China of the weſtern, by whom they were af- 


and Kalkes, terwards expelled. They have ſince returned 


Siberia, the 
fea of e 


- WR 


and * ray 
- yellow fea, 


thither under the appellation of Manchew Tar- 
' tars. They glory in deriving their origin from 
the eaſtern fide of Tartary, where are the ſe- 


pulchres of their anceſtors} - This country is 
-much colder than its geographical poſition ſeems 


to indicate. It is encircled with high mountains 


overſpread with thick foreſts, and the earth 


appears impregnated with nitre, which occaſions 


very hard froſts. The rivers not unfrequent!y 
freeze in ſuch a manner as to prevent navigation 


during ſeveral months. The hardy ſons of theſe 


- inhoſpitable climes are inured to fatigue. They 


are indefatigable hunters, and ſoldiers intrepid 
and robuſt. The women are freſh: and rather 


corpulent. Their continual (intercourſe with 
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the Chineſe have civilized the rude manners 
of theſe Tartars. They are acquainted with 
agriculture, and carry on a conſiderable com- 
merce in furs. On the declivity of the moſt 
barren mountains grows the gin-ſeng tree, whoſe 
invigorating root is ſold for ſeven times its 
weight in filver. Some of theſe people clothe 
themſelves in the ſkins of fiſh. They have the 
art of rendering them ſupple, capable of being 
ſewed together, and taking a dye. The maho- 
metan religion, that of Fo; and a thouſand other 
ſuperſtitions are ſpread throughout the country. 
Almoſt every diſtrict has one peculiar to it. Their 
habits, manners, and laws, are as various. Thoſe 
neareſt to China follow its cuſtoms. There a-e 
few worthy of particular remark, except their 
funerals, which are performed at two ſeparate 
times. Ere they conſign the dead to their Jaſt 
receptacle; they place it in one that 1s leſs deep, 
leaving a part uncovered for the head, and go 
every day to put aliment, and pour liquor into 
the mouth, although the body lie in a ſtate of 
putrefaction. Theſe attentions continue a month, 
At leaſt people are certain in that country of 
being ſaved from the horror of a dreadful death 
if unfortunately they ſhould have been buried 
ahve. 


The empire of Kitay, or Katay, whoſe name is Kitans, ot 


known, and its poſition nearly, but with whoſe 
uiſtory we are ſcarcely at all acquainted, is inha- 
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| bited by the Kitans or Lyas; who rendered then: 
_ ſelves ſo formidable to China more than two hun- 


dred years before the Chriſtian era, as to occaſion 
the building of the great wall to ſecure themſelves 
from their ravages. Their population, whoſe ori- 
gin is unknown, has fortified their dominions 


during a ſeries of eleven hundred years in theſe 


deſerts. The Koreans have greatly contributed 
toit. Towards the year 916 they were introduced 
iato China by a rebel, whom they placed on the 


throne. Having once taſted the delights of Chi- 
na, they ſeveral times made incurſions into it. 
A youthful emperor of the Song dynaſty; con- 
trary to the advice of his miniſters, called in 


other Tartars to oppoſe the Kitans. They in ef- 
fect forced them to retreat within their limits; 


but they ſoon quitted them, and again returned, 


The victories and defeats alternately continued 
till 1214, when the Kitan empire fell a victim to 


its inteſtine diviſions. 
The Tartar, to whom the enden! young 
monarch had opened his kingdom, became the 


founder of one, and was the chief of the Kin 
- dynaſty, who made the Song monarchs tributary. 


The Kins in their turn were deſtroyed by the 


Moguls under Jenghis Khan, and his ſucceſſors, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century: but 


ſince that period, the Kitans, under the name of 


Manche w Tartars, have retaken China from the 
Moguls. One of the Kin EmPErors ſet an ex · 
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its beauty and opulence, as well as at the i 
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ample of the attention that is due to a vanquiſh- 
ed people, if the conqueror wiſhes to attach 
them to him. He paid a viſit to the hall of Con- 
fucius, and rendered him, after the Chineſe 
manner, the ſame honours that are paid to 
kings. His Tartar courtiers were ſhocked that 
the prince ſhould deſcend to theſe marks of de- 
ference for a man whoſe birth was not illuſtrious. 


Hie replied to their obſervations : © If he is not 


« entitled to theſe honours by his birth, he me- 
„ rits them by the excellent doctrines he has 
« inculcated.” In this vaſt territory, inhabited 


by. the eaſtern Tartars, are placed alſo the Sifans, 


or Tufans, who likewiſe carried their arms into 
China, and afterwards returned into their coun- 


try, where they have either been loſt or forgotten. 


CHINA. 


When the Portugueſe diſcovered China, two chin, be- 


hundred years ago, they were ſo aſtoniſhed at 


duſtry and politeneſs of the inhabitants, that they 


prized to ſee a people who equalled them in 
il and every kind of knowledge, and even ſur- 
paſſed them in ſome. The Europeans ſtill retajn 
their admiration. Travellers, and their tran- 
ſcribers, always ſpeak with enthuſiaſm of the 
great number of the cities, the immenſe popu- 


tween "Tnde- 
pendant and 
N- Chineſe 
Tartary, Ko- 
rea, and the 
ſeas of Japan 
almoſt doubted the evidence of their own ſenſes. . 


On their ſide, the Chineſe were extremely ſur- 
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lation, the prodigious wealth of China, her ma- 


nufactures, agriculture, mines, canals, public 


roads, the encouragement given to'the arts and 
ſciences, the excellence of her laws, the regula- 
tions of her government, and the fertile genius 
of the Chineſe for cultivating every branch of 


ſcience. They, on the contrary, except ſome 
ideas of aſtronomy and geography, which they 


have condeſcended to learn of us, contemn all 


the knowledge which we can impart to them. 
They bers 46 that they already poſſeſs, . ſhut 
their ports againſt us, and every entrance into 
their country ; and even deſpiſe the Europeans 
for the earneſtneſs they ſhew to viſit. them, as 


though they were neceſſitous beings, unable to 
do without their wealth. If, howeyer, we would 


| but impartially draw a parallel, we ſhould find, 


that allowing for the difference of climate, and 
the firſt materials, European induſtry is not in- 
ferior to Aſiatic; that inventive genius is ours, 


as well as their's ; that we even advance nearer ' 
to perfection than they; and that with reſpect 


to the wiſdom of the laws, the regulations of go- 


vernment, the ſciences, both phyſical and mo- 


ral, we certainly equal, if we do not ſurpaſs 


them. As to vices, they are nearly the ſame 


every where. Na nation can reproach another on 
that head, and the Chineſe have not a * 


right than r £5 


| Climate, Rough the climate of China is in general 
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temperate, yet the high mountains covered with 


ſnow towards the north ſend forth a piercing 
cold; which continues three or four months. 


The ſouthern parts, on the contrary, experience 
a greater or leſs degree of heat, according to 
their vicinity.to.the.tropic. 'The lands are almoſt 
every-where fit for tillage. The Chineſe have 
extended them by the incroachments which 
agriculture always . makes, . by draining marſhy 
grounds, confining overflowing waters, covering 
with earth barren rocks, and forming moun- 
tains into terraces. Neceſſity alſo doubles the 
habitable ſoil, by. making great rivers the dwell- 
ings of entire colonies, who are born in their 
boats, in which they live, and carry on their 
commerce as if in their native element, and 
are as little acquainted with the land as the in- 
habitants of the mountains frequently are with 
the water. | 

The ancient religion of the Chineſe appears 
ta have been the patriarchal, that is to ſay, the 
worſhip of one only God, the creator of the 
heavens and the earth. This continued for a 
conſiderable. period. When the Chineſe ſwerv- 


ed from its purity, they did not, like the Aſſy- 


rians, Egyptians, and Greeks, deify the pla- 
nets, their kings, and their horſes. There is no 
monument of this ſpecies found among them; 
but they had one which Confucius, who lived 
about the time of Solon, innocently introduced. 
vol. v. M M 
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This philoſopher had often been heard to re- 


peat—* that it was in the weſt the holy one 
« was to be found.” One of their emperor's 
recollecting this expreſſion, ſent ambaſſadors to 


diſchver, if poſſible, who this holy man could 


be, and what was the true law he taught. Fa- 


tigued and weary with the length of the jour- 
ney, the ambaſſadors went no farther than India, 


and thought they had found what they ſought 
among the. worthippers of Fo. They carried 


that idol to China, and with it the doctrine of 
the metempſychoſis, polytheiſm, and the va- 


rious ſuperſtitions with which the Indian vo- 


lumes are filled. This new belief was eagerly 


received at court, rapidly ſpread throughout the 


empire, and is become the moſt prevalent reli- 


gion. Its propagation took place about the 

middle of the firſt century of the chriſtian era. 
It was ſtrengthened by another god denomi- 

nated Lao-Kyun, a ſect formed among the diſ- 


. . Ciples of Fo. The. bonſes who profeſs it de- 


vote their time to chemiſtry and phyſic; pretend 
they have a certain remedy for every diſorder; 


and do not deſpair of beſtowing immortality. By 


theſe arts they impoſe both on the people and the 
nobility, particularly the latter, among whom are 


many.more weak minds than might be imagined. 
The women likewiſe contribute to maintain 
their .credit, which is ſupported by their pre- 


cepts, greatly reſembling thoſe of Epicurus. 
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They conſiſt in baniſhing every paſſion capable | 
of diſturbing the tranquillity of the ſoul, in 
avoiding all cares and violent deſires as the ene- 

mies of life, in enjoying the preſent moment, 

and diſregarding the future. This doQrine took 
its riſe from the dying words of Fo to his dif- 
ciples. There is no other original principle, 
ſaid he, „than ſpace and void. All things 
* have ariſen from n and to nothing 
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« ſhall all return. 

.- Confucius forbore to dive into the impene- 
trable arcana of nature; neither did he bewilder 
himſelf in obſtruſe reſearches on the eſſence and 
attributes of a firſt cauſe, the origin of the 
world, of good and evil, and other fubjeQts far 
beyond the ſphere of human reaſon. He did 
not dogmatize on the nature of the rewards at- 


tached to virtue, nor the puniſhments annexed 


to vice, but *confined himſelf to ſpeaking with 
the moſt profound reverence of the Firſt Principle 
of all beings, whom he repreſented as the moſt 
pure and perfect Eſſence, the Author of all 


things. He inſpired veneration, fear, grati- 


tude, and love towards him, by making. his pro- 
vidence known, and teaching that nothing is 
concealed from him; that he even is acquainted 
with our moſt ſecret thoughts; and that he will 
never permit virtue to go unrecompenced, nor 
vice unpuniſhed. He has left ſeveral works, in 
which the beauty of virtue, and deformity of 
M M 2 
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the other, are traced with a-maſterly hand. By 


his doctrines and example he reformed the re- 


fligion of the empire, into which idolatry was 
already introduced. Confucius appears to have 
thought leſs of tlie exterior, than of the eſſence 
of religion, And of reforming the hearts and 


morals of His countrymen. His ſtudies, his in- 
ſtructions, his writings, his precepts, and con- 
duct, all tended to that end. His grateful diſ- 
ciples have raiſed ſtatues, altars, and temples, to 

his memory, and render him a worſhipſof re- 
ſpectful homage, which would be abſolutely 


_ repugnarit'tv/ the principles of this great man if 


it were idolatrous. The Chineſe are indebted 


to him for the profound reverence children have 


for their anceſtors, whoſe memory is recalled 


every year! by! many pious ceremonies. 


The religion of the literati obtains among all 


théſewho value themſelves on their ſuperior ſenſe 


and learning. They ſpeak of the deity in the ſame 
mariner as the diſciples of Confucius. They ac- 
knowledge one moſt: pure and perfect principle, 
the ſource df all things; but at the ſame time they 
conſider it as nature only, that is to ſay, a fort 


of natural virtue which produces, arranges, and 


preſerves every part of the univerſe. 'It is, ſay 


they, a fort of inſenfible ſoul of the world, dif- 


fuſed throughout all matter, in which it produces 
all its changes; therefore, ſpeaking of God as he 


was known in the primitive religion, they at- 
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tribute to nature all thoſe perfections the an- 
cients acknowledged in him alone. This doc- 
trine has made conſiderable progreſs, becauſe it 
deſtroys religion altogether, and becauſe its 
practice is attended with no trouble. 

The chriſtian religion has been much follow- 
ed in China. There was a time when the miſ- 
ſionaries had brought it near the throne, and flat- 
tered themſelves with fixing it there; but this 
brilliant profpe& has been clouded over. All the 
different ſects united againſt chriſtianity. That of 


Fo, becauſe it deſtroyed idolatry, the founda- 


tion of their power and credit of the bonſes ; 
that of Confucius, becauſe it proſcribed reſpect- 
ful rites as idolatrous ones; that of the learned, 


| becauſe it was contrary to their atheiſm. The 


miſſionaries have been perſecuted, baniſhed, and 


at preſent make only clandeſtine excurſions, 


which, in general, end in martyrdom. 
Mahometiſm is very little reſpected in China; 
it, nevertheleſs, is tolerated, but it is in a man- 


ner reſtricted to certain diſtricts, beyond which it 
would be expoſed to inconveniences. There are 

likewiſe ſome Jews: they reſide in the province 
of Ho-nan as a national body, have a ſynagogue, 
_ profeſs their faith, and practiſe circumciſion. 


They alſo conform to the Chineſe cuſtoms rela- 


tive to the ceremonies obſerved in memory of 
\ Confucius, and the veneration of their anceſ- 
tors. At what period, or in what manner, they 
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got footing there is totally unknown, but their' 
migration thither moſt probably muſt have pre- 
ceded Jeſus Chriſt, ſince they told the miſſion- 
aries they were quite ignorant of him. | 
The emperor has moſt ſupetb titles ; Son of 


heauen, Lord of the world, Sole governor of the © 


whole earth, Great father * the people. His power 
is abſolute; though he is obliged to govern 
according to the laws. He conſults, but he 
alone decides. The throne is not ſo abſolutely 
hereditary as to prevent his chooſing among his 
children, or even. amongſt other princes of the 
royal family. He- neither- promulgates laws, 
nor abrogates them at his pleaſure; the change 
muſt be ſanctioned by the ſupreme- council, 
compoſed of the princes of the blood, and the 
miniſters, He rarely. ſhews. himſelf, and then 
only on ſolemn. occafions: no. one approaches 
him without proftrating himſelf. If he be at- 
tacked with a malady rather ſerious, it is con- 
ſidered” as a public calamity. There are two 
ſovereign cbuncils: the firſt conſiſting of the 
princes, of the blood; which is only convoked 
on very extraordinary occaſions ; the ſecond, of 
the miniſters, which is like a Fenn council, 
always active. 


There are ſix ſuperior man the firſt has 


the inſpection over. all the mandarins and ma- 
giſtrates of the empire; the members, properly 
ſpeaking, are ſtate inquiſitors: the ſecond re: 
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gulates the finances : the third, the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ceremonies, ſuch as all religious and civil 


rites, and the reception of ambaſſadors; the 


arts and ſciences alſo come within its notice : 


the fourth has the ſuperintendance of the arms, 
armies, fleets, diſcipline, magazines, and ar- 


ſenals : the fifth takes cognizance of all crimi- 
nal cauſes : the ſixth, of the public works, pa- 
laces, temples, tombs, bridges, roads, canals, 


dikes, fortifications, triumphal arches, and what- 


ever is neceſſary or ornamental. In each pro- 
vince, at a certain diſtance, in the cities, and 
even in the villages, there are tribunals corre- 


ſponding to theſe by eſtabliſhed: gradations ; and: 


beſides theſe, inſpectors are ſent into every pro- 
vince to examine the conduct of the magiſtrates, 
and report it. 

The regulations of the police are admirable. 
Each quarter has a chief who is anſwerable to 


the governor for whatever paſſes in it. Fathers 


of families are equally reſponſible for the conduct 
of their children, ſervants, and - gueſts; and in 


caſes of murder, theft, or tumult, a houſe anſwers 


for its. neighbour. The method of adminiſtering 
juſtice is prompt and ſimple. Employments are 
not ſold, but aſſigned to the candidates, after a 
proper examination of their morals and capacity. 
Their poſts are never continued to them above 
three years in the ſame place; never in the pro- 
vince 1 which they are natives, leſt, if they are 
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of ow. extraftion, they ſhould be deſpiſed, or 


ſhould become too powerful if rich and of great 


families. To endeavour to render lawſuit as 


unfrequent as poſſible, there is always a corporal 
puniſhment inflicted on the loſer ; in general the 
baſtinado z but it often happens that reſentment 


for the chaſtiſement perpetuates hatred, and re- 


news the Iawſuits ; befides, in deſpite of the pre- 
cautions taken by the legiſlature, bribery is very 
common in the courts of juſtice; becauſe as the 


_ mandarins remain in office only three years, they 


are anxious to enrich themfelves. The common 
women are obliged to reſide out of the cities. 
Some governors inſiſt that they ſhall live together, 
under the inſpection of à man reſpotiſible for all 
diſturbances, ſhould any happen. 

The puniſhments are not only ſevere, but 
ctuel. That of death cannot be executed unleſs 
ſigned by the emperor ; but fines, confiſcations 


of property, impriſonment, and torture, are 


within the juriſdiction of the mandatins, who 
for a ſim of money frequently abuſe their 
authority. A perſon cbnvikted of high treaſon 
is cut to pieces. The gteateſt crime next to that 


is rebellion àgainſt a father. IF it be carried fo 
far as to ocaſion his murder, the whole empire 
is in alarm, and the emperdf himſelf becomes the 
.criminal's judge. All the mandatins of the city, 


and even of the adjacent places, are depoſed. 
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reprimand the offender, for not having informed 
the magiſtrate of his perverſe inclinations, and 
having by their negligence ſuffered him by 
degrees to arrive at that abominable exceſs of 


wickedneſs. The culprit is torn to pieces and 


buried; his houſe is demoliſhed to the very 
foundation; thoſe of his neighbours are thrown 
down, and monuments are every-where raiſed to 
inſpire horror of this atrocious deed. The 
puniſhment of retaliation is frequently practiſed. 
Decapitation is conſidered the moſt ignominious 


of all puniſhments, becauſe the head being the 


moſt noble part of the body, it is conſidered as 
very ſhameful to be deprived of it. 

Theft is not puniſhed with death, unleſs the 
circumſtances are aggravated. The moſt uſual 
puniſhments are the baſtinado, of which the exe- 


tcutioner relaxes the ſeverity if bribed; and the 


cangue, a ſpecies of collar compoſed of pieces of 
wood, which is worn on the ſhoulders, and is ſuf- 


© ficienitly large to prevent the offender from ſeeing 


his feet, or bringing his hand to his mouth. This 


alſo is mitigated by means of money : it is even 


poſſible by paying to ſubſtitute another with the 
judge's connivance. They likewife butn on the 
cheek with a hot iron. They baniſh, either for 
a term, or perpetuity. The torture is alſo in 


uſe; but only in caſes of crimes of ſtate, where 


it is neceſſary to diſcover the accomplices. 
Adultery is not a capital crime; there are indul- 
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gent relations found, who out of pity for the, 
weakneſs of their daughters, by means of valuable: 
preſents, ſtipulate with thoſe who marry them, 
that they ſhall be allowed the liberty of now 


and then entertaining a lover, without being 
liable to *haſtiſement on that account. In that 
caſe the huſband has neither the right to inflict 
coporeal pain on his wife, nor to repudiate her. 
The priſons are ſpacious and well aired. 

The. nation is divided into three claſſes, the 
mandarins, the literati, and the people. There 
is not any hereditary nobility except the princes 
of the blood; deſcended, not from the ancient 
emperors of the Chineſe race, but the Tartar 
emperors, and that of the poſterity of Confucius, 


which has been preſerved for more than two 
thouſand years. The greateſt reſpect is ſhewn - 


them. The chief of the family always bears a 
title of dignity. The emperor's court is magni- 
ficent. There exiſts nothing ſo brilliant and 


rich as his retinue when he attends the cere- 


monies: even in open day he is ſurrounded by 
four hundred large lanterns, and as many 
flambeaus; for lights in China conſtitute. part 


of the ſolemnities.. The revenues and forces 
of the empire are immenſe, and the expenſes 


proportioned to the receipts. There are no 
ſuch things as loans known there, nor advances 
l e of the people for enterprizes and the 


luxury of the court. One only of the emperor's. 
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wives has the title of empreſs, and-the ſole right 
of eating with him. There are about nine of the 
ſecond rank, thirty of the third, who all have the 


quality of ſpouſe; and as many concubines as he 


chooſes, called queens, all beneath the empreſs, 


even ſhe who ſhould be mother of the ſon nomi- 


nated by the monarch for his ſucceſſor. When 
be has made his choice, all the reſt ſubmit, and 
live as private perſons, on the penſions allotted 
them, which are exactly paid, in the cities aſſigned 
them, but without exerciſing any authority; 
and if a complaint eſcaped them on their ſtate 


of ſubjection, it would be puniſhed. as high 


treaſon. The number of theſe princes is ſome- 
times very conſiderable. 


The Chineſe have applied themſelyes to aſtro- Sciences, 


nomy from the earlieſt times. We ſhall readily 
admit that they had made very great progreſs in 
this ſcience, if we reflect that they lived ſequeſ- 
tered, without any communication with other 
nations, whoſe acquirements might have aſſiſted 
them. They poſſeſſed many fine inſtruments, 
but. much. inferior to. ours. They have had the 


good ſenſe to adopt thoſe we have carried to 


them, and to reform and perfect their obſervations 
by ours; notwithſtanding which they have been 
unable to diveſt themſelves of their credulity 
for judicial aſtrology. They are till perſuaded 
that exery. conſtellation and planet has its pecu- 
liar influence on all ſublunary things, and that it 
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is poffible to predict, by calculating their revo- 
lutions, and attending to their different aſpeQts, 


a vaſt number of events. Thus their almanac- 
makers announce wars, famine, ſickneſs, good 


or bad ſeaſons, with as much aſſurance, and 
as much. ſucceſs as ours. There is however 


in China an aſtrological tribunal : they ſuffer 
the people to * themſelves with theſe 
chimeras. 

The Chineſe are little ae with geome- 
try. They have a kind of mechanical arithmetic, 
which renders their calculations as quick and 


certain as ours. The art of navigation is not in 


a very advanced ſtate among them. The form 
of their ſhips, heavy and badly maſted, would 


retard their progreſs, fuppoſing that their love 
of their country, their repugnanee to be diſtant 
from it, and their ſmall need of foreign commo- 
_ dities, did not prevent their undertaking long 
voyages. But they pay great attention to the ſtruc- 


ture and elegance of the barges which float on 


their rivers and lakes, either for commerce or 
pleaſure. They have multiplied their canals to 


ſuch a degree, that almoſt all their exports are 
conveyed by water: an invaluable advantage, 


2 which can only have been acquired by a long 


ſeries of centuries. | This alſo indicates & know- 


ledge of hydroſtatics and levelling. The Chineſe 
| Had no idea of optical effects, mechanical curi- 
olities, metaphyſical diſcoveries,” or natural hit- 
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tory. They are totally ignorant of the rules of 
logic and rhetoric, notwithſtanding which they 


argue juſtly, expreſs themſelyes clearly, metho- 


dically, and with animation according to the 
nature of the ſubject. There is no judging 
either of their verſification or poetry in itſelf. 
They are ſatisfied with them, as well as their 
muſical inſtruments, which are by us thought 
very imperfect, but are ſufficient for their purpoſe, 
ſince they delight in them. Harmony appears 
to them to be diſcord. We ſhould condemn 
their theatrical pieces as very cold and unin- 
tereſting, becauſe they only treat of morality, 
and are entirely deſtitute of love intrigues, there- 


fore entirely A of affecting or inflaming 


the paſſions. 

Their remedies are cruel. For almoſt every 
diſorder they apply fire, by means of ruſty needles, 
cupping, and cauſe very ſerious burns. The 
Phyſicians value themſelves on their great know- 
jedge of the pulſe. Surgery muſt always remain 
in a ſtate of infancy among them; for they have 
the greateſt horror of anatomy, which they con- 
ſider as inhuman. There is very little variation 


in their methods of cure; however they recover. 


In no part of the globe ſhould hiſtory be more 


authentic than in China; becauſe in every city, 
from time imme morial, there have been perſons 


appointed to regiſter whatever happens. Once 
in forty years theſe annals are corrected by an 
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aſſembly of mandarins,. who probably only eraſe 
what militates againſt their prejudices. We 
may therefore conelude that hiftory is not more 
authentic | in China than elſewhere. 
The Chineſe tongue has occupied, and till 
| e our men of ſcienee. All that reſults 
from their reſearches is, that it is extremely 
copious, very expreſſive, of inconceivable diffi- 
cCulty to learn, and ſtill more ſo to ſpeak; becauſe 
the pronunciation has a quantity of inflexions 
which vary the ſignification of the ſame word to 
infinity. We will only take as an example the 
monoſyllable po, which according to the elevation 
or ſinking of the voice, its being pronounced in 
treble or in baſe, whiſtled, as one may ſay, or 
ſwelled, or undulated, or abridged, or prolonged 
in the ſound, ſignifies either glaſs, io boil, to win- 
now rice, prudent, liberal, to prepare, old women, 
to break, to ſplit; to incline, very little, to water, a 
Aae, a captive, & c. Thus it happens, that though 
ſpeaking the ſame language, the inhabitants of 
one province ſcarcely underſtand their neigh- 
bours of another. Their writing is as varied, by 
the punctuation, accents, and the inclination or 
perpendicularity of the ſigns, which however in 


their primitive ſtate conſiſt only of five. They 


paint things in the manner of hieroglyphics, not 


by ſpeech. Printing is very ancient among 


them, not like ours, with moveable types, but 
like engraving. It is done on blocks of wood. 
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Agriculture cannot fail to be held in honour ar. 
in a country, where the emperor once every year 
himſelf traces ſome furrows, as a proof of the 
eſteem he has for that art. After his example, 
the. viceroys, governors, and other chiefs inveſted 
with dignities, do the fame in the diſtricts in 1 
which they preſide every year. On the report the 
emperor receives, a labourer, in a limited diſtrict, | 
is honoured with the habit of a mandarin, and ; 
_ obtains his power and diſtinctions. Thus induſtry 
acquires a degree of activity which obliged the "_ 
land to yield all that it is capable of pro- | 


| ducing. Even the moſt ungrateful ſoil, by con- 10 
tinual toilſome eſſays, at length is forced into ö 
fertility. The paſture- lands are not leſs the care 1 
of government. The flocks are numerous. 
! 


There are likewiſe ſome wild beaſts. Very few 
lions are ſeen; but the tigers roam in herds. The 
muſk animal is common. Its odour is an anti- 

dote againſt the ſerpent tribe, and lulls them to . 
ſleep: Quadrupeds and poultry furniſh their 1 
tables; neither is game wanting. Almoſt all our 

fruits and vegetables are found in China; and 

there are een peculiar to the ſoil. Tallow, 
and white wax, are gathered from different trees. 
The firſt is the unctious fleſhy part of a ſpecies 
of nut, the fruit of the tree; the ſecond is left it 
on the leaves of the other tree, in the form of ö 
rays by ſmall worms. Theſe two ſubſtances, 
mixed together, make very good candles. The 
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bamboo, a fort of reed of very ſalid texture, 
though hollow, is employed for an infinity of 
uſes. - Incorruptible wood, cedar, ebony, ſan- 
dal, pine, oak, and theiiron- tree, abound in the 
foreſts. The tree which yields the varniſh, a 
valuable commodity, which We :in vain envy 
China. This precious gum flaws abundantly 
from it, either naturally or by incifion, and 
communicates to their works in wood: that ſhin- 
ing ſurface, which all our imitations are far from 
equalling. Tea is become ſo neceſſary to Eu- 
rope that it has rendered her in a manner tribu- 


ſhrub. We import from thence cotton, ſilk, 
rhubarb, and porcelain, which we however ſuc- 
| ceſsfully imitate both in- form and deſign. 

| Ekarater It is very poſſible, that the Chineſe nation 
— may have loſt ſomething of its primitive cha- 
rafter, which was mildneſs and ſubmiſſion to 
| the laws, from the frequent changes that have 
| happened in the empire. They at preſent 
are accuſed of diſſimulation in their conduct, 
which is leſs under the guidance of morality. than 
1 fear; an obedience rather forced than . volun- 
- tary ; diſhoneſty in their dealings; and a vin- 


to gaming, and immoderately fond of feaſts and 
pPulwKays. Their natural ſeriouſneſs is not main- 
EMA tained during a long repaſt. They affect to pro- 
Bibit all ſtrong liquors ; but in that reſpect they 


tary to China, the native ſoil of this valuable 


dictive ſpirit. They are extremely addicted 
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are hypocrites, as in many others. They make 
each other preſents on new-year's day. The two 
principal feſtivals are thoſe of the lanterns and 
of Confucius. The former has ſomewhat of a re- 
ligious tendency, for they carry about the idols, 


with great noiſe, buſtle, and tumultuous beha- 
viour, approaching to delirium. It is celebrated 
throughout the empire: every houſe is illuminat- 
ed with lanterns, There is a degree of emulation 
between them, who ſhall have the handſomeſt; and 


they do not fear the expenſe, which is ſometimes 
very conſiderable. The feſtival of Confucius has 

none of this brilliancy ; but is accompanied 
with a reſpectful gravity, ſuch as is proper to 
| recal the memory of a ſage. Prayers, proſtra- 
tions, offerings of viands, fruits, and wine, were 


formerly made before the ſtatue of the philoſo- 


pher. But one of their emperors, apprehenſive 


leſt this ceremonial ſhould degenerate into ido- 
latry, removed the ſtatue, and ſubſtituted in its 
place a imple tablet, on which is inſcribed the 


philoſopher's names and virtues. This homage 


is renewed twice every year. 
| Marriages, funerals, and other domeſtic oc- 


currences, give riſe to private feaſts, The wed- 


ded pair ſee each other for the firſt time when 

the bride is carried to her huſband's houſe. 

From the moment ſhe enters it, ſhe is not per- 

mitted to ſee any other man except her father, 

and ſometimes her brothers. The men regale 
vor. v. A N 
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themſelves with the bridegroom, and the women 
by themſelves. If we judge by the preſents, 
hich are much more valuable en the part of 
the huſband, it appears that the man purchaſes 
3 che woman. They are allowed to keep ſeveral 
_  xoneubines: but theſe are entirely dependent 
on the legitimate wife. Among perſons of diſ- 
tinction, a ſecond, marriage is not conſidered ho- 
nourable for a woman; even though ſhe ſhould 
only have been married an hour. The Chineſe 
women are well made; their life is very melan- 
choby, as they are conſtantly confined, without 
any other company than that of their children, 
and a huſband, who keeps them under lock 
and key. They are very ſkilful with their needle 
and pencil. The only proſpect of the concubines, 
ing ſold on the maſter's death. | 
The mourning for a father is rigid: it conti. 
5 nues three years. The ſon, not even in the moſt 
prefling caſe of neceſſity, would conſent to ſleep 
on a bed during the ſpace of a hundred days. 
He lies on the ground. During the firſt year he 
has no commerce with any perſon, not even 
with hib wives. Should any one of them prove 
pregnant, they would both be rigorouſly puniſh- 
ed. A wife's mourning for her huſband is alfo 
three years. A hufband's for his wife one year; 
and ſo on in proportion for all the other rela- 
tions. Teſtimonies of filial reſpect are not re- 
* to the — of — only, my are 
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renewed every year at the tomb of | the dectafet, 


with many mournful ceremonies. | They preſent 
there viands ahd wine, as if the deceaſed were 


yet alive. The ſepulchres are at a diſtarice from 


the city, ſituated in ſome agreeable ſpot. "Thoſe 
of the rich are magnificent. Beſides a motive of 
gratitude, this funeral homage is founded on 
their belief that the ſouls of their anceſtors. are 


always preſent, either to recompenſe or puniſh 


them. The emperors give the example of this 
Tpecies of worſhip, which is renewed daily in 
their houſes, in which there is a conſecrated 
apartment called the hall of the anceſtors. Once 
each year, every branch of the family is aſſembled 


there. The number ſometimes amounts to ſeven 
or eight thouſand perſons. At that time there 


is no diſtinction of ranks; to the moſt aged, 


although poor, is aſſigned the place of honour. 


The rich on theſe occaſions give a feaſt. 
The bonſes and prieſts attend the funerals, 


make an eulogium on the deceaſed, and chaunt 


a dirge. One of them carries a tablet in front 
of the proceſſion, on which are inſcribed the 


dignities and virtues of the defun&t. The body, 
dreſſed in very fine attire, lies in a coffin covered 


with white damaſk, which is the mourning co- 


Jour. The relatives, both male and female, ac- 
cording to their rank, follow, clothed in a ſack 
of white linen faſtened with a cord, their feet 


wrapped up in ſtraw, and rags upon their 
NN 2 
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head. During the repaſt, which n the 
interment, the relations make the air reſound 
with their cries and lamentations; but their ſobs, 
their expreſſions of grief, their contorſions, and 
convulſions of affliction, are all ſo well regulated, 
all ſo 8 i in concord, that an European 


1 / * 
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The laws of the empire have provided for the 


aan of youth, by excellent books of mo- 
rality, which every perſon i is obliged to have. It 
is of the utmoſt importance to fathers to give 
their children a good education; for if any one 
is guilty of a crime, and . eſcapes the hands of 
| juſtice, the father undergoes the chaſtiſement 
for having neglected properly to inſtruct his ſon. 
5 The Chineſe are grave and ceremonious. Their 
demonſtrations of politeneſs conſiſt in bowing 
the head, joining the hands, croſſing them on 
; the breaſt, loweting them, raiſing them, bend- 
7 the knee, and proſtrating thembves ac- 
cording to the rank of the perſon they addreſs, 
and the favour they requeſt. Theſe ceremonies 
aße ſo complicated, that to be able to perform KS 
3 them perfectly it is neceſſary to be trained to 0 
A „ them from early infancy. Neither do they ſpeak | 
Be in direct terms: even between equals, they | 
neyer give themſelves any other title, but © Your 1 
4 humble, your poor ſlave; May it pleaſe my 
* "lord to receive this from the Fo of his ſer⸗ 
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0 yant ; May he be permitted to/offer him what 
c comes from his little, his mean country.” This 
indirect ſtyle indeed is common to all the orien- 
tal languages; but the Chineſe refine in humi- 
_ lating expreſſions of themſelves, and ü 
ones to thoſe whom they addreſs. | 

A handfome Chineſe, whoſe exterior may pro- 
. bim to the rank of mandarin, is rather 
above the middle ſtature, has a large forehead, 
ſmall eyes, a middling mouth, a ſhort noſex long 
ears, a light beard, ſtout arms and legs, a ſtrong 
voice. 155 prominent ſtomach. They admire 
corpulency. It is, ſay they, a ſign of a good 
conſcience which does credit to the aliments. A 
| handſome Chineſe woman is not tall, very up- 
right, by no means anxious for a fine ſhape, or 
any hips. She ſeeks rather to be all of a ſize 
from head to toe. Her face is not without its 
charms. She has a ſhort noſe, ſmall and well. 
ſhaped black eyes. In vain has- nature given 


her a vivid complexion and fine colour; cuſtom”. 


commands her to efface the healthful bloom as' 
a mark of immodeſty, and rub herſelf with a 
whitiſh powder, which renders her pale, and 
communicates an air of languor, which is regarded 
as a ſign of chaſtity. She ſuffers not her feet to ac- 
quire their juſt proportion: they are compreſſed 
from the earlieſt infancy with bandages, which 
aa their growth. The ſmaller they are, 
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; though-canfined to "us houſe by her jmahility of 
walking, a Chineſe woman does not on that ac- 


count dreſs with leſs taſte and elegance, though | 


at all times with the greateſt modeſty. She would 
ſuffer her face to be ſeen, rather than her hands, 
which are covered by long wide ſleeves. Gold, 
ſilver, and jewels, ſparkle in her hair. Bodkins, 
omamented with diamonds, gracefully copfine 
her treſſes ſurmounted with A Pe © of coronet 
of plumes and flowers. | 
. The Chineſe alſo wear flowing garments. A 
fmall hat. or cap ſhades. their head, the form of | 
Which marks and diſtinguiſhes their rank. From 
the middle of. the head, which is ſhaved, hangs, 
from. behind, a tuft of hair, plai ted like a long tail, 
They uſually put on two robes ; and i it is polite 
| to, add a third to, receive viſitors. "The civil man- 
darins wear both before and behind an embroider- 
| ed bird; and thoſe of the military, a tiger, lion, 
and particularly a dragon, the emblem of the 
empire, becauſe Fo, in one of his tranſmigra- 
tions, aſſumed. the form of a ſerpent. The 
moſt delicate and eſteemed. diſhes conſiſt of 
' ſhags! nerves, bears paws, and certain neſts of 
marine birds, which, are brought from the coaſts 
of Tonquin, It is thought that they are a paſte 
made of fiſh, which theſe birds fabricate with 


their bills. The Chineſe pookery is in general 
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good: they are fond of high ſauces, and firong. 
liquors. Their bread is a ſort of muffin, and 
their ordinary beverage an infuſion of tea. They 
make wine from rice, which continues good for 
a conſiderable length of time. 

Among the wonders of China muſt be reckon- 
ed, the great roads, which are perfectly ſtraight. 
The Chineſe level mountains, convert the 
ſwamps into ſolid earth, cleave the rocks, cover 
their divers with bridges, and ſuſpend galleries 
over precipices. The diſtances are meaſured and 


marked, and the croſs-roads indicated, They are. 


well kept and ſafe ; but the inns are extremely 
bad, and it is neceſſary to be provided with 
every thing. Every poſſible convenience in 


point of conveyance is found for travelling. * 


Chineſe who had any curioſity would find ample 
means to gratify it, without quitting his coun- 


try: there are volcanoes, cataracts, and caſcades 


of an aſtoniſhing breadth and heighth; both hot 


and cold mineral ſprings; rivers whoſe waters 


are endued with different properties ſome of 
them give a green dye, others blue, others are 
petrifying, change iron into copper, and have 
their periodical increaſe and decreaſe, of which 
the cauſe is yet unknown. Every kind of metal 
and mineral is found there in abundance; as alſo 
porphyry, marble, the aſbeſtos or incombuſtible 
ſtone, diamonds, and pearls. Among their na- 
| ond curiofities we may place the gold and: fil- 
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ver fiſh, which we have received from them, and 

like them preſerve in glaſs vaſes. | 
The great wall, which was built above two 
thouſand years ſince, to ſecure them from the 
irruptions of the Tartars, is five hundred feet 
in length. It is in no part leſs than twenty 
feet in heighth, nor more than thirty, and fifteen 
in breadth. Its towers, its gates, its bridges, are 
_ almoſt every-where gigantic labours. It has al- 
ways been guarded, and is ſtill, by a whole army; 
but all theſe precautions have not prevented in- 
vaſions. To attempt a deſcription of their other 
85 works of art would require too much time: we 
fall ſay nothing of their temples, palaces, trium- 
phal arches, pyramids erected in honour of great 
men, the admirable ſcenery, pleaſing perſpec- 
tives, tombs, towers covered with marble or 
| porcelain, perceived in the diſtance, and the mo- 
numents of every form, which ornament and 
embelliſh their magnificent roads. The towers 
have bells hung on the outſide, on which the 
hour is ſtruck : their ſie is extraordinary, and 
their weight enormous. A miſſionary. reports 
tat there are ſeven at Pekin, the capital of the 
empire, which weigh each of them ſix hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds. Conſequently | 
 - the Chineſe have long been in poſſeſſion of the 
art of foundery, whoſe proceſs is ſo complicat- 
eee and ſo difficult. .- There is no doubt of their 
 _ þaying| known: the ſecret of gunpowder many 
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centuries before us; they have employed it for | 


a length of time in fire-works, which are moſt 
admirably executed, and in which they greatly 
ſurpaſs every other nation. 

It is natural to aſk, whence is the origin of 


the Chineſe nation? how can it have been ſo rw — + 


long ſeparated from every other? who is its 


founder? Other queſtions have alſo been put, the 


ſolution of which has employed the learned. The 
fyſtem which, as ſome moderns pretend, anſwers 
every doubt, although it is ſtill embarraſſed with 

inſuperable difficulties, is that which makes 
Noah the father of the Chineſe, under the name 
of Fohi ; not by his three ſons, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, but by a colony drawn from his moſt 
virtuous deſcendants, who obſerving corruption 
' ſpreading itſelf among their brethren, attached 
| themſelves ſolely to their common father, and 
withdrew with him from this vicious race, 
prior to the building the tower of Babel, and 
the confuſion of - tongues: The votaries of this 
opinion have taken the trouble to make Noah 
and his colony travel from the Ararat of Ar- 
megnia, or India, as far as China. The moun- 
tains have been urged as an objeCtion ; they 
reply, that the deluge had equally depoſited 
its lime, and they were then only gentle rif- 


ings: the foreſts? they had been rooted up: 


the deſerts? the ſand as the heavieſt particles 
had ſunk beneath the vegetable ſoil, and it has 
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only been in-proceſs of time that the rains have 
waſhed off the earth, and brought the ſand 
again to the ſurface : the rivers? Noah had ſtill 
the recollection of the ark; he conſtructed 
* and it is worthy remark, that they always 
had, and till retain, the relative dimenſions and 
the form of the ark; three times the breadth for 
the length, ſtern, prow, flat pt ee 
tiers in the hull. 
In ſupport of this hypathebs comes the 
"i of aſtronomy, which the Chineſe could 
not ſo early have poſſeſſed in any eminent degree, 
hut becauſe they were taught it by N oah, who 
bad himſelf received a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples from the inhabitants of the antediluvian 
world. How could they have preſerved them- 
ſelves from the idolatry which infeſted their 
brethren, had they not ſeparated themſelves 
from them before they were corrupted? They 
have alſo retained the knowledge and adoration t 
of one only God, of his providence, and the ö 
idea, always preſent to their minds, of the pu- n 
nniſhments prepared for the wicked; doctrines fi 
. which the ſcourge of the deluge had deeply en- b 


graven on the memory of Noah. The Chineſe in 
dooks in every part recommend them in ener- i 
_getic- terms to perſevere in this ſeparation. In pe 
conſequence of this admonition, not only have la 
they ſhut their empire againſt all ſtrangers, but li 
in 


neither may they undertake long voyages, in 
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which they might be likely to imbibe foreign 

notions and cuſtoms. Wine made of the juice 
of the grape was always forbidden them. 
Might not one ſuppoſe that this prohibition 
came from Noah, who certainly had not much 
reaſon to boaſt of this liquor ? 

The learned alſo adduce other proofs _—_ 
fram. the language, chronology, and- aſtronomical 
obſervations, whence they infer that Noah was 
the founder and legiſlator of the Chineſe. With-. 
out going back to ſuch high antiquity, it is ſuf. 
ficient for us to find emperors of China more. 
than two thouſand years before the birth of 
Chriſt, Five dynaſties are computed prior to. 
that period, from which we will extract ſome 
remarkable events ; but will forbear to fix the 
epochs till after the fifth dynaſty, when we ſhall 
have arrived at the common era. 

In the courſe of the firſt known dynaſty, 8 
though at no great diſtance from times that =. 
might be denominated innocent, we find many cut. 
more bad than good princes—indolent tyrants. 
ſtained with every crime; we alſo ſee many re- 
bellions; ſome eſtimable tributary princes com- 
ing forwards to ſuccour the people, dethroning 
the wicked emperors, and touched by their re- 
pentance, reſtoring them their crowns. The 
laſt who. experienced theſe viciſſitudes, was ob- 
liged to flee into the deſerts, where he lived 
in obſcurity during three years. Yu-ta, head 
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of the firſt dynaſty, was W was-an excellent prince, 
an impartial diſperiſer of juftice, and lover of 


agriculture, the improvement. of which he 


eneouraged. The art of extracking wine from 
rice was diſcovered in his time. He exiled the 


| ; inventor from his dominions, and prohibited 


the liquor as capable of” introducing much evil 
into the empire. F utile precaution ! the uſe of 
rice wine has been preſerved, and exceſs has 
realized Yu-ta's apprehenſions. 

Fore warned by his predeceſſor” 8 cataſtrophe, 
Ching- Tong, chief of the ſecond dynaſty, nam- 


ed Chang, 1 8 7 the greateſt proofs of wiſdom 


and virtue. Satisfied with having freed the 
Chineſe from their oppreſlive yoke, he for a 


long time refuſed the ſceptre ; but at length he 


accepted it, and reigned ' a model for future 


| Princes. Tai- vu, one of his ſucceſſors, terrified 
at a prodigy which made him fear a revolution, 
received the following leſſon from his miniſter : 

Virtue has the power of triumphing over 
© preſages. If you govern your ſubjects with 
equity, 08 will be beyond, the reach of mil: 
fortune.“ He ordered that in each city a 


certain Humber of old men ſhould be malntain- 


ed out of the public treaſury: this law is ſtill 


obſerved.” Under Vu-Ting, a maſon became 
prime-miniſter, and aſtoniſhed the empire by 


1 ande and , pt This {5 3B 
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after twenty-eight emperors, was terminated 


like the firſt by the vices of him who filled the = 


throne. 

The third dynaſty, named' Chin, reckons 
thirty-five. emperors. > The maxim of one of 
them was: © That the prince's happineſs ought 
ce to depend on that of his ſubjects, and mat he 


« ſhould be incapable of taſting pleaſure, if his 


- & people ſuffered.” . Another, very different 


from him, conſidered his ſoldiers fatigue as an 


amuſement, and dearly paid for it. He had 
commanded them that as ſoon as they perceived 
lighted fires, they ſhould take up their arms, 
| _ haſten to him. In one of theſe falſe alarms, 
he obſerved that his favourite was greatly en- 
tertained at ſeeing the troops run as ſoon as the 
fignal was given. He frequently repeated it 
for no other reaſon than to ſee her laugh at 
their hurry, and the ſhame they betrayed at 


having taken ſuch unneceſſary trouble. It hap- 


pened that on an occaſion of real importance, 
the ſoldiers, repeatedly deceived, remained quiet, 
although the fires were lighted. The enemy 


penetrated even into the monarch's tent, and 


flew him. 
Under the ſecond emperor of the fourth 
dynaſty, called Cin, the great wall was built. 


It was the work of the emperor Ching, who 


alſo has given-to his name an odious immor- 
tality, for having cauſed all the books through- 
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out the empire to be burnt, except thoſe treat 
ing of architecture and phyſic. - pb | 

5 Some of the literati ſuffered death for having 
Taved a a part of the proſctibed yolumes ; but as 
_ they were. not all contained in the ſame place, 
many eſcaped the tyrant” $ reſearches. We are 
told that, fearing leſt his bad actions ſhould be 
known, he endeavoured to diſcourage the hiſto- 
rians, by inſpiring them with an apprehenſion of 
_ their works experiencing a ſ mile r fate. He inſt- 
ited a new code of Jaws, and that probably was 

the true cauſe of bis burning the other books. 
The chieftain of a banditti, named Lien 
Pang, dethroned the laſt emperor of the fourth 
dynaſty, and began the fifth called Han. He 
proved himſelf worthy of the throne, by his 
moderation and clemency. Lien Pang was one 
of the very few princes who. in their dynaſty 
5 governed by themſelves. Under the reſt, the 
eunuchs enjoyed a great degree of authority, 
which they always abuſed. Factions were 
formed. One, of them, known under the ap- 
; pellation of yellow-caps, made itſelf maſter of 
the empire, which ended in its diſmemberment, 
In future we will give in the margin the 
names of the dynaſties, and their date, and 
| ſelect, in the fiyle of annals, thoſs facts which 

| appear to merit attention. 

6th ana, A prince deſcended from Lien Pang, in a very 


Hew Han, 
| 220 after diſtant degree, reunited the ſcattered fragments 
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of the empire under one ſceptre, and began the 
fixth dynaſty. It ended in his grand-ſon. This 
young prince, ardent and courageous, ſuſtained 
for ſome time his father's tottering throne, which 
was attacked from every quarter. At length, ſee- 
ing affairs arrived at a moſt fatal criſis, and the ; 
feeble emperor ſtill heſitating what meaſures to 
purſue, he ſaid to him: © There is no time for 
« deliberation ; this is the deciſive moment. Ei- 
ther conquer, or die with arms in your hand 
«and the crown on your head.” The emperor, 
deficient in courage, refuſed to fight. The young 
prince, afflicted-at his cowardice, retired to the 
hall of his anceſtors, flew his wife, and then 
himſelf. The emperor ſurrendered himſelf to 
his rival, who granted him a petty ſovereignty. 
Chi-tſu-vu-ti preſerved-by his arms that em- 1 
pire they had acquired him. As ſoon as he was Jai 
at peace, he ſank into a ſtate of indolence. He 
left a ſon incapable of governing, the imple 
ſpectator of the diſturbances of his palace, occa- 
f ſioned by two women, the empreſs and the queen. 
f The latter ſurpaſſing her rival in wickedneſs and 
addreſs, poiſoned both her and her ſon. The 
e weak emperor is dethroned, and ſucceeded by a 
] prince of his race. The ſon of the latter was at- 
A ' * tacked by a prince of his relations, who killed his 
ſions, took him priſoner, obliged the emperor to 
Mot on him at table in the habit of a ſlave, and 
5 put him to death. Nan-King then became the 
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| capital. The race of fifteen emperors terminates 
In Ngan Ti, an indolent ines vomorthy of a 


throne.” 


dub duſty, Under his reign, a man, named Lyew Yo, 
en whoſe employment was to ſell ſhoes from place 


to place, made himſelf a ſoldier, became gene- 


ral, and uſurped the throne. His exterior was 


noble and majeſtic, and his courage equal to his 
modeſty, which particularly appeared in his at- 
ire. He left a ſon, the contraſt of himſelf, vain 
and frivolous. Veu Ti, his ſucceſſor, was too 


favourable to the bonſes. The empire was at 
that time divided into two parts. The ſovereign 


of the weſtern part, on the contrary, ordered all 


the bonſes to be maſſacred. Veu Ti was killed 


by his ſon; and the parricide by his brother. 


The latter was little beloved on account of the 
latitude he gave his tongue. This pleaſure coſt 


him dear. One of his wives, whom he had called 
old, ſtifled him in his bed. This race finiſhed 


with the eighth emperor: the two laſt monarchs 
of it, one aged fourteen, and the other fifteen, 


were ſlain Ya Kao-ti, their prime-miniſter. 


* - qib dynaity, Kao-ti was not deficient in a good opinion of 


his own capacity. If I reign ten years,” 


would he ſay, I will make gold as common as 


« dirt.” A caprice took him one day to have 
all the jewels with which he was covered taken 
off his clothes, and ground to powder. They 


Wt uu” for nothing,” ſaid he, but to in- 


of 
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* ſpire a taſte for luxury, and encourage cupi- 
« dity.” His ſon was the author of the famous 
ordinance, which forbids the mandarins to re- 
main more than three years in the ſame place. 
During his reign appeared Fan-Chin, a patron 
of the literati, who taught that all things are the | 
effect of chance; that the ſoul dies with the +» 
body; and that after this life the fate of men is | J 
fimilar to that of brutes. Five emperors formed 
the whole of this dynaſty. | 
The tenth comprehends only four, beginning Toth dy- 
with Siao-V wen, prime-miniſter, and aſſaſſin of 3 1 
the laſt prince. He was active, induftrious, vi- f 
gilant, and very expeditious. Although he had 
been till then ſolely employed in the ſtudy of the 
ſciences, he ſhewed himſelf very ſkilful in the 
military art. He forbade his ſubjects to ſacrifice 
animals, and commanded them to ſubſtitute fi- 
gures of them made of meal. Towards the end 
of his reign he neglected the affairs of ſtate; to 
devote himſelf to the chimeras of the bonſes: it 
is even faid that he became a bonſe himſelf, His 
family was a very pious race. The laſt emperor 
but one alſo attached himſelf to the miniſters 
of the religion of Fo. While his attention was 
wholly abſorbed in that, his prime-miniſter at- 
tacked him in his capital. He took up arms, 
marched round his ramparts, examined the po- 
ſition of the enemy, and exclaimed: © All is loſt! 
it is all over with the ſciences !” He then ſet 
VOL, v. 0 0 | 
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fre to his library, confiſting of a hundred and 
forty thouſand volumes, and ſurrendered to the 
conqueror, who put bath him and his fon to 
death. While he was thus employed, the em- 
peror of the north was burning the temples of 
the bonſes, and deſtroying their idols. 

The uſurper; founder of the eleventh dynaſty, 
l his devout predeceſſor, was extremely at- 
tached to the bonſes. His brother, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, concealed till then in the obſcurity 


of a private life, on the throne diſplayed the 


qualities of a great prince. He regulated the 
length of the hours, and ordered them to be 
n the palace drum, which is ſtill ob- 


ſerved. His race produced but five emperors: 


the laſt; a martyr to his vices, was dethroned 
We. the prime-minifter of the weſtern empire. 
Three emperors who compoſed this race, per- 


hy ey formed great things. The firſt, the weſtern mi- 


niſter, named Kao-tſu - ven- ti, without the ſmalleſt 
pretenſions to learning, was endued with a ſo- 
lid penetrating mind. He loved his people, 


Eo cauſed public granaries to be built, which were 


- every. year to be filled with rice and corn by 
every family according to their circumſtances. 
He reformed their muſic and eloquence, and im- 

. parted toſthem that manly character which they 

ad loſt. This prince was inexorable towards 

eriminals and iniquitous judges. He prohibited 

: thoſe: FEE end at the publin expenſe. 
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who were deſigned for trade and the mechanic 
arts. His ſon forbade his people wearing arms; and 


ordered all books treating on war, pode me- 


dicine, and agriculture, to be reviſed by the moſt 
jearned men among the literati. He regulated 
the examination according to the rank of the 
doctors in civil and military departments. The 
ſon of a petty ſovereign, named Li Y wen, uſurp- 


ed the throne, become vacant by the unforeſeen - 


death of Kao-tſu-ven-ti's grand-ſon. 


Li Ywen, on arriving at the emperor's palace, 1th dy- 


No,“ ſaid he, © it is not poſſible to ſuffer ſo ſu- 
« perban edifice as this to remain, which is only 
« fit to corrupt the heart of a prince, and render 
ec him effeminate. Alfter this reflex ion, our en- 
thuſiaſt in virtue's cauſe reduced the whole build- 


ing to a heap of aſhes. He followed the doctrines 


of the literati, and vacated the throne to live in 
tranquillity. He commanded that a hundred 


thouſand idle bonſes ſhould marry, to add ſub- 


jects to the ſtate. Tai-tſong, his ſon, was one 
of the greateſt of the Chineſe emperors - wiſe, 
frugal, eaſy of acceſs. His miniſters wiſhed to ex- 


eite his apprehenſions on the facility with which 


he ſuffered himſelf to be approached. He replied: 


«I-confider myſelf in my empire as a father in 


« his family. I carry all my ſubjects in my bo- 


« ſom, as if they were my children. What have 


Ye, 1 to fear ?” Affected with the deepeſt grief, 


002 
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on account of a cloud of locuſts which covered 
his dominions in the ſecond year of his reign, he 
exclaimed : : Wretched inſe&s ! by deſtroying 
the harveſts, you deprive my people of life. 


Ah! I would much rather that you ſhould de- 


“ your my entrails. He cleared the empire of 
conjurors; a peſt, perhaps, not leſs pernicious 
than locuſts. He granted amneſties, and delivered 
priſoners; but there were three boons, which he 
uſed to ſay a prudent prince ſhould be very cau- 


tious of beſtow ing. The baſtinado was then given 
on the back and ſbobldders. He ordered it to be 
inflicted lower, becauſe he had read in a medical 


book, that when the back or ſhoulders are 
wounded or bruiſed, the nobler parts are affect- 


ed by it; thus he neglected no circumſtance 
which might be uſeful. Chriſtianity was intro- 


- duced under his reign. On the death of his co- 
hao, or prime - miniſter, who had been of conſi- 
derable utility to him, he ſaid—* We have three 
« ſorts of looking-glaſſes : the firſt ſerves the 

ladies to dreſs by; the ſecond is the ancient 
volumes, in which we read the rife, the pro- 
« oreſs, and the decline of empires; the third is 
« mankind, in whoſe actions, if we will but ſtudy 
them, we fee both what we ought to practiſe, 
_ * and what we ought to avoid. I poſſeſſed this 
« latter mirror in the perſon of my calao. Un- 
"IFN fortunately I have loſt bim * hope of 
3 ' finding] his eg 7 | 
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Tai-tſong left his ſon excellent inſtructions, 
but which were uſeleſs to him. This prince 


attached himſelf to a wicked woman to whom 
the dagger or poiſon were equally familiar. She 


filled both the kingdom and the court with 
mourning. The ſucceeding emperor's wife was 


neither leſs cruel nor leſs criminal. His ſon is 
ſaid to have been the reſtorer of his family. 


However, he repudiated his wife, put three of 


his children to death without any cauſe; and 


married his daughter-in-law. All luxury was g 


odious to him. He endeavoured to extirpate it for 


ever by deſtroying all the gold and ſilver veſſels, 


and ornaments of his palace. This emperor 
intruſted a great degree of authority to the 


eunuchs and the bonſes. His grand-ſon was- 


dethroned by a rebel. This latter ordered the 
elephants and horſes into his preſence, which 
had been trained to dance to the ſound of inſtru- 


ments, and to offer a cup to the emperor ; but 


$1 they never could be made to diſplay their talents 


for the uſurper. It no doubt was the fault of 


their teachers, who omitted to make them the 
uſual ſigns; but the animals were the ſuf- 
ferers, and were killed to the amount of a hun- 
dred. | 
Under the ninth ſucceſſor, the power of the 
eunuchs occaſioned a rebellion. The eleventh 
bears the character of much penetration and in- 
_ telligence, but he was notwithſtanding obſtinately 
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 Higatted to the abſurdities of the bonſes. He 
even was ſo ridiculous as to ſend into every part 
5 in ſearch of the waters of immortality, of which 
7, the diſcip les of Lao-Kyun pretended to have the 
ſecret. The eunuchs preſented it to him, and 
7x 008 inſtantly expired. The fifteenth emperor of 
5 this dynaſty inſtituted a law, which is till ob- 
| ſerved. Once in ſeven years the provincial 
mandarins are obliged to ſend a written, ſincere, 
and circumſtantial confeſſion of the faults they 
have committed, and to aſk the em peror s pardon. 
If they excuſe or endeavour to palliate their 
errors, they have no favour to expect, and are 
infallibly deprived of their employments. His 
ſn, though in other reſpeQs replete with ſenſe 
* -» © _ and talents, alſo had the folly to aſpire after 
immortality.” He took the draught, and died not 
* Afuddenly like the other, but was a martyr to 
3 | worms. The eunuchs, who were extremely nu- 
merousandall [ powerful i in the palace, maſſacred 
= * one of their maſters, poiſoned another, and were 
at length themſelves exterminated by the nine- 
teenth emperor, whoſe ſon, the twentieth of his 
8 race, only juſt took his ſeat upon the throne. 
5 — His murderer Tai Tſu the Firſt did not long en- 
| joy the reward of his crime. His eldeſt ſon flew 
him, and was himſelf ſlain by his brother Moti. 
Anarchy was at its height i in the empire. An 
able eneral, ſupported _by a powerful party, 
VION" Mo- . The emperor ** been 
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- vanquiſhed, killed himſelf in. deſpair, and his 
family became extinct. 


The general Chuang-tſong, become monarch, 185 dy 


naſty, Hew 


Tang, 9234 


| preſerved his martial habits. He lived frugally, 
ſlept on the bare ground, and for fear of falling 


into too ſound a ſleep, wore a bell hung to 


his neck. But he tarniſhed his glory in the firſt 


years of his reign by his immoderate love of 


plays. He himſelf took a part to amuſe the 
queens and his daughters. He is alſo accuſed 
of having been ſordidly avaricious, and without 
any commiſeration for the poor. His ſon Ming- 
tſong the Firſt greatly favoured the learned. 


Printing was invented during his reigns He 


was very pious : the chief end of his prayers 
was for the good of his ſubjects. This dynaſty 
furniſhed four emperors. The laſt, purſued by 


the father's murderers, burned himſelf together 


with his family. - 


The uſurper, named Kao-tſu the Firſt, ſaw the 2 dy-. 
Y, Hewe 


empire diſmembered. He was conſtrained to *lin, 936. 


cede a part of it to the Tartars. His ſon levied 
a formidable army, which he preceded with a 
. detachment. His general, ſecretly aſpiring to 


the throne; advanced only by ſlow marches, and 


gave the enemy time to ſeize the emperor. 
They exiled him to a ſmall principality. 


The treacherous general encircled his brow _ 
5 with the diadem. He made an ignominious ban, 947. 


Peace with the Tartars, by which he ceded to 
F 
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_ them the whole booty. In- ti, his ſon, ſhewed 
more courage; ; but while he was repulſing the 
enemy on the frontiers, the eunuchs excited a 
| revolt in the palace. He returned to quell it, 
and was killed. The empreſs tried every means 
. in her power to get her ſon acknowledged; but 
ſhe was obliged to yield to the general whom 
the troops had ſaluted emperor. He _ 
reſpected her as his mother. 

13h ; Tai-tſu, this general, had a profound venera- 
> tion for Confucius. He paid a viſit to his tomb, 
His fon Chi-tſong the Firſt imitated his virtues, 
7 At the very ſummit of human grandeur he till 
es, retained a modeſt deportment. A plough and a 
loom had an honourable place in his palace. 
He ordered the granaries to be opened in a 
time of dearth, and the rice to be ſold at a very 
. inferior price. They are my children,“ ſaid 
he ſpeaking of his people; © it would be very im- 
proper that their father ſhould abandon them 
and leaye them to periſh of hunger, while he 
bas enough to ſatisfy his own.” In this 
. extremity he cauſed the idols to be melted down 
and coined into money. This prince. died too 
ſoon for his ſon, whoſe great youth incapacitated 
him from reigning: The nobles choſe the prime- 

| miniſter to RE him. 
| 2 — Under the name of Tai-tſu the Third bes prov- 
"960, ws" himſelf worthy of his exaltation; and poſſeſſed 
all the qualities requiſite to render a ſtate happy 


* 
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and flouriſhing. The four gates of his W 


oppoſite to the four quarters of the world were 
never ſhut. I will,” ſaid he, © have my houſe, 


« like my heart, open to all my ſubjects.” f 


| During a very ſevere winter in which his troops 
were employed againſt the northern Tartars, he 
ſent his cloak lined with fur to his general, telling 
bim that he wiſhed it were in his power to give 
one like it to each of his ſoldiers. When on the 
eve of taking a city, anticipating the havoc that 
would enſue, he feigned illneſs. His officers, 


alarmed, approached him, and each of them 


adviſed the remedy he thought beſt. © The moſt 
e efficacious,” replied the emperor, © depends 

on you. Give me your oath, that you will 
not ſhed the blood of the citizens.” They 
ſwore as he deſired ; and Tai-tſu immediately re- 
covered. Under Ching-tſong, the third emperor 
of this dynaſty, the number of perſons capable 
of cultivating the land, without counting the 


-. magiſtrates, the literati, the eunuchs, ſoldiers, 


bonſes, and mariners, amounted to twenty-one 


millions, one hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand, 


nine hundred and ſixty-five men. ; 

In a time of ſcarcity Ching ſong, the fixth 
emperor of his race, became very ſorrowful, and 
epdeavoured by his prayers to deprecate celeſtial 


Wrath. The literati, to whom he was too 


favourable, had the temerity to tell him, that he 
diſtreſſed himſelf to no purpoſe ; that whatever 
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PE in the world was purely the effect of 
chance. The prime-miniſter, addreſſing them in 
a firm tone, ſaid: What dogrinęes have you 


* dared. to inculcate? If an emperor ſhould 
_ « arrive at ſuch a height, as neither to reſpect 
nor fear Heaven, of what crimes might he not 


be capable?” The prime-miniſter preſented 


the ten following maxims to the monarch's ſon. 


- Fear heaven: Love your ſubjects: Endeavour 
to become. perfect: Apply yourſelf to the 
"ſciences: Raiſe perſons of merit to the dignities 


of ſtate : Lend your attention to the advice that 
is offered you: Diminiſh the taxes: Moderate 
the rigouf of the tortures: Avoid prodigality: 
Hold debauchery in horror.— Under Li- tſong, 
the fourteenth emperor, by no means warlike 
himſelf, his generals expelled the eaſtern Tartars, 
who retreated nearly into their own territory, 


from whence they afterwards returned, and 


reconquered Chin which they ſtil] poſſeſs. 


20th dy- 5 
naſty. Iwen, 


This Tartar family regulated the adminiſtration 


of the empire ſo well, that its reign was deno- 


minated the wiſe government. The chief took 


the Chineſe name Chi-tſu. He meditated an 


| ED expedition into Japan, reformed the calendar, 


and cauſed the famous canal to be dug, which is 


three hundred leagues i in length. His ſucceſſors 
until „the ninth, which terminated this race, 
eſtabliſhed the religion of Fo in China. One of 
them invited the Grand-lama from Thibet, and 


gr 


cot 
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received him with moſt extraordinary. ceremo- 
nies. With the lamas, entered alſo magic, 


dancing-girls, and debauchery, which perverted 


the wiſe government. A ſervant of the bonſes, 


named Chu, taking advantage of the diſturbances - 


occaſioned by a bad adminiſtration, roſe from 


rank to rank to be general of the rebels, com- 
pelled the emperor Chun-ti to flee, who returned 


no more, and ſeated himſelf on his throne. 


Chu took the name of Tai-tſu IV. His piety 21 Auer; 


equalled his wiſdom and penetration. In a time 
of drought, he continued in prayer during three 
days upon a mountain, and only deſcended when 
it rained. His grand-ſon ordered a diamond- 
mine to be cloſed. © I will not,” ſaid he, 
«* fatigue my people with uſeleſs labour; beſides 
% which, theſe precious ſtones, however valuable 


they appear, can neither clothe nor feed in a 


ſeaſon of ſcarcity.” He might have been an- 
ſwered— They procure that which will purchaſe 


clothes and food. Under Swen-tſong, his fiftn 


ſucceſſor, the palace caught fire, and raged 


during ſome days with ſo much violence, that a 


great quantity of gold, filver, copper, and tin, 
was melted. There was formed from it a 
mals of metal which is till in eſteem in China. 
The cataſtrophe of this dynaſty, which -ended 
with the thirteenth emperor, was announced by 
continual commotions during feveral reigns. 


Two rebels divided the empire. They very 
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| ſoon engaged in hoſtilities. One only remained, 
called Li. He attacked Hiao-tiong in his 
palace: the prince attempted to ſally out on 
, his enemies and periſh ſword in hand. He 
found himſelf abandoned by his troops ; he re- 
- turned, and retired into the inmoſt receſſes of 
his garden. The empreſs, to whom he was 

18 moſt tenderly attached, came up to him; he 

embraced her in ſilent agony. She underſtood 
his expreſſive grief, entered into a wood, and 
hanged herſelf on a tree. Hiao-tſong as he 
wandered on perceived her. He wrote. on the 
border of his veſt : © My ſubjects have baſely 
e deſerted me. Do with me as you pleaſe; 
te but ſpare my people.” With one blow of his 

| eimeter he ſtruck off the head of his beloved | 
daughter, and then hanged himſelf by the fide of | 

huis wife. The nobles of the empire called in i 

- againſt the inſurgents the affiſtance of the Man- 

chew Tartars, who are at tent in poſſeſſion of 
| x ihe throne. 

. 1645 he yobllity imagined they ſhould find in 
5 the Tartars auxiliaries, who would aſſiſt them 
wy placing a Chineſe emperor on the throne; 

but when the Tartars had obliged the rebels to 
lay down their arms, they conſidered the empire 
a juſt reward for their trouble, Deceived in this 
 expettation, one of theſe lords uſed to fay: 
We have called in the wolves to drive out 
the dogs.” The Chineſe princes of the blood, el 
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however, did not tamely bend their necks to 
the | yoke without attempting to ſhake it off. 


Competitors aroſe in ſeveral of the provinces 


againſt Xun Chi, the firſt Manchew emperor, 
and hoſtilities were carried on with great ob- 
ſtinacy both by ſea and land. On the former ele- 
ment, a general, named Coxinga, ſignalized his 
attachment for the family of his ancient maſters, 
and held the victory for ſome time in ſuſpence, 
but all the unfortunate princes of China periſhed 
'one after another. Xun-chi, by his attention in 


. conforming himſelf to the Chineſe manners, 


taught his people to love, as well as fear him. 
They ſearcely perceived that they had changed 
their ruler. He fell a victim to his grief for the 
death of a beloved wite, and e at the age 
of thirty-four. 

"He left a fon under the guardianſhip of four 


excellent men, whoſe ſole pleaſure was in form- 


ing his mind to virtue. Kang-hi did juſtice to 
their care. During his minority, an order was 
Mued, commanding the inhabitants of the coaſts 
to quit them; and remove three leagues in- land. 
Commerce by ſea was abſolutely interdicted, and 
ſtill continues ſo. It is tolerated only in the port 
of Canton, and there not without many trouble- 
ſome reſtrictions. At the ſame time there were 
ſome very ſeyere edicts promulgated againſt the 


| chriſtians ;. notwithſtanding which, ſeveral je- 


ſuits remained at court as men of learning. The 
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5 emperors ſhewed them much eonſideration; but 


they never could obtain a repeal of the ſentence 
againſt the other chriſtians. Kang hi expe- 
rienced domeſtic. afflictions, occaſioned by his 
two ſons, whom he ſucceſſively baniſhed. Ere | 
| his death, he recalled FS: ching. who ſuc - 
ceeded him. T 

This prince lived in 17 22, and after _ been 


_ favourably inclined to the chriſtians while prince, 
became very inimical to them when emperor. 


He explained himſelf in ſuch a manner to the je- 


ſuits as to give them to underſtand; that their 


_ _— had cauſed commotions in ſome of the 
Provinces of the empire. What would you 
« ſay.” ſaid he to them, & if I were. to ſend a 
* troop of bonſes and lamas into your country, 
« to preath our law? How would: you receive 


them Would you have all the Chineſe be- 


come chriſtians ? Your faith requires it [ well 


4 know. _ But in that caſe what would be our 


* fate? The ſubjects of your kings, the pro- 
* ſelytes that you make, acknowledge only you. 
In caſe of any diſturbance, they would attend 


tao no voice but your's. I know very well that 
at preſent there is no caufe for apprehenſion; 


„but when your ſhips ſhould arrive by thou- 


fands and ten thouſands, then they may pro- 


1 occaſion much confuſion.“ 
Theſe motives, whether true or falſe; occa- | 
dene * baniſhment of the jeſuits; but ſome 
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ſtill continued te: mh as perſons. of l. % 


-terature, were both eſteemed and protected. 
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It is very difficult for a territory of ſmall CX- Korea, be- 
tent in the vicinity of a mighty empire not to Chineſe and 
become its vaſſal, if it eſcape being ſwallow- E. — 
ed up by it. Such has been the fate of Ko- one "= Y 
rea, a peninſula between China and Japan. 

It has been to thoſe nations what the iſland of 1 
Sicily was to the Carthaginians and Romans, a 1 
ſpecies of nurſery in which theſe people were 
trained to arms. But in ceding to them the field 
of battle, the Koreans, like the Sicillans; have 
frequently been drawn into their wars, which 
produced inteſtine broils among the inhabi- 
tants, and have been attended with all their 
horrors. F or the ſame reaſon, the manners of 
the Koreans have participated, and ſtill partici- 
pate, of thoſe of the Chineſe and Japaneſe; leſs 


* however of the latter, becauſe the Chineſe 
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14 | 
E have for a length of time had the ſuperiority [1 
. in the peninſula, which they have made tribu- | | 
a jt | 
ary to them. | by 
Korea 1 is mountainous in its extremity which | 1 | 
5 joins to Tartary, and in the part covered with | 
K | 


foreſts, proper for hunting. It furniſhes a quan- i | 
tity of very good furs. There are ſeveral con- | 
venient little harbours on its coaſts. The 1 | 
, ſea. is deep on the fide of China; but dan- = 
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gerous on that of Japan on account of the 
ſhallows. The peninſula is watered by two 
large rivers flowing through its' whole length, 
which receive a multitude of ſmaller ones. The 

_ climate is, in general, ſevere. The grain, fruits, 
and herbage, are inferior to thoſe of China. The 
commerce of Korea is limited to the two king- 
doms contiguous to its coaſts. On the contifient- 
- | al fide it is carried a ſhort diſtance into Tartary. 
The men are well made, robuſt, and martial; 
the women amiable. Their religion, police, lan- 
guage, and governnfent, all have a reſemblance to 
tthoſe of China, in that gradation of ſhade which 
* is always obfervable in the provinces, according 

to their diſtance from the capital. 

By recurring to the Chinefe annals in conſult- 
ing thofe of Japan, we find ſome traits relative 
to the Koreans much earlier than our common 

era. Theſe conſiſt of irruptions made into their 
territory, brave repulſes, involuntary ſubmiſ- 
ſions, returns to independence, and always a mo- 
narchy ſometimes haughtily repulſing the forces 
of the enemy threatening it ruin, ſometimes 
couching beneath, and ignominioufly bearing the 
yoke. Such is the preſent ſtate of the Korean 
: "monarchs with reſpect to the Chineſe emperor. 
In the interior of their palace, and even of their 
families, theſe ſovereigns dare not engage in any 
meaſure without the concurrence of that prince, 
ty wha Qs towards . as their deſpotic lord. 
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The laſt of theſe princes of whom we have 
any account was named Li-ton, and reigned in 
1720, if it may be called reigning, dependent as 
this monarch appears to have been. He had re- 
pudiated his wife named Min-chi, and in her 
ſtead had taken a concubine called Chang: chi. 
did not fail, ſaid he, writing to the em- 
4 peror, to inform your majeſty of it; but 
5 reflecting that Minchi was queen through 
your majeſty's means, that ſhe long governed | 
my family, that ſhe affiſted me in the facri- | 
« fices,' that ſhe attended on the queen my great | 1 
„ grand mother, and that ſhe wore mourning 
three years with me, I acknowledge that I 
* ought to have treated her more honourably. I | | 
therefore wiſh at preſent to re-eſtabliſh Minchi | 
«jt her. former dignity of queen, and make 
“ Chang+hi return to her condition of concu- 0 
bine, by which means good order will be re- | | 
ſtored in my family, and a reform of morals be | 
*- happily introduced into my kingdom. There- u 
fore I, your ſubject, although by my igno- 1 
« rance and ſtupidity I have degraded the ho- | 
* nour of my anceſtors, have ſerved your ma- 1 
« jeſty during twenty years; and am indebted | 
« for all I have to your goodneſs, which ſerves Y 
* as my ſhield and my protection: 1 have nei- —* 
« ther any public nor private concern that I | i 
* wiſh to conceal from you; and that has been 1 
* the reaſon which has two or three times em- 11 
VOL, v. 1 
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« boldened me to ſolicit your | majeſty on the 


c preſent occaſion; and as it intereſts both the 


« happineſs of my family and the defire of my 
4 ſubjects, I thought that, without being want. 
« jng in reſpect, I might preſent this ſupplica- 
« tion to your majeſty. - This petition was re- 
ferred by the emperor to the tribunal of rites; and 
at length granted after the ſecond or third ſolici- 
tation. By the ſtyle of this letter from a king, we 
may judge of the manner in which the Chineſe 


addreſs their emperors. Here entirely ends the 


dominion of the Tartars, which has not been ex- 
tended into the iſlands of which we are about 


to treat, known under the name of 5 * 


e IG 


Jaran. 


- x = 
, *, 
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The 8 of” Japan ks three 


© eaſtem ex- principal iſlands, adjacent to each other, longer 


tremity of 
Aſia. 


than they are wide, almoſt touching at the ex- 
tremities, and ſurrounded by a very tempeſtuous 
ſea, filled with rocks, ſhallows, whirlpools, and 


abyſſes, which ingulph with a terrifying noiſe 


the ſhips that come within their vortex. Some- 
times the wrecks remain under water, at others 


they are caſt up at the diſtance of ſome leagues. 


This country, deſigned by nature to be ſeparat- 


ed from every other, was diſcovered towards the 


middle of the ſixteenth century by ſome Portu- 


gueſe merchants trading to China, Who were 
driven by a ſtorm on its coaſt, 


The reports of 


J 
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the firſt adventurers induced other Portugueſe 

to viſit it, and carried miſſionaries thither, who 

met with a favourable reception on account of 

their {kill in the arts and ſciences. They were 

permitted to preach their religion. | 

Very few countries can boaſt the riches of Ja- Climate and 
a productions. 
pan. Nature has been prodigal of her treaſures; ä | 
grain, fruits, vegetables, paſturage, domeſtic and | 
ſavage animals, even to the elephant. The ex- 
tenſive foreſts are filled with the moſt valuable 
trees, the ſea and rivers abound in fiſh. Here are | 
hot ſprings; minerals of every ſpecies, from gold _— 
down to lead; grey amber, called by the natives 
excrement of whales; coral, both red and white; 
very fine pearls, marine ſalt, &c. 
The Japaneſe excel in the tempering of ſteel, | 
Their arms have a firmneſs of edge far ſuperior to | 
all others; but they do not ſuffer any to be ex- 
ported from the country. Thoſe may believe who 
I pleaſe, that their ſabres will cut through a bar of 
ten an inch thick at a ſingle ſtroke, without 
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; turning the edge. Excluſive of the aliments pro- 
"vided" by nature, they extract them from ſub- 1 
ö ſtances which ſeem incapable of yielding any; N 


| 

| 

| as the bark of trees, the moſs which covers the | "1 
. rocks, and the roots of inſipid plants, from which | 
| 


r they have the art of drawing a nutritive pro- | l 

- perty. While the men are fertilizing the ſtony i 
: mountains, the women are plunging, many fa- is 
f thoms into the ocean, whence they return with 111 


bells, — marine plants, and clearing from their | 
1 2 | 1 
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Jifagrecalile qualities thoſe that have ſuch, and 
render them palatable to the taſte. Of what infi- 
nite reſource might be thee mg in ſeaſons. of 
ſcarcity !. 

Theſe advantages are ane by inconve- 


niences. The ſummer is prodigiouſly hot, and 
the winter extremely cold. During ſummer 


_ . "the thunder ſtorms are terrific, and accom- 


14 panied by rains that rather pour than fall. The 


waters make: moſt dreadful ravages ; the ſhowers 
Joined to the ſea-breezes temper: the heat. In 


no part of the world are there known ſuch 


frequent and tremendous earthquakes. It is 
;aſtoniſhing that ſo precarious a land ſhould find 
inhabitants; but man grows accuſtomed to 


every ſituation, and the habit once acquired, 


denables him to live as well on the volcano, as 


in the threatening depths of mines and quarries. 


ITheſe calamities, however uſe may reconcile 
them, render the people ſuperſtitious and de- 


_  -vout. They believe them to be excited by ma- 


Religion. 
og fe 


-lignant ſpirits, or the devil, whom they call the 
principle of evil, and whoſe wrath they leave 
no means untried to deprecate Cs Vows, 
and even human victims. 

From time immemorial the religion of Japan | 


bag been pagan and idolatrous. The Japaneſe 
belle ve the world to be eternal; that the gods 
hom they adore were once men, who lived many 
hundred thouſand years on earth, and whom their 


piety, penance, and voluntary death, exalted to 
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the bigheſt ſtate of enjoyment. They are divided 


into three ſects: that of Xinto, who-worſhip the 


ancient idols of the nation ; that of Budzo, which 
has, introduced an infinite number of foreign 
idols, particularly the, worſhip of Fo; and 
that of the moraliſts, or philoſophers reſem- 
bling thoſe of the literati of China, and like 
them inwardly deſpiſing the eſtabliſhed worſhip 


and the popular ſuperſtitions. Every individual 


follows the religion he prefers: no perſon is con- 
ſtrained in that reſpect. The father, wife, and 
children, frequently have a different profeſſion of 
faith, without its giving riſe to any diſagree- 
ment. | | | | 
Amida and Xaca are the divinities of the 
Kintoiſts: they are alſo revered by the other 
ſets. Theſe gods are conſidered by the Japa- 
neſe, not only as the chief diſpenſers of longe- 
vity, and all preſent good, but of future rewards 
and puniſhments ; for they all admit of a ſtate 
either of happineſs or miſery after this life, 
though they do not fix its duration. Many be- 
lieve that it conſiſts in the tranſmigrations of 
ſouls from one body to another. Cambadoxi, 
another celebrated god, ſeems to have been a 
great villain, who became alſo a great penitent, 


and carried his aufterities to the higheſt pitch 


by caufing his ſepulchre to be dug, in which he 

fill lies. He appeared to the bonſes. His tomb 

is the object of a famous pilgrimage. They fay 
r 
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that he invented the letters employed in Japan, 


A number of temples are erefted to his honour, 
in which. bonſes and bonſeſſes perform reli. 
gious rites. 

A rigorous ſtate of e is enjoined to all 
thoſe who live in ſocieties, ſimilar to our regu- 


lar communities. There is alſo a ſecular clergy, 
forming the different degrees of a hierarchy, 


of which the dairo, or eccleſiaſtical emperor, is 
the head. The populace have much more con- 


fidence in the regular bonſes, on account of 
the auſterity of their lives; they pretend by the 


ſufferings they inflict on themſelves, their faſts 
and macerations of every kind, not only to ac- 


quire merit, and exempt themfelves from future 


torments, but likewiſe to extend their ſuperero- 


0 gatory merits to the pious for whom they pray. 
The appalling deſcriptions they make of the 


tortures of the damned, the horrific pictures 


which cover the walls of their temples, inſpire 


a ſalutary awe in the great, and the vulgar with 


a dread of vice, which is not without its ad- 


vantages to the bonſes themſelves, whoſe merits 


they endeavour to appropriate by means of pre- 


ſents. The miſſionaries report, that the moſt 
rigid of Cambadoxi's miniſters, who preach and 


affect the utmoſt contempt far the world, are 


only impoſtors and hypocrites, who live in the 


oppoſite extreme from that which their maxims 


2 Some proteſtant authors pretend 


apparently meaſure the power of the idol by its 


illumined with golden lamps, in which the moſt 


. Preſence of the god. If ſhe becomes a mo- 


Amida, and the reſt of their gods, in virtue of 
the long and rigorous mortifications they 7 vo- 
5 | EN 
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that it is not neceſſary to travel to Japan to find 


examples of this contrariety. 


Their temples are very magnificent, very nu- 
merous, and, in general, placed on acclivities. 
The monaſteries which belong to them are agree- 


able; ſome of them are extremely ſpacious, and 


abounding with every convenience of life. They 


ſize; for there are ſome: which even ſurpaſs the 
gigantic. Their holidays commence with proceſ- 
ſions, chanting, and perfuming, and end with the 
panegyric of the god, and feaſting. They alſo 1 
work miracles. We will not reckon among 0 
the number that which is performed in the 1 
temple of Tencheda. Every month a young 
girl is introduced there, the place is ſplendidly 7 


agreeable perfumes are burned ; the lights are 
ſuddenly extinguiſhed ; the young girl feels the | 


ther ſhe is ſovereignly reſpected, and the gift of 
propheſy remains with her for ever. 

Chriſtianity was favourably received by the 
Japaneſe, who found, ſay they, a great confor- 
mity between their religion and that which the 
Jeſuits taught. The Japaneſe expect all their 
happineſs, both in this life and that to come, 
from the favour and merits of their Xaca, 
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luntarily endured to be deified. The jeſuits 


preached a divine perſon, who deſcended from 
heaven, and voluntarily ſubmitted to an igno- 


minious and painful death, to ſave thoſe. who 
believed in him. The Japaneſe canonized thoſe 
- who through melancholy or diſcontent had put 
a a period to their exiſtence, celebrated their me- 
mory, ſolicited their interceſſion ; the jeſuits, 


with much greater juſtice, extolled the thou- 


ſands of martyrs of the primitive church, whoſe 
heroic conſtancy entitles them to a much higher 
degree of honour, and to contribute by their 


interceſſions to the happineſs of thoſe who en- 


treat their mediation. 
Thus the expiatory penances of the eric 


wis were unable to terrify the Japaneſe. 


The latter think the devil the author of evil, 
and the former the inſtigator. An eternity 
of torment, preached by the miſſionaries, af- 
fected not the imagination very differently from 
the length of that announced by the bonſes; be- 
ſides, purgatory brought them nearly on a le- 
vel. In a word, there was a ſtriking ſimili- 
tude between the catholic and Japaneſe rites 
—images, lights, incenſe, monks and nuns, 


_celibacy, proceſſions, ' prayers for the departed, 
confeſſions, and ſeveral other things which are 

| equally practiſed by both. All theſe concur- 

ring circumſtances were of great importance 

| towards the eſtabliſhment of the chriſtian reli- 
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gion. The jeſuits had no doubt of quickly ſuc- 
ceeding, when, by a ſudden reverſe, which is 
thought to -have originated in the jealouſy of 


the bonſes, chriſtianity was proſcribed, perſe- 
cuted, and may be conſidered as annihilated: 
in Japan, by the meaſures taken to baniſh it for 
ever, 5 | 

The emperors of Japan were formerly both 
monarchs and ſovereign pontiffs, under the title 
of dairos. Their perſon and character were 


then held ſo ſacred, that the ſlighteſt reſiſtance to 


their orders was deteſted and puniſhed as crimes 
committed againſt God himſelf. They were in 


' ſome; meaſure adored by their ſubjects, and 


conducted themſelves like a ſpecies of divini- 
ties; They never ſet their feet on the ground, 
neither the ſun nor wind were ſuffered to 
approach them; they never wore the ſame 
clothes a ſecond day, nor eat twice in the ſame 
table utenſils ; their hair, beard, or nails, were 
never cut, but to be converted into relics; the 


titles they took or were given to them had a 


tendency to blaſphemy, and the honours paid 
them to idolatry. Abſorbed in this exceſs of 
luxurious indotence, the dairos delegated the 
whole care of the military and civil adminiſtra- 
tion to their prime-miniſter, with the title of 
cubo, as general of the forces. Uſually their 
office was beſtowed on the youngeſt brother; 
the eldeſt was always heir to the throne. One 
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of theſe cubos deprived the dairo of all the civil 
authority. Since that time the dairos have only 
been, and are ſtill, the heads of religion, and 
arbiters of eccleſiaſtical affairs; while the cubo 


diſpoſes with abſolute authority of all con- 


cerns both civil and military. ing 

The dairo, notwithſtanding, continues to live 
in the ſame ſplendour as his anceſtors. The 
cubo is obliged to pay him a ſort of homage, 
. as if he governed only in quality of his lieute- 


| nant. This homage conſiſts in travelling, at leaſt 


once in five years, from Jeddo, which is his ſeat 


of empire, to Meaco, the ancient capital, to 


make a pompous viſit to the dairo. There he 
_ renders him his duty in perſon, offers him mag- 


nißficent preſents, and acknowledges that it is 


from his family he holds the imperial crown. 
He is obliged to eſpouſe a daughter of the 
dairo's, if he have any marriageable. She is 
crowned empreſs, and then given to the em- 
peror as the ſeal and confirmation of the i impe- 
rial power. | 

As this multiplicity of power might cauſe 
diſturbances, the cubo takes efficacious mea- 


fſures to prevent it. All the princes, whether 
trihutaries or vaſſals, are conſtrained to reſide at 
Jeddo fix months of the year. Their eldeſt ſons 


are educated and remain at court till he ſends 
them back; their wives and other children ac- 
company their fatheir during his continuance 
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at Jeddo, and cannot be detained after his de- 
parture. Every year they renew their oath of 
fidelity. When in their principalities they are 
ſurrounded with ſpies. To prevent the people 
from revolting, throughout the year the em- 
peror employs an hundred thouſand men, who 
relieve each other in various public works, on 
the roads, canals, and other places, and keeps 
numerous garriſons in the cities. The ſtreets 
are ſhut at night; the magiſtrate is "reſponſible 
for every occurrence, and for one ſingle fault 
committed in a houſe, the whole neighbour- 
hood is puniſhed. | 
Ihe troops conſtantly ready for ſervice conſiſt ita, 
of a body of an hundred thouſand foot ſoldiers, 
and twenty thouſand horſemen, excellently 
armed, exerciſed, and diſciplined. During war, 
with the contingent of the princes, they amount 
to three hundred and ſixty thouſand infantry, 
and thirty-eight thouſand cavalry. The young 
people are taught- their exerciſe- from their 
infancy. Every year they give proofs of their 
expertneſs in public. They are divided into two 
corps or ſmall armies, having each their ſtandard. 
The images and ſtatues of the gods are alſo 
carried in the front to animate their courage. 
They begin by flinging ſtones ; they ſhoot ar- 
rows, diſcharge muſkets, come to cloſe attack 


{word in hand ; and it rarely happens that theſe 


| 


| 
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lives. | 
Finances and The revenues of the cubo amount to millions, 
and exceed all belief. Indeed, he requires 
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ſports, as they call them, do not coſt many 


immenſe ſums to pay his troops, ſpies, penſioners, 


; juſtice, police, and to ſupport the expenſes of 


the court, perhaps the moſt ſplendid in the 
univerſe. He has twenty palaces on the great 
road which extends from Jeddo to Meaco, all 
ſuperbly furniſhed, although he inhabits them 
only once in five or ſeven years, when he goes to 


pay his homage to the dairo, without reckoning 


a great number of others ſcattered through the 


empire for hunting, fiſhing, and other amuſe- 
ments. The laws are rigorous, and the puniſh- 


ments ſo ſevere as to exceed the bounds of juſtice. 
Almoſt every offence is death, and the only 


difference conſiſts in its being more or leſs 


ignotninious, or more or leſs cruel. | The moſt 
noble is for the criminal to rip himſelf up, at a 
ſignal from the emperor. Thoſe who heſitate 
only expoſe themſelves to ſuffer tortures as well 
as death. Oppoſition to the emperor's edicts, 


malverſations in the offices of judicature, depre- 
dation in the finances, exactions, extortions, 
coining, are all puniſhed not only by the death of 
the delinquent, but of his father, children, bro- 


thers, and all his male relations; and though they 


ſhould: be at a conſiderable diſtance, meaſures 
are taken for them all to be executed on the 
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ſame day at the ſame hour. The puniſhment of 


high treaſon. and rebellion extends, throughout 
the whole criminal quarter. Why did not the 
neighbours inform? They are ſuppoſed to have 
concealed it. The mothers, daughters, ſiſters, 
of common culptits are ſold as ſlaves during a 
long or ſhort period of time, according to the 
nature of the crime, and the proximity of blood; 
but in caſes of treaſon, the wives and daughters 
\ alſo ſuffer death. 1 
Rape, adultery, murder, robbery with vio- 
lence, + inceſt, are puniſhed with death. The 
ſmalleſt offences expoſe the culprit to the 
baſtinado more or leſs ſevere, and to gaſhes on 
the head or limbs. In this manner are corrected 
- thoſe. who quarrel, ſlander, injure, defraud, or 
aſſert a falſehood before a magiſtrate. Baniſh- 
ment and tranſportation into deſert iſlands are 
likewiſe; uſual. The tortures not- anticipat- 
ed by a voluntary death are being nailed on 
a croſs with the head downwards, put into 
boiling water, or cut to pieces alive by the 
. executioner. But things ſeldom come to that 
extremity. The religion of the Japaneſe fa- 


miliarize them with death, and render it not 


only indifferent but even deſirable: they conſider 
dying by their own hand as a meritorious act, 
which aſſimilates them to their deities, and 
makes them worthy of rewards in a future ſtate, 
There is no country where ſuicide is ſo frequent. 
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_ Morals, Travellers pretend to have found among the 
Japaneſe an aſſemblage of virtues and vices that 
appear incompatible, were it not proved that 
man is ſuſceptible of the greateſt contraſts. 
They poſſeſs, ſay they, a great deal of ſenſe and 
penetration; are modeſt, patient, civil, docile, 
induſtrious, laborious, pundual to their word; 
deteſt all fraud; never take advantage of the 
Ignorance of thoſe with whom they deal; are at- 
tached only to innocent pleaſures; are neither ra- 
paacious, ſlanderous, nor oſtentatious: they abhor 
gluttony, drunkenneſs, avoid obſcene diſcourſe, 
and preſerve. much decency both in their con- 
verſation and conduct; at the ſame time they 
| are ambitious, proud, cruel, inſenſible to the 
miſery of their fellow-creatures, and perſuaded, 
according to the tenets of their religion, that no 
one is unfortunate who is not culpable. No 
man on eartb is fo vindictive as a Japaneſe. If 
he cannot find a means of killing his enemy, he 
will Kilt himſelf through vexation. The women 
In that reſpe& imitate the men. Both polygamy 
and fornication are allowed. There are houſes of 
publie reſort for the young men and foreigners. 
This nation, ſo pure in converſation and exte- 
rior manners, publicly practiſes the crime which 
nature abhors. In war, the Japaneſe are cruel 
| and ferocious, and neither alk nor give quarter. 
A town that is taken is delivered up to fire; 
and their ö on findin g themſelves the 
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weaker party, either blow up their veſſels or A 
them. 1 
They are aid 1 be fond of audy nl — 
The only ſcience found among them is that of 
ethięs; ſome knowledge of their hiſtory, and of 
aſtronomy and geometry, of which we may judge 
by their diviſion of the world between Japan, 
China, and Siam. They belteved, however, in 
the influence of the ſtars; and they had, and ſtill. 
continue to have, univerſities kept by the bonſes. 
Their inſtructions are confined to religion and 
morality. They are ſeid to be ſuch: excellent 
Preachers, that they ſometimes melt their con- 
gregation into tears. For their code of laws, they 
are ſatisfied with good ſenſe. Their phyſicians 
preſcribe; bathing and drinking their mineral 
waters. As their drink in health is warm, ſo in 
illgeſs they take it cold. They make punctures 
in the fleſh with needles : this, operation is a 
ſcience with them. They alſo apply to cupping, 
and burn the parts affected with a mofs called 
moxa. They mourn in white; ſit-down as a mark 
of honour; blacken their teeth and nails, and 
ſuffer the latter to grow to a great length. 
They have a ſort of poetry which is ſaid to be 
energetic; and a very flow muſic. Their works 
which reach us, explain their knowledge of 
Painting. Their language is copious and ex- 
preſſive. The Chineſe abridge their words as 
much as poſſible; the Japaneſe prolong theirs, 


\ . 
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They are good arithmeticians; better | printers 


than their neighbours; inferior to them in their 
uſe of gun powder, but ſuperior in thoſe works 


«which may be termed upholſtery, ſuch as cabinets, 
boxes, ornamental furniture of every kind, the 


laying on of varniſh, gold, and colours, and the 


fabrication of porcelain, of which latter they 


make the moſt valued of any. Theſe curioſities 
are only to be procured from the Dutch, the only 


5 people who have preſerved their trade with Ja- 


pan, and that by very diſagreeable and humi- 
lating conditions; and the Chineſe, who have 
ſome acceſs into the kingdom, though much re- 


ſtricted, and ſometimes interrupted: The Ja- 


paneſe themſelves cannot carry any thing out. 
The conſtruction of their ſhips is ſo preſcribed 


as to prevent their quitting the coaſt without 


wg” 046 being loſt. a 341 Ae eile 
Tze edifices, temples, palaces, and convents, 


25 a with towers which gradually di- 
miniſn to the top, after the Chineſe. faſhion, and 


are decorated with ſtreamers, xilding, and figures 
of animals. The private houſes are chiefly of 
wood, and low-built, on account of earthquakes. 


Each of them have a ſmall detached ſtone receſs, 


to:ſecure their. valuable. effects from fires, which 


are very frequent, and which the Japaneſe have 


no way of extinguiſhing, except by pulling down 


all the furrounding:habitations. They are ſimple 
Tb both in their furniture and table, but perfectly 
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neat. Their cookery is good, and often very de- 
licate. They have a convenient method of either 


enlarging or contracting their apartments, by 
means of folding ſcreens. The men and women 
dreſs nearly alike. The men always wear a dag - 


ger. Their ceremonious colour is black. The 


women live in a very retired manner, employing 
themſelves like the Chineſe, in painting, em- 


ö broidery, and the care of their children. D 


never interfere in any concerns whatever: it would 
at leaſt be deemed unpolite in them to adviſe 
their huſband; it would appear as if they doubted 


his capacity. All their buſineſs is to pleaſe him, 


and to be faithful to him on pain of death. 
As in every other country, their holidays are 
noiſy, and accompanied with muſic. The bonſes 
and their idols conſtitute their principal orna- 
ment. Marriages are ſolemnized in preſence of 
. bonſe, at the foot of ſome idol. The bride, 


after ſhe has given her conſent, throws the dolls | 


and toys that ſerved her for amuſement into the 
fire. She had till then been inviſible to her huſ- 


band, who ſees her for the firſt time. The re- 


lations or friends, particularly the women, con- 

clude the match, which is no expenſe to the fa- 
ther, as the wife carries no portion. The poor 
bury their dead: the rich burn thejrs. The 


bonſes likewiſe attend the funerals. It is not 
uncommon on the demiſe of a nobleman for 


twenty of his favourites to kill themſelves, in or- 
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der to ſerve him in the other world. They tip 
themſelves up on the ſpot, and are thrown on 
the ſame pile. This ſacrifice is an agreement of 
long ſtanding, which during their life procures 
them the favour of the deceaſed. The tombs are 
at a diſtance from the cities. They are decorated 
and rendered very pleaſant, becauſe they fre · 
quently reſort to them in honour of their artceſ- 
tors. When there is any pleaſurable party in 
the family, they never omit going to the ſe- 
pulchres of their anceſtors, requeſting them to 
be preſent at it, and at the repaſt places are left 
vacant for them among the living. 

Nature ſeems to have ſported in Japan, and 
to have delighted in uniting the moſt horrific ob- 
jets to the moſt beautiful. Her works are no- 
where ſo diverſified.” It is in her convulſive ſtate 
that ſhe gives birth to her moſt charming and 
moſt terrifying productions; that ſhe hollows the 
tremendous precipice, ingulphs rivers, cauſes 
fountains ſuddenly to riſe, receives mountains 
into her capacious boſom, and in their ſtead re- 
turns a lake. Her ſecret treaſures are then re- 
vealed, and ſtand expoſed to mortal ken. The 
, ſearching eye of curioſity penetrates into the 

immenſe 2% hn whoſe furnaces: are the 
volcanoes. | 
As no other en on the globe is fo ſubject 
to earthquakes, ſo no. other poſfefſes fo many 
pyrites; marcaſites, minerals, or compoſitions of 
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various metals put into fuſion. There are not 
leſs than eight volcanos in the empire. They 
alternately flame and expire, burn under the 
fnows that coyet them, and pour forth torrents; 
ſome of boiling water, and others as cold as ice; 
Among many other cataracts, there is one ſimilar 
to that of the Nile. In fine, the ſlimy ſeas of 
Japan produce pearls; and the ſhells univerfally 
admired for their brilliancy of colour. | 
Among the number of their animal curioſi- 
ties muſt be. mentioned thoſe called piercers. 
They are a ſort of white ants, having the mouth 
armed with four feelers, with which they pierce 
in a very ſhort time whatever comes in their way, 
without ever turning aſide, except for ſtones 
and metals. They do not carry on their depre- 
dations above ground, but under galleries which 
they form. Their devaſtation is frequently per- 
ceived before they are ſuſpected to be near. The 
traveller, while journeying through the woods of 
Japan, is regaled with the melody of tlie night- 
ingale, whoſe modulation is far ſweeter than in 
any other country. A gilt, ſhining, magnifcently 
ſpeckled night-moth ſuſpended in the ladies' 
hair is conſidered an elegant ornament. The 
other moths, ſay the poets, become enamoured 
bf her. To free herſelf from their impottunity, 


under the pretext of putting thelr affection to 
the proof, ſhe miſchievouſly orders them to fetch 


her ſome fire. Conlulting only their paſſion, they | 
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fly thi the firſt flame, and thus conſume them- 


ſelves. Thus is imprudence puniſhed. The mo- 


; ral of this fable is applicable to every nation. 


If we believe travellers, with reſpect to the vaſt 
extent of the cities, their amazing population, the 
number and magnificence of their palaces, there 
is not any thing in the world equal to the em- 


pire of Japan. The roads aſcend by a gentle de- 


clivity to the ſummits of the higheſt mountains: 
the bold and ſimple conſtruftion of the bridges 
ſatisfies the obſerver as much as it aſtoniſhes 


bim. Among the other ſurprizing labours of 


this nation are enormous dykes intended to 


confine the waters of their rivers. The early 
travellers, not expecting to find amongſt a people 
whoſe genius they never ſuſpected talents ſimi- 
lar to their own, experienced a degree of amaze- 


ment which led them into amplification. But 


there is nothing exaggerated in the accounts we 


| have of their {kill in the arts. In all kind of toy- 
work they are, and ever will be, our ſuperiors. 


25 They alſo practiſe chymiſtry, and have made 


: ot 


ſome diſcoveries in it. Of a thick juice, car- 
ried thither by the Dutch and Chineſe, mixed 


with a ſort of Japan earth ſaturated with amber 


and camphor, is made the catchu, by us called 


| cachou, which faſtens the n, and makes the 


breath ſweet. | 
The 4 apaneſe have the vanity to Unagine they 


7805 dene their * from the gods. They carry 
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their antiquity back to ſome hundred thouſand 
of years. The leſs infatuated believe they are 
of Chineſe deſcent ; either from rebels driven 
out of China, or faithful ſubje&s baniſhed 
by an uſurper; or a colony of three hundred 
young men and three hundred young girls 
brought thither by a phyſician, under the pre- 


tence of having the plants proper to beſtow im- 
mortality gathered by pure hands, which plants 


he was commanded to procure by an emperor of 
China: But to Judge by the countenance, the 
| complexion, the opinions, and other particula- 
rities, it ſhould ſeem that the Japaneſe nation 


has been compoſed from the people of ſeveral _ 


others, even diſtant ones; carried thither either 


by commerce, curioſity, or ſhipwrecks. The 


probability of this conjecture is in ſome degree 
corroborated by the preſent government of the 
provinces, which are divided into a ſort of ſo- 
vereignty ; as they might have been, but with 
more authority, under the firſt chiefs of theſe co- 
Jonies, which either force or political reaſons 
have united under one monarch of the race of 
the Mikaddos, their primitive ſovereigns. The 
Japaneſe pretend that thoſe princes began their 
reign fix hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. 
© Since that epocha, they enumerated, at the be- 


ginning of the preſent century, one hundred and 


fourteen emperors of the ſame family. This ge- 
nealogy is only applicable to the dairos. 
a 
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The annals in which are preſerved the name 


and ſucceſſion of theſe princes may probably be 
very intereſting to the Japaneſe, becauſe they fix 


the period of ſeveral events, circumſtances, and 


cuſtoms, the dates of which a nation in general 


viſhes to know; but we have not found any partof 
them worthy of particular attention. An idea may 

be formed of this by the little we ſhall relate. 
be Japaneſe only began to apply themſelves to 


agriculture twenty- nine years prior to the vulgar 
gra. We may, therefore, reaſonably conclude, 
that their nation is not ſo very ancient. In the 


year 71, a new iſland emerged from the: ocean, 


They erefted a temple on it, dedicated to Taka- 
janomia, the Neptune of Japan. Earthquakes 


are never felt in this iſland, Buretz, in 499, was 


a.cruel tyrant, who delighted in bloodſhed and 


torture. Whether he was killed, is not men- 
tioned. In 572, Fitatzu, the very reverſe of 
him, ordered that every living creature, of what- 


ever ſpecies, ſhould each month be ſet at li. 


berty and he enjoined thoſe of his ſubjects who 


ſhould not have any animals, to purchaſe ſome 
that they might be enabled to comply with 
this pious command, In 629 the order of the 
mountaineer bonſes was founded by-a famous 
devotee. | 
The matſuri, which reſemble our pariſh feſti- 
vals, began in 672, There can be nothing ſu- 
perior to the pomp and ſplendor they then dif- 
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gur: 3 ma gnificent proceſſions, theatrical repre- 


ſentations, balls, concerts, diverſions of every 


kind, nothing is omitted. The cities and pro- 
vinces ſometimes change their tutelary gods, 


after any public calamities, ſuch as famine, earth- 
quakes, and ſo forth. Thoſe places which have 


been the greateſt ſufferers degrade their par 
trons, and adopt thoſe who have protected their 
worſhippers; that is to ſay, the divinities of 
thoſe parts which have eſcaped. their misfor- 
tunes, In 1184 the cubo's authority began to 
detach itſelf from that of the dairo. We muſt 
"remark, that before that time women alſo had 
filled the throne of Japan, and that their reigns 
had not .been either the leaſt proſperous, nor 
the leaſt illuſtrious. Ookimatz, in 1558, ſtrip- 
ped the eccleſiaſtical emperors of all temporal 


power, and made himſelf abſolutely independent. 


In 1630 happened the great . perſecution 
againſt the chriſtians, under the emperor Niote. 
It was continued with unabating cruelty during 
the reigns of three ſucceſhve emperors. 


The Dutch, that they might be able to eſtab- - 


liſh their own commerce to the prejudice of the 
Portugueſe, intercepted and ſent the emperor a 
letter from the jeſuits to ſome other miſſionaries, 
in which they flattered themſelves with being 
| able ſoon to transfer Japan under a different do- 
minion. They meant that of Jeſus Chriſt, but 
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that explanation was not admitted. In 1685 
the tribunal of enquiry was inftituted by Kin- 
fen, Every perſon is obliged to attend, give in 
the religion he profeſſes, and to trample and 
ſpit on the images of Jeſus Chriſt and the 


Virgin Mary, which are preſented to them for 


22 litary, end i in 1692. 


ls an 
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that purpoſe. This ceremony is called the 7e- 
umi, or figure-treading, The Dutch are only 
allowed to trade there on that condition. Theſe 
annals of the emperors, as well eccleſiaſtic as mi- 


 JeDps0. - 


At the eitherh extremity of the Japan iſles 
hes the territory of Jedſo; Were there a cer- 


4 tainty of this oountry being a continent, there 


would no longer exift any doubt concerning the 
population of America, The Tartars might 
then have travelled thither on foot, and ſpread 
themſelves gradually over that hemifphere, 
which undoubtedly was inhabited later than 
ours. It is now proved, that Jedſo, if it 
ce out towards America, is ſeparated 
from it- by iſlands, which, however, are ſuffi- 


8 ciently near to facilitate the communication 


between the two continents. Jedfo is tributary | 
to Japan, from which it is divided by an arm of 


the ſea very difficult to paſs. . 


The Jedfocſe are ſtron 5 robuſt,  fayage ; ; 
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they have a long briſtly beard and hairy body. 


They pay their tribute in furs, feathers, and in 
| filver. They live by hunting and fiſhing. Their 
canoes are ſewed together with packthread, 
without any iron-work whatever. They are 
very ſkilful in the uſe of the bow, which is their 
chief defenſive arms. They have, however, a 
lance, and a ſort of cimeter extremely ſharp, 
and not more than a foot and a half long, They 
poiſon their arrows. 
Ihe earlieſt travellers, fond of extraordinary, 
related that the men adored the ſky, that the 
women lived in common, and that they drank to 
exceſs. Thoſe who have ſince viſited the coun- 
try have rectified thoſe erroneous opinions. This 
nation has only a confuſed-idea of the deity. The 
inhabitants render great honour to the ſun and 


moon, and conſider thoſe planets as the authors 


of all good. They revere an inviſible king, to 


whom they ſuppoſe the foreſts, mountains, ſeas, 


and rivers, to belong. 

Ihey have no regular form of worſhip. That 
which they pay to the ſun and moon is merely 

caſual, without the aſſiſtance of prieſts, or any 


exterior religious rites. The Jedſoeſe have ſe- 


veral wives; but one only bears the name of 
ſpouſe. So far from their living in common, a 


woman convicted of adultery is ſhaved, that 


every one may know her for what ſhe is. Her 
paramour pays a fine. If he is unable, his arms 
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are taken from him; and he is even liable to be 
ſtripped by any perſon who meets him, without 
having a right to defend himſelf; In ſome diſ- 
tridts adultery is puniſhed with death. It is true 
that they drink ſtrong liquors, as is the cuſtom 
in-all cold countries ; but without intoxicating 


- themſelves. Their ſeas furniſh them with a fin- 


gular kind of fiſh covered with hair, with four 
feet like thoſe of a hog, from which they extraQ 
an oil much valued by the Chineſe and Japaneſe. 


This alſo is their chief ſeaſoning. 


The Jedoeſe are impatient, quarrelſome, and 


tevengeful. The Japaneſe find it difficult to 


preſerve their dominion over them, and are ob- 


liged conſtantly to keep a conſiderable body of 


foldiers on their coaſt. They have neither police; 
- hor form of government. They ſend the tri- 


| bute; and that is the only ſubjection they know. 


The children are born white, but as they grow up 
they become yellowiſh, ard then brown. Their 


eyes are black; their noſe not flat. The wo- 
men buckle up their hair, paint their lips and 


eyebrows; and dreſs with much modeſty: The 


men are not ſo unjuſt as in Japan to diſdain 


their ſociety for other pleaſures. The care of 
the - houſehold is committed to them, which 
they conduct with great neatneſs. It is eaſy 
to conceive that the indigent part of civilized 
nations may be leſs happy than theſe ſavages. 


There are, in this part of Aſia, many very. 
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rich iſlands, only known to us through the 


means of commerce. We conſequently ſhall 


notice them in treating of this branch of hu- 


man induſtry, It will be a ſort of relaxation 


for the mind, fatigued by the continuity of ſo 


many ſanguinary revolutions. Not that com- 


merce, though it appears natural that it ſhould 
be ſupported by confidence and amicable in- 


tercourſe, is exempt from atrocious deeds ; but 


at leaſt it can boaſt of having procured advan- 
tages for the human race, which the conqueror's 
moſt brilliant actions can never equal. All its re- 
volutions are beneficial. | 


END OF THE FIFTH YOLUME, 


